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Art. 1.—OUR AMERICAN LAKE CITIES. 


Tue rapid growth of the cities on the central plain of our continent, is 
attracting much attention. This is especially true of our lake cities. To 
many persons this seems unaccountable. The reason of such rapid devel- 
opment is, however, easily found. 

On the borders of the lakes and west of the mountains, in our central 

lain—including the Canadas and the southwestern states, there live some 
fifteen millions of people, among the different communities of whom a 
great Commerce is springing up. Of this number, a less proportion than 
one-eighth live in cities and towns. The other seven-eighths, over thirteen 
millions, are chiefly engaged in cultivating the earth. The product of 
their industry so far exceeds the consumption of the interior cities, that 
the whole world scarcely affords a sufficient market. The increase of their 
number, yearly, is some eight hundred thousand, soon to become a million. 
This increase should be absorbed in the towns, because, the thirteen mil- 
lion of farmers are more than sufficient for the production of food and raw 
material for both home supply and foreign demand. In England and 
Scotland, but one-third of the population is engaged in agriculture. In 
our central plain, one-half will be an ample proportion for feeding the 
other half, for furnishing supplies to the less fertile states, east, and for 
export abroad. At this time there are, in our cities and towns, on the 
borders of the great lakes and the St. Lawrence river, about six hundred 
thousand. These cities and towns are the natural concentrating points of 
commerce for more than six millions of people. They are rapidly forming 
railroad connections with the cities and towns having an aggregate popu- 
lation of 800,000, situated on the navigable waters of the Mississippi and 
Mobile basins; and, what is of more immediate benefit to their growth, 
they are being, by the same means, intimately connected with each other 
and with the great region around them whose indigenous products and 
imports they receive and distribute. Here, then, are the elements for 
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computing the future growth of our lake and St. Lawrence cities: six 
million of industrious and commercial people having but one-tenth of their 
number living in cities and towns which are used for their commerce. 
This disproportion is being corrected by the very rapid growth of the cen- 
ters of trade which nature has most strongly marked for great cities. By 
means of railroads over the level surface, the best harbors are easily 
reached. The six millions using the lakes and St. Lawrence, as their chief 
channel of Commerce, will, in fifteen years, swell to twelve millions. The 
chief cities of these millions, to overcome the present disproportion of the 
rural population, should have a growth much more rapid than the average 
aggregate increase. If these cities should absorb the whole increase of 
the fifteen years, to wit, six millions, the rural population would still be 
equal to that of the cities and capable of feeding, besides themselves, 
nearly twice the numbers which their cities would then contain. It is not 
unreasonable, therefore, to expect a growth of these cities, during the 
coming fifteen years, adding some six millions to their present numbers, 
This will give them a growth more rapid than heretofore and much be- 
yond that which has been witnessed in the cities of any other country. If 
we allow to the three largest one-half of this increase, being three millions, 
it would, equally divided, give a million to each. If, instead of one-half, 
we allow one-third only for the cities, in the year 1869; and if, of this 
third, being four millions, we concede two millions to the three largest 
cities with their dependent suburbs, it will give to each of the three two- 
thirds of a million. 

It will be natural to inquire whether, up to this time, the lake cities 
have given indication of such extraordinary future increase. Let us see. 
Chicago, from 1840 to 1850 increased from 4,479 to 29,963. This is 
nearly equal to a duplication each three-and-a-half years. The same rate 
of increase continued from this time (July 1854) fifteen years, would give 
to that city over a million. Since 1850, it has increased (in round num- 
bers) from thirty to sixty-six thousand, showing about the same rate of 
increase as before. Toledo increased from June 1850 to January 1854 
from 3,870 to 8,700, being very nearly equal to a duplication once in 
three years. This rate, carried forward fifteen years from this time, would 
give it a population of over three hundred thousand. If the rate of in- 
crease of the last year (34 per cent) should be continued, fifteen years 
would give it over seven hundred thousand. Cleveland with Ohio city, 
which has been united to her, will have, at the rate of increase since 1850, 
some 900,000 in 1869. Detroit, from 1840 to 1850 increased from 9,102 
to 21,019, or 120 per cent. If seven years be adopted as the period of 
duplication, Detroit will have, in fifteen years, one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand. Buffalo, from 1840 to 1850, increased 132 per cent, which will 
give a duplication in about seven years. This rate continued to 1869 
would swell her population to about 270,000. 

These would be great results and incredible to those who have not 
looked well into the elements from which they are to be produced. If it 
be asked, how are we to know beforehand with reasonable certainty which 
are to be the favored cities destined to show forth such wonderful augmen- 
tation, the answer will, on investigation, be found less difficult than, at 
first, would seem probable. Our interior plain presents so few obstacles 
to the construction of railroads that its land Commerce, by their means, 
might be concentrated at almost any point with equal facility. If Com- 
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merce could be carried on by railroads as economically as by lakes, rivers 
and canals—these water channels, so far from drawing it to their borders, 
would be but obstructions to turn it aside, and the largest interior cities 
would grow up at points intermediate between the lakes and rivers. But 
the cost of transportation by water is but a fraction of that by the best 
railroad. For long distances, on the lakes, it scarcely exceeds a 


on the rivers one-fifth, and on good canals one-third. In the race of im- 
provement between the water and the land channels of trade, it is impos- 
sible to foresee which. will advance on its rival, but it does not seem prob- 
able that during the next fifteen years railroads will be operated so as to 
bring the proportionate cost of transport, by their means, nearer than 
three to one of that by the average water channels. The chief cities of 
the lakes must, therefore, be built where the Commerce of water channels 
is greatest, and where railroads are invited to concentrate, by the con- 
formation of the surrounding country, as well as by the advantages offered 
at the best points of concentration of water channels. Chicago, Toledo, 
Cleveland, Buffalo and Oswego possess these advantages, in different de- 
grees. They all unite lake and canal Commerce and possess more or less 
advantages for the concentration of railroads. These advantages, in ex- 
tent, may be attributed to them in the order they are named. ni 
seems to have the advantage of the others in position, being nearer the 
center of fertile territory and having an easier connection with the Missis- 
sippi river. Toledo, in these respects, stands next and possesses some 

vantages over Chicago, in easier and better means of intercourse with 
Cincinnati and the Ohio river generally, as also with the Canadas. The 
Illinois canal, one hundred miles long, gives Chicago a cheap water con- 
nection with the Illinois navigation and, by that channel, with the Missis- 
sippi. The Miami and Erie canal, two hundred and forty-seven miles long, 
connects Toledo and Cincinnati; and the Wabash and Erie canal, four 
hundred and sixty miles in length, traverses the Maumee and the best por- 
tion of the Wabash valley, connecting Toledo with the lower Ohio at 
Evansville. The tonnage of these canals, to and from Toledo, has doubled 
once in three years, since they were opened. Chicago and Toledo, it will 
be perceived, have no rivals on the lakes, in the great advantage of hold- 
ing the shortest and cheapest channels of trade connecting them with the 
great rivers of the plain and the great cities, St. Louis and Cincinnati, &c., 

rdering these rivers. By means of these channels, and railroads parallel 
to them, they hold the keys of the Commerce, soon to become immense, 
between the great rivers and the great lakes of the continent. Chicago 
and Toledo not only possess this advantage, by means of their water chan- 
nels, but they are the natural points of convergence for the railroads that, 
from the gulf cities and the chief cities of the great river borders, seek 
exchanges with the cities of the lakes. Cleveland, in a less, though in a 
large degree, participates with Chicago and Toledo in the advantages of 
an exchange commerce with the river cities. She is the lake port of 
Pittsburg and the river towns on the Ohio below to Maysville; and she 
will contest with Toledo the railroad passenger traffic to and from the 
lake, of Cincinnati, Louisville and some other western cities to and from 
New York and New England. Her control, by means of canals and rail- 
roads of the lake trade of Pittsburg, and the upper waters of the Ohio, 
with that portion of southwestern travel and trade which her position and 
commercial strength will enable her to command, will, with other advan- 
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tages, insure for Cleveland the third rank among the great cities of the 
lakes. Milwaukie, Detroit, Buffalo, Oswego and one or more cities of 
Canada will continue the rapid growth which has heretofore characterized 
them, and hold a high position on the list of great American cities. Let 
us revert to some considerations of a general nature which have an im- 
portant bearing on the prospects of our future great lake cities. Railroads, 
next to good water channels, will have the chief agency in so concentrating 
commerce and yy, se industry, as to build up our great cities. These 
railroads, if wisely located, will be connected with good harbors, Other 
advantages being equal, such harbors as can be most easily reached b 

railroads commanding the land trade of the largest extent of country, will 
be the sites on which the greatest lake cities will grow up. The value of 


- a harbor is not alone determined by the ease with which it may be reached 


by railroads. Its position, in relation to the natural course of trade, by 
water and by land, the eligibility of its site, its climate, &c., must be taken 
into consideration. The climate of all the lake cities is temperate and 
invigorating. In this respect they are equal. No better climate can be 
found in any large region of the United States than on the southern bor- 
ders of the great lakes. Commerce has, already, so concentrated around 
the heads of lakes Michigan and Erie, as to indicate and fix the places of 
their future great cities as near their southwestern waters as good harbors 
and good sites could be found. Already are Chicago and Toledo the 
greatest primary gathering and distributing ports on the lakes. The 
localities of both, in their natural state were rather forbidding, but, on 
closer examination, both are found to possess great advantages for such 
improvements as are needful in building large cities. That of Toledo, 
elevated from ten to fifty feet above the harbor, has a variety of surface 
well adapted, when properly graded, to quick surface drainage, while that 
of Chicago, lying but little above the lake, admits of a sewerage connection 
with the lake waters that, with an ample use of water from reservoirs, 
may keep the city healthfully clean. For commerce by water, these places 
are unequaled and cannot be rivaled. Chicago, by means of her canal 
and the Illinois river, will command the heavy freights exchanged between 
the great river region below the mouth of the Illinois and the two great 
lakes Michigan and Superior, with a large portion of lake Huron. 

Toledo, by means of her canals to Cincinnati and to Evansville, will 
hold equal control of the exchange freights adapted to water transport, of 
all the countries bordering the lower Ohio and Mississippi waters, to be 
exchanged for those of the regions around lakes Erie and Ontario and a 
portion of lake Huron. How extensive this commerce will soon become, 
the most sanguine will fail to duly estimate. Raw materials of manufac- 
ture, such as cotton, hemp, wool, tobacco, dyewoods, cabinet woods, will, 
for some time, be prominent in the commercial movements from South to 
North ; while, for all time, the interchange of commodities, the products 
of diversity of climate, may be relied on. First, the most common articles 
of food interchanged will swell the tide of commerce between the North 
and the South. Afterwards, in greatly increasing quantities, fruits of cold 
and warm climates and the same fruits and vegetables ripening at different 
times, will be exchanged and constitute an important part of their trade. 
Of the food, sugar and other products of the cane have become prominent, 
in these channels. Last year the production of sugar in the Gulf States 
reached about five hundred million pounds. A considerable part of this 
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is in progress of distribution from Chicago and Toledo to the people who 
deal primarily with lake ports. Most of the tropical products of the Gulf 
border, indigenous and imported, destined for consumption about the lakes 
will, probably, reach the lakes chiefly through the Mississippi river and be 
distributed, primarily, from Chicago and Toledo. The fish of the lakes, 
scarcely equaled in delicacy of flavor, will be a considerable article of 
Commerce to be distributed from the principal lake ports over all the plain. 
Lumber will be an item of great importance, in the interchange of com- 
modities between lake and river regions. White pine has become indis- 

nsable in the construction of good dwellings. This grows only in high 
atitudes. The northern shore of lake Erie, both shores of lake Huron, 
and the eastern shore of lake Michigan have pineries of great extent and 
excellence sufficient for the demands of Commerce, very many years, per- 
haps for all time. Below the latitude of Chicago and Toledo, this timber 
does not grow. These places, by means of their canals and railroads, 
possess the best channels to carry it to the towns south and west which 
can be reached by canal, railroad or river transport. On some of the 
upper Mississippi waters there are good pineries which may supply that 
river and the places which carry on their primary trade at the towns on 
its banks. So, a portion of the Ohio river and its commercial dependen- 
cies will be supplied, in part, from the Allegheny river with an inferior 
article. With these exceptions, western Ohio, northern and middle In- 
diana and a large portion of Illinois will receive their supplies of pine 
lumber from Toledo and Chicago. 

Coal will be distributed inland from Toledo, to a considerable extent of 
country. ‘This is also true of all the lake cities, in respect to anthracite 
brought to Buffalo from northern Pennsylvania. Bituminous coal is dis- 
tributed, at present, from Cleveland and Erie, to the other lake ports, 
above. It is dug from the great Allegheny coal field which has its north- 
ern outcrop about 40 miles from the shore of lake Erie. The Michigan 
coal field which crops out on Saganaw bay and is distant about sixty miles 
from Detroit and Toledo will, probably, be the source of supply to these 
cities, and possibly, to all the ports on lakes Huron and Erie. Chicago 
will receive her bituminous coal, by canal and railroad, from the great 
coal field of Illinois. The eastern outcrop of this coal field is about 80 
miles west of Chicago. Gypsum and water-lime, obtained on the shores 
of lakes Erie and Michigan, will contribute considerable freight for the 
benefit of Chicago, Toledo and Cleveland. 

The indigenous trade of the central plain has been rather touched upon 
than exhibited in detail, in the above sketch. This home trade now fur- 
nishes a large proportion of the tonnage of the lake cities; and, as it will 
grow in magnitude and value much faster than the trade with regions out 
of the plain, the chief agency in the future increase of the principal lake 
cities, should be looked for in this direction. 

It will be proper, before closing the notice of this department of their 
Commerce, to take into consideration the advantages of our best located 
lake cities, in reference to their capacity to manufacture and to collect and 
distribute the manufactures of the cold regions around the lakes. 

Since machinery, moved by steam, has taken upon itself to make most 
of the useful and ornamental articles that pass under the general name of 
manufactures, it has found itself best placed in large cities and populous 
districts. Machinery for one branch of manufactures flourishes best near 
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to machinery for other and different branches. There is a needful co-op- 
operation which requires proximity. This brings manufactures more and 
more into large masses, either constituting the bases of large cities or 
swelling commercial cities into an unwonted growth. The manifestations 
of this new power, in city-building, are plain in all civilized countries, and 
especially in the high latitudes of Europe and North America. Experi- 
ence proves, that men can endure more labor, bodily and mental, and that 
they will perform more service for the same compensation, in high than 
in low latitudes. This well known fact explains, in some degree, the cause 
of growth of most of the great manufacturing cities—the hives of modern 
industry—in cold climates. In Europe, nearly all are north of the 48th 
parallel, and in this country, with slight exceptions, all are above the 39th 
d In looking over Europe and the United States it will be found 
that the cities and towns distinguished for their growth, since steam came 
into general use, are almost entirely in the vigor-giving climates of high 
latitudes. Perhaps the highest latitude in which are united the advan- 

of cheap food, fuel, and raw materials, may be,set down, other things 
being equal, as the most favorable for new manufacturing cities. 

Cheap food may be safely predicated of any fertile portion of the Union 
up to the northern limit at which Indian corn may be ripened with cer- 
tainty. From this grain it is perhaps superfluous to say, more nutriment 
is obtained from an equal quantity of land and labor than from any other 
cereal, except rice, which grows in a climate quite unfitted for manufac- 
turing towns. The grains, Indian corn, wheat, rye, and oats, it is well 
known, yield the heaviest areable product at or near the highest latitude 
which furnishes sufficient heat to ripen them. As that latitude is de- 
parted from towards the tropics, the stalk grows larger, while the ears of 
corn and the heads of the other grains decrease in relative size and num- 
ber. In Oswego county, New York, more than 120 bushels of corn have 
been grown on an acre; whereas in Alabama, 60 bushels would be nearly, 
if not quite, a maximum crop. 

The difference in the yield of wheat in the two climates, with equal 
fertility and cultivation, supposing both of the best kind, would be still 

ater in favor of thehigh latitude. The same may be said of oats and 
barley. While the plant, in these cereals, increases in size with increased 
heat and moisture, the grain produced therefrom decreases in quality and 
uantity, not only relatively, but positively. The root most used for food, 
the common potato, is notoriously governed by the same natural law, pro- 
ducing to the acre, in Upper Michigan and Northern New York, double 
in quantity and immeasurably better in quality than in Kentucky and 
Southern Ohio. 3 

The grasses cultivated and indigenous, it is well known, grow better 
crops above than below our 40th parallel of latitude. 43°, near the sea 
level, is near their favorite climate, which moves southward as that 
isothermal line, passing inland, is influenced by altitude. The grasses 
chiefly, and the grains to some extent, furnish the meats used for food. As 
might be expected, the largest and best animals for the butcher are grown 
chiefly in the region most a of grasses and grains; and the products 
of the dairy are decidedly larger and more profitable in the same region. 
The natural law, which under the best cultivation, gives the greatest and 
best product of the cereals in the coldest climate which will ripen them, 
operates also on domestic animals, which are brought to their highest 

















cities are chiefly furnished with meats and the products of the dairy 
from the country above latitude 39 deg. 

It is plain, then, that the cities on the shores of the great lakes and the, 
upper waters of the Mississippi will be that climate where food will be 
most abundant, not only of animal and vegetable, but the most substantial 
fruits, the apple and pear; the southern borders of the lake, and to some 
— the northern, having a special adaptation to the growth of these in 

ection. 

P With fuel the lake cities will be well supplied. All but Chicago are 
surrounded by woodland, but the permanent supply must come from the 
coal beds. One of these—that of Michigan, crops out on Saginaw Bay— 
the great Allegheny coal field is but 40 or 50 miles from Lake Erie, and 
that of Illinois is distant less than 100 miles from Chicago. Coal may be 
brought to this city by canal directly from the bed. It may reach Toledo 
in 60 miles by the railroad now nearly completed to Jackson, Michigan, 
where the coal field of Michigan has its southerly out-crop ; or by water 
from Saginaw Bay. If the coal of Ohio and Pennsylvania should be pre- 
ferred, it will reach Toledo by lake from Cleveland and Erie, to which 
places coal is brought by canal from beds distant about 50 miles. It 
may, therefore, be considered a settled point, that the lake cities will be 
supplied with fuel at a rate about as cheap as those cities on the great 
rivers South or on the Atlantic border. 

How will they stand as to raw materials for manufacture? Stone, tim- 
ber, iron, copper, lead, cotton, wool, &c., will abound and be easily cen- 
tered in the chief points of Commerce on river and lake. Beautiful and 
easily wrought freestone, and several kinds of limestone, are found on the 
borders of Lake Erie in extensive quarries, and can be delivered at the 
wharves of her cities at a low price. There is not a leading city on the 
lakes which has not in or near it this essential raw material, of good qual- 
ity and in great abundance. Timber of pine, fir, oak, whitewood, black and 
white walnut, hickory, ash, cherry, hemlock, &c., abound on the lake 
borders, of excellent quality. The raw materials for textile fabrics—cotton, 
hemp, flax, and wool, all, except the first, are in their favorite climate near 
the lakes, Cotton will be hereafter, as it has been heretofore, chiefly 
manufactured in a colder climate than that in which it grows. It will for 
that purpose be carried North to the nearest commercial and manufactur- 
ing centers, in which are united, in the highest degree, a vigor-giving 
climate, abundant food and raw material, and cheap channels of trans- 

rt. 

When all these considerations are fairly weighed, it seems almost abso- 
lutely certain that the great manufacturing hives of the North American 
plain will grow up on the borders of the lakes. The growth of the best 
situated of the lake cities has, up to this time, been chiefly owing to their 
commanding position for the concentration of commercial operations. No 
city attains very high position without manufactures; but these come as 
naturally where Commerce has established itself, as teeth in the mouth of 
an infant child. It is the natural tendency of the various branches of in- 
dustry to place themselves near to each other. It has always been so, but 
steam power, operating a constantly improving machinery, has wonder- 
fully increased this tendency during the past sixty years. 

The reader’s attention is called to the fact before stated, that the most 
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rapidly growing cities, built chiefly by modern instrumentalities, are in 
high latitudes, where the most vigorous men, the largest acreable product 
of grains and grasses, and the best stock for the butcher are produced. In 
-Europe this latitude is above 48, and in this country above 39. The best 
climate for manufacturing cities is probably between latitude fifty and fifty- 
six in Europe, and between forty and forty-five in this country. In Great 
Britain, all the great manufacturing cities, except London, are above lati- 
tude 52 deg. Those of recent growth in Europe generally, are chiefly 
either in high latitudes, or on elevations high above the ocean level. 

Old England and New England now manufacture largely for the cen- 
tral plain. They possess the men and capital, but lack the cheap food 
and raw material. New England also lacks cheap fuel for motive power. 
Her ascendancy as a manufacturing region is temporary, waiting only the 
development of the new country about the lakes and the upper Mississippi, 
to be superseded. The wonderful vigor which has characterized her peo- 
ple is in process of rapid deterioration from causes not now requiring 
enumeration. The necessities of her position will continue in use most of 
her present establishments, and some new manufactures will naturally 
spring up; but most of the increase needed for the consumption of the 
yearly addition of a million to our aggregate population, and for the ad- 
ditional consumption to supply the increasing wants of more than twenty 
millions, whose wealth is rapidly augmenting, together with the transfer 
of much capital and skill from the old States and the western nations of 
Europe, to be engaged in manufactures, will inure chiefly to the benefit of 
the cities on the lake borders and on the upper Mississippi waters. 

The best located of these cities have iad manifest advantages in posi- 
tion, climate, and the ample resources of the surrounding country, all 
provided by nature, against whose decree no human power can prevail, 
that it is wonderful their claims to become the future great cities of the 
continent have not been universally acknowledged by all who have inves- 
tigated the subject. 

The following facts bearing on this matter are believed to be indubit- 
able :— 

That the great central plain contains more than half the people of the 
United States, with a tendency to a rapid increase of the disproportion. 

That the lakes afford the best channel of Commerce for this interior 
population among themselves, and for communication with the North 
British American colonies, with our principal Atlantic cities, and with the 
countries over the ocean. 

That the Commerce of the people of the central plain, among them- 
selves, is many times greater than with all the world besides, and has, 
therefore, the power to build up and sustain a larger city population than 
can be supported on the Atlantic border by a Commerce, in a large pro- 
portion, external to them, of a smaller, and, by comparison, constantly les- 
sening number of people. 

That modern improvements have increased the tendency of manufac- 
tures to concentrate where Commerce has fixed, or is establishing its prin- 
cipal seats; and that both these great departments of human industry in- 
creasingly prefer high latitudes, where vigor of mind and muscle are im- 
parted to the human system. ‘That the preference for cold climates. has 
been strengthened by modern improvements, in habitations and clothing, 
whereby the inconveniences of a rigorous climate have been greatly les- 
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sened, leaving the advantages to be availed of almost unalloyed. That the 
climate of the lake region is that in which the heaviest crops of grain and 
grasses are produced, and therefore affords assurance of support to the 
largest masses of people concentrated at the best commercial points on the 
lake borders. 

That the emigrants who choose a cold climate for a future home, com- 
ing as they commonly do from a vigor-giving latitude, have more ability 
to aid in building up Commerce and manufactures than others from 
warmer climes, who, content with few comforts and fewer luxuries, seek a 
new home without changing climate, intending to enjoy an easy life with 
the minimum amount of labor. 

That the growth of cities in the central plain, from its early settlement 
to the present time, has been much more rapid than that of the cities of 
the Atlantic slope, proving conclusively their ability to become, at no dis- 
tant day, more populous, and consequently greater centers of power and 
influence. To remove all doubt where incredulity exists on this point, the 
following comparisons are submitted. The facts are drawn from the cen- 
sus returns. No interior city existed in 1790, and but two, Pittsburg and 
Cincinnati, in 1800. The average period of duplication since 1810, of the 


- cities brought into the census, has been for most of the Atlantic cities, 


over fifteen years, 

For the forty years from 1810 to 1850 New York increased at that 
rate, and ten cities, of which eight were in the central plain, doubled in 
less than fifteen years. 

For the thirty years from 1820 to 1850, two, Boston and New Orleans, 
grew at that rate, and twenty, of which thirteen were Western, had a 
more rapid growth. 

For the twenty years from 1830 to 1850 New York increased at that 
rate, and twenty-nine, of which twenty were in the Western plain, grew 
more rapidly. 

For the ten years from 1840 to 1850, Wilmington, Del., and Augusta, 
Me., doubled in fifteen years, and forty-seven, of which twenty-seven are in 
the plain, doubled in a shorter period. Of the sixty-nine cities, counting 
them in all the enumerations, which doubled their numbers in ten years 
and under, sixty-one are in the Western plain. They stand at the differ- 
ent enumerations as follows :— 


1800-10. 1810-20. 1820-30. 1830-40. 1840-50. 


For 50 years. For40 years, For 30 years. For20 years, For J€ years. 
Western cities 3 6 11 18 23 
Atlantic cities 0 1 2 2 8 


Of the nine cities which during the thirty years from 1820 to 1850 
averaged a duplication in eight years and under, eight are in the central 
plain, and one, Lowell, is in the Atlantic border. Of the seven cities which 
during the twenty years from 1830 to 1850 made an average duplication 
in six years and under, all are in the central plain; and for the ten years 
from 1840 to 1850, nine cities, of which cight are in the great plain, and 
one in the Atlantic slope, Manchester, N. H., doubled at the rate of six 
years and under. 

The relative rapidity of growth of the cities, external and internal, which 
we are comparing, may be further well illustrated, by giving their propor- 
tionate magnitude at the several decennial periods of the United States 
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census. And first, let us see how the two largest cities of the two sections, 
Cincinnati and New York, change their relation as to size. 

In 1800 Cincinnati stood as 1 to 80; in 1810, as 1 to 38; in 1820 as 
1to 13; in 1830 as 1 to 9; in 1840, as 1 to 7; and in 1850 as 1 to 5. 

The four interior cities, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, and St. Louis, as 
compared with the four exterior cities, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore, stood, as to population, in 1810, 1-29; in 1820, 1-21; in 
1830, 1-18; in 1840, 1-9; and in 1850, 1-5. 

The above, with Pittsburg and Louisville added to the interior cities, 
and Albany and Charleston to the Atlantic cities for the same period, 
bore proportion as follows: in 1810, 1-15; in 1820, 1-14; in 1830, 1-11; 
in 1840, 1-6; and in 1850, 1-3,4. 

The aggregate of the ten largest of each section (Atlantic and central 
plain) bore the proportion, in 1850, 1-344. 

Taking the aggregate city population of each section, their proportion 
in 1850 was about 1 in the interior plain to 2,4 in the Atlantic slope. 
At the present time, September, 1854, the plain has in it, very nearly, one, 
to two of the Atlantic border. In computing the numbers contained in 
the cities, the suburbs are included. New York, for instance, being set 
down at 650,000 for 1850; Brooklyn, Williamsburg, &ec., being consid- . 
ered as mere outgrowths of the great commercial emporium. The average 
period of duplication of the chief cities of the Atlantic slope, as shown by 
the various census returns, is more than twice as long as that of the prin- 
cipal cities of the central plain. Will this relative rapidity of growth be 
continued in the future? No reason can be perceived why it should not. 
On the contrary, various considerations present themselves to encourage 
the expectation of a greater disparity in favor of the central cities. 

The relative general increase of population, in the Atlantic slope, can- 
not be expected to gain on that of the central plain; while the proportion 
of city to rural population will, certainly, increase faster, in the new and 
fertile States of the plain, than in the old and comparatively sterile region 
bordering the Atlantic. This appears too self-evident to need proof. In 
the free States of the central plain, the town population scarcely exceeds 
one-seventh of all; while, in the Atlantic border, it constitutes, in the free 
States, nearly one-third. The growth of the Atlantic cities is more and 
more retarded, as they come under an increasing necessity of drawing 
their supplies of food from the very commercial cities of the center which, 
as some writers say, are to remain forever in subordination to the great 
Atlantic emporium. At what period, that law of their growth, established 
by the experience of their whole lifetime, for the cities of the central plain, 
is to be arrested, in its uniform action, threatening, by its continuance, to 
place one or more of these cities before New York in population in less 
than one hundred years, who shall predict ? 

The assertion that New York will be, evermore, the greatest city of 
America is frequently met with in her journals, but the grounds on which 
that assertion is based have not been vouchsafed. Or, if a reason has been 
given, it has been of that dogmatic sort which looks far above facts, argu- 
ments, and the ackndwledged principles which control the growth of cities. 
Will not some advocate of the exclusive right of salt water cities to be- 
come great, favor your readers with an opinion, as to the period when the 
most idly growing cities of the Interior will come down to the rate of 
growth of New York; or when New York will come up to the most pro- 
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gressive of them? The experience of sixty years has shown that from 
twelve to sixteen years is the period required by New York to double its 
numbers. The result of five census returns, embracing fifty years, has 
established the rule of duplication for Cincinnati to be from six to eight 
years. Will this ratio of increase be changed? If it will, when? It 
must be apparent to all, that unless there is a change in the law of growth, 
Cincinnati will overtake and pass New York. What new element is ex- 

ted to come to the aid of New York, or unwonted obstruction antici- 
pated for Cincinnati? The rivalry which the lake cities will keep up and 
increase will scarcely draw from her so much as their Commerce will 
throw into her lap; and yet, it is certain that one or more of them will 
become greater than she, and thenceforth claim championship for the cen- 
tral plain, in the contest with New York for supremacy. 

But, there is abundant room for all. New York, in our rapidly aug- 
menting foreign trade which more and more concentrates in her port, and 
in her portion of the still more rapidly developing home trade, has ele- 
ments of growth as promising for the future as they have been productive 
in the past. 

Philadelphia is chiefly the product of the abundant resources immedi- 
ately around her. These resources will never be exhausted as long as 
intelligent industry is there to use them. Her continued prosperity is on 
amore solid basis than that of Boston or Baltimore. These must lose 
their relative importance, and with it, the prestige which has aided in their 

owth. 

e Cincinnati and St. Louis—the chief river cities, are two hundred miles 
and more from their future rivals on the great lakes; and each possesses 
a natural reach of trade quite sufficient to make it a great city; greater 
probably than is anticipated by any but her most sanguine speculators. 

The lake cities, by the late reciprocity treaty, will have opened to them 
a new and great source of prosperity, in a free trade with the Canadas and 
an unobstructed navigation to the ocean. 

The Canadas are growing, in population, and in all the elements of 
national greatness, at a rate far more rapid than that of the United States, 
and only equaled by the more prosperous of the northwestern States. To 
the extent of the reciprocity provided in the treaty, they are annexed, and 
form, commercially and socially, a very important portion of the central 
In natural resources, the Canadas are equal to all the country 
ying south of the Ohio and Arkansas yivers. In progress towards distin- 
guished wealth and a high civilization, they are in advance of our gulf 
States. The benefits to come from their Commerce with the States of the 
central plain will inure, in their largest extent, to those cities on the 
southern shores of the lakes best situated for extended Commerce with the 
interior and with the chief cities of the great rivers. 

The foregoing speculations have not the unity of design nor the com- 

leteness of execution which is desirable; but they will be suggestive, and 
it is hoped, will be improved upon by other and better writers, Neither 
the philosophy of city growth, nor indeed, of social advancement generally, 
seems to have attracted that attention from our best minds which it de- 
serves. The recent rapid growth of the cities of Great Britain and this 
country, is among the most remarkable phenomena of human progress. 
It should be traced to its causes, and the natural laws which impel man- 
kind in this direction be fully developed by men of science. J. W. 8. 
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VINCENT NOLTE, OF EUROPE AND AMERICA. 





































Mr. Vincent Notre resides in Hamburgh, and was seventy-five — 
of age last November. He is a German by descent, was born at Leghorn, 
in Italy, and is a citizen of the United States. He has lived in Leghorn, 
Trieste, and Venice, in Nantes, Paris, Amsterdam, London, Philadelphia, 
and New Orleans. How many times he has crossed the Atlantic we are 
afraid to say. As he left his birth-place in his ninth year, his wanderings 
have lasted for some sixty years, during which the longest period of 
abode in any one place seems to have been his residence at New Orleans, 
Mr. Vincent Nolte saw Bonaparte at Leghorn, after Arcole in 1796, and 
he saw Wellington and the allies at Paris in 1815. He fought under 
Jackson at New Orleans in 1814, and was with Lafayette in Paris during 
the revolution of 1830, He sailed down the Ohio and Mississippi in flat- 
boats in the winter of 1811, and he sailed down the Danube, through the 
Turkish principalities to Odessa in 1841. 

At the invitation of Fulton, he was present at the starting of the Cler- 

mont on its trial trip to Albany; saw it move straight out into the middle 
of the river, hover round in a circle twice, and move up the stream. He 
was shipwrecked on the Carysfort Reef, off the coast of Florida, was im- 
— in the Queen’s Bench, in London, and had the yellow fever in 
Yew Orleans. 
Mr. Nolte has been a merchant; the “giant of cotton speculation” at 
New Orleans; a contractor for supplying muskets for the French army ; 
the mercantile agent in Cuba and the United States of the house of Hope 
& Co., of Amsterdam ; an agent of the Barings; an operator in stocks; a 
translator of manuscripts at Venice; a member of the company of the 
Tresor de Numismatique et de Glyptique ; a writer on finance; an editor. 
He stood in business relations with, he enjoyed the acquaintance of most 
of the great men of “high finance” of the last half century—with the 
Barings, Labouchere, Hottinguer, Lafitte, and the great financier of the 
empire, Ouvrard. 

In his wanderings everywhere, Mr. Nolte seems always to have had the 
luck to get there in the nick of time to see somebody or something of in- 
terest. It sometimes happens with persons of vivid imagination, that in 
old age, what they have seen becomes mixed up with what they have 
heard described, and which they picture to themselves in such lively 
colors, that they think of it and describe it as actually witnessed by them- 
selves. We do not know that this has been the case with Mr. Nolte. 
Certain it is, that so crowded with great events and movements—military, 
civil, financial, and industrial—have the last fifty years been, that the man 
who spent his time in wandering up and down on the face of the earth, as 
it was Mr. Nolte’s fortune to do, could not fail to see much, if he had a 
seeing eye. This qualification he was far from lacking. Versatile and 
vivacious, quick to think and quick to act, a ready reader of men’s faces 














* Fifty Years in both Hemispheres; or Reminiscences of the Life of a former Merchant. By 
Vincent Nourse, late of New Orleans, Translated from the German. Redfield, 110 and 112 Nassau 
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and thoughts, Nolte was the very man to seek such adventures and to de- 
scribe them. 

He says there is Italian blood in his veins, and those who read his life 
will agree with him in thinking it likely. His memoirs remind us con- 
stantly of that other Italian, Benvenuto Cellini, and may take their place 
by the side of his in that most interesting and instructive branch of litera- 
ture, that most peculiar, and, in some respects, most valuable class of 
books—autobiography. The very fact of a man’s writing his own life in- 
dicates a character out of the ordinary line, and prepares us for something 
interesting, because unique. It implies simplicity of a certain kind, and 
an open frankness. 

We have few English autobiographies. If this fact indicates a national 
trait, it does not necessarily imply a national defect of character. It is 
not always the qualities we most admire in the man which make him in- 
terest us in his autobiography. The simplicity of egotism, loquacious 
vanity, make very pleasant reading, but not often a pleasant companion or 
friend. What a fund of entertainment there is in Madame D’Arblay’s 
Diary and Letters !—yet how full of the vivacious vanity of the author of 
Evelina! Who would strike out a page of Boswell’s Johnson? Yet what 
page of the whole book is not marked with the Doctor’s imperiousness 
and Bozzy’s obsequiousness ? 

Mr. Nolte in 1853 published in German his account of his experiences 
and adventures in the multifarious capacities he has filled, and the coun- 
tries he has lived in. The English translation of his memoirs (if a trans- 
lation) is well done,‘and is an excellent specimen of easy colloquial Eng- 
lish, - As Mr. Nolte is equally at home in the languages as well as among 
the people of Germany, France, and England and America, we do not see 
why he could not furnish us with the English original as well as the 
German. 

What was it that sent this man thus wandering over the Earth? The 
spirit of Mercantile Speculation. Speculation, we say, not the narrow 
spirit of the tradesman who contents himself with being the mere channel, 
the conduit pipe through which supplies pass from producer to consumer. 
On such small spirits Mr. Vincent Nolte quite looks down. “ What is 
usually understood,” says he “by the word merchant, is simply the factor 
of sales and purchases, This man, no matter how extended his trade, re- 
mains what in the mercantile categories of South Germany, particularly 
in Austria, is called a wholesale tradesman—he is but a tradesman, and 
not a merchant in the true spirit of that word. It is the speculative spirit 
alone which marks the real merchant. And the use of this spirit when 
kept subordinate to his actual clearly known means, which requires from 
him a prevision and observation of all possible results that may occur, is 
what procures for him a character for prudence.” Mr. Nolte seems to have 
felt no doubt of his possessing this true mercantile spirit in a large degree, 
whatever doubts his narrative may leave on the reader’s mind on this point. 
Accordingly his life has been one series of ceaseless speculations, his chief, 
most successtul, but ultimately disastrous operations, being in the cotton 
market of New Orleans. There can be no doubt that Mr. Nolte had some 
talent, and a real intense love for mercantile speculations. It is, we think, 
a great mistake to attribute the devotion to business of many merchants 
who even after acquiring fortune seem fastened by a kind of fascination to 
their counting houses, to the love of money. The force of old habit in 
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but chiefly a real love, a natural or acquired taste for the combina- 
tions and the calculations, the wide-reaching views, the uncertainties, and 
the triumphs of mercantile life, is what takes many an aged merchant from 
what we call the enjoyment of his.money, and keeps him busy in making 
more. 
There is, no doubt, a genius for mercantile speculation, just as there is 
for the combination and maneuver of forces in the field, for art, for author- 
ship. The merchant erects a fortune as the builder builds a ship, and takes 
the same pride in seeing it gradually rise, in noble proportions, the work 
of patient industry, of wise foresight, of knowledgé and of study. To set 
down the sordid love of money as the leading motive of a life like that of 
Astor or Girard, or even such a nomade as Vincent Nolte, is utterly to 
mistake the character of such men. We would not be understood as jus- 
tifying an inordinate devotion to business. That it cramps and distorts 
the character, that it unfits for many other and even higher enjoyments and 
employments of life, and the society of families and friends, is no less true, 
no more true of this than of any other disproportionately developed taste 
or faculty. And yet if anything very great is to be looked for on earth, 
it must be at the expense of very great effort. So said the ancients, And 
we do not know that modern wisdom has found out the contrary. Mr. 
Vincent Nolte thinks he would have made a painter because a a he 
says, a powerful imagination, diligence, and perseverance, but he began 
life as a clerk in the house of Otto Franck & Co., at Leghorn, in 1795, 
while drawing caricatures, the theaters, dress, and flirtation, formed his real 
occupation. His tailor’s bill at the end of a year presented the “ not incon- 
sidérable sum total of twelve coats of all colors, and twenty-two pairs of 
hose and pantaloons, which were just then coming into fashion.” The ex- 
nses of this rather fast life for a youth of 16, were defrayed in a manner 
which Mr. Nolte relates with delicious natvete, a communicative simplicity 
which marks the whole book, and which paints the author for you as vividly 
as he paints others. He says— 


I sauntered about, made sketches of the French soldiery and the street-groups, 
invented all kinds of follies to pass away the time, and spent considerable sums 
of money. Antonio Antoni, the old cashier of our establishment, had too much 
respect for the son of his former master and the nephew of his present one, to 
deny me anything; so he gave me all I asked, and that he had a good reason for 
so doing and for keeping me in « good humor, was afterwards made manifest by 
the circumstance that, through my uncle’s negligence in looking after the books 
and asking for a yearly balance-sheet, the said books remained four years in 
arrear. 

When, at length, by the advice of one of our two book-keepers, an Englishman, 
named Henry Betts, an attempt was made to regulate our accounts, a gradual 
peculation of about sixty-thousand pezza in the four years was discovered. The 
other book-keeper was a brother of the unfaithful cashier, and the embezzlement 


was thus easily explained. 


From Leghorn Mr. Nolte removed to Hamburgh and enters his father’s 
house, the failure of which again led to change of residence, and he obtained 
a situation in the house of A. M. Labouchere and Troteau, at Nantes. It 
was through Mr. Labouchere that he became connected with the house of 
Hope & Co., by which he was sent upon an important mercantile mission 
to the United States. His duties required his residence at New Orleans, 
where Mr. Nolte remained for many years during the most prosperous or 
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least disastrous period of his unfortunate, yet not unhappy life. He could 
bear adversity better than prosperity. Mr. Baring said of him, and in fact 
his fund of animal spirits and vitality made this man, (in no very lofty sense,) 
“ superior to his accidents.” 


Of the sketches of notabilities of all sorts with which his book abounds, 
one of the most complete and interesting is that of G. J. Ouvrard, the 
financier of the French Empire. Passing by the crowd of kings, queens, 
generals, financiers, merchants, painters, sculptors, authors, actors, inven- 
tors, statesmen, and lawyers, which fills Mr. Nolte’s pages, we will let him 
introduce to the readers of the Merchants’ Magazine, the tinancier G. J. 
Ouvrard.* And in this connection his account of the house of Hope & Co. 
will be found of interest. , 


THE HOUSE OF HOPE AND COMPANY, AMSTERDAM, 


The house of Hope and Co. in Amsterdam consisted at that time of the head 
amare of the whole concern, Mr. Henry Hope, who, as the son of a Scottish 
oyalist settled in Boston,t had been born in the United States, and had emigra- 
ted to England after the first invasion of Holland by the French republican army 
under Pichegru ; then of several members of the Hope family, Adrian, Thomas 
L. Hope, (the well known “ Furniture Hope,” who had written a work on an- 
tique furniture,) and Henry Philip Hope, who resided sometimes at the Hague, 
sometimes in England, had capital and interests in the Amsterdam firm, but, as 
sleeping partners of the concern, were never known nor mentioned in it by 
name. The management of the house was in the hands of Mr. John Williams, 
an Englishman, who had married the niece of Mr. Henry Hope, and afterwards 
assumed the name of John Williams Hope, but in the latter years of his life 
called himself John Hope, under the authority of a royal patent signed by George 
IV. as Prince Regent. Beside this gentleman stood, as the most active member 
of the house, the very soul in fact of the concern, Mr. P. C. Labouchere, whom 
I have already named. This distinguished man, born at the Hague, was the son 
of a French dry-goods merchant residing there—a native of Orthes in Bearn, 
who had sent the young man to his brother, of whom we have already spoken, 
established in Nantes, there to commence the mercantile career marked out for 
him. There, young Labouchere exhibited so many evidences of intelligence 
and industry, that his uncle felt desirous of opening before him a broader field 
than he could pretend to offer in his own establishment, and as it just so chanced 
about the time in question that his friend Mr. Hope had commissioned him to 
send him an active and capable clerk to take charge of his French correspond- 
ence, he proposed his nephew to that gentleman, who accepted the youth’s ser- 
vices and engaged him provisionally on an agreement for three years with a fair 
salary. Shortly before the close of this term, young Labouchere gave his prin- 
cipal a hint that a moderate increase of salary was desirable. An answer was 
promised for the next morning. When he went at the appointed time to receive 
the anticipated reply, old Mr. Hope laid before him for his signature a contract 
already drawn up, in which he named him as his partner, with a suitable share 
in the profits, and intrusted him with the signature of the house. Myr. Labou- 
chere was at that time but twenty-two, yet ere long assumed the highly respect- 
able position of head of the firm, the first in the world, and studied the manners 
of a French courtier previous to the Revolution: these he soon made so thor- 





* We had marked and in type Mr. Nolte’s highly interesting account of G, J. Ouvrard for the pres- 
ent article, but must defer its publication.— Editor Merchants’ Magazine. 

+ Mr. Hope lived some time in Quincy, Massachuseits, and went from that place to Europe a poor 
boy.— Ed, Merchants’ Magazine. 
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oughly his own, that they seemed to be a part of his own naturé, He made a 
point of distinguishing himself in every thing he undertook by a certain perfec- 
tion, and carried this feeling so far, that, on account of the untractable lack of 
elasticity in his body and a want of ear for music which nature had denied him, 
he for eighteen years deemed it necessary to take dancing lessons, becanse he 
saw that others surpassed him in the graceful accomplishment. It was almost 
painful to see him dance. The old school required, in the French quadrilles, 
some enirechats and one or two pirouettes, and the delay they occasioned him 
always threw him out of time. I have often seen the old gentleman, already 
more than fifty, return from a quadrille covered with perspiration. Properly 
speaking, he had no refined education, understood but very little of the fine arts, 
and, notwithstanding his shrewdness and quickness of perception, possessed no 
natural powers of wit, and consequently was all the more eager to steal the 
humor of ether people. He once repeated to myself a witty remark of his own 
to one of his clerks, the celebrated answer of De Sartines, a former chief of the 
French police, to one of his subordinates, who asked for an increase of pay in 
the following words: “ You do not give me enough—still I must live!” The 
reply he got was: “I do not perceive the necessity of that!" Now, so hard- 
hearted a response was altogether foreign to Mr. Labouchere’s disposition, as he 
was aman of most excellent and generous feeling. He had, assuredly without 
intention, fallen into the singular habit of speaking his mother-tongue—the 
French—with an almost English intonation, and English with a strong French 
accent. But he was most of all remarkable for the chivalric idea of honor in 
mercantile transactions, which he constantly evinced, and which I never, during 
my whole life, met with elsewhere, in the same degree, however numerous may 
have been the high-minded and honorable merchants with whom I have been 
thrown in contact. He fully possessed what the French call “ des idees cheva- 
laresques.” 

I had seen this remarkable man, (who, by the way, was married to the second 
daughter of Sir Francis Baring in London,) at Hamburgh, when the failure in 
that city of the former very extensive house of Martin Dorner who, as banker 
for the Russian loan, was a correspondent of Hope and Co., had called him 
thither. He took that occasion to present himself to my father with a letter of 
recommendation from his old London friend; but I merely saw him, as I was 
too young and too inexperienced to form any but a partial opinion of him, even 
when he passed a day with us at Eppendorf; only his elegant manners had 
attracted and pleased me, and long remained in my memory. ‘They had inspired 
me with a species of awe. When, summoned by himself, I again saw him at 
Amsterdam, it was on ‘change. I had not, as already intimated, found him in 
his office, and was conducted to him by his younger brother, Samuel P. Labou- 
chere, the still surviving partner of Hope ph Co. We found him at the Bourse, 
leaning with his back against a pillar and surrounded by a swarm of jobbers and 
runners, acting entirely on the defensive, that he might get breath. ‘Twenty-five 
years later, I saw, leaning against that very identical pillar, his successor in the 
house of Hope and Co., Mr. Jerome Sillem from Hamburgh, not, either, without 
remarking the singular contrast between the manners of these two distinguished 
merchants. Mr. Labouchere, who had the highest respect for his friend Sillem, 
on account of his truly practical good sense in all things,and his unusually pene- 
trating sagacity, and was in the habit of calling him “a rough diamond,” would 
put aside the runners who beset him, with great seriousness but also with much 
dignity, while Sillem, on the other hand, would snarl very fiercely at them, and 
frequently pushed them violently out of his way with both hands, and as much 
rudeness of manner as possible, After change hours, if he again chanced to 
meet these gentry, he would lift his hat with a subservient air, indeed. “ Here,” 
he would say to me, “they are not troublesome,—but on change I have to be 
rude in order to get rid of them.” Yet, be it here remarked, to do this required 
no especially severe effort. The outward conventional forms of politeness, par- 
ticularly those of French device, were not in accordance with his nature, and 
hung about him like an ill-fitting garment. He understood politeness where he 
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considered it appropriate, rather in the English sense—he substituted for it a 
certain heartiness and readiness to serve those with whom he had intercourse. 

After the close of the Bourse, Mr. Labouchere placed my arm confidentiall 
in his and said, “ Let us take a walk; we will be able to converse cndieenfbed, 
and to better purpose, than in the counting-room. I have very often been pre 
by my brother, to give him permission to send an agent to the United States, 
but would never listen to his request, until he made mention of you and your 
wishes. I think that I have a perfect knowledge of you, and understand you, 
from nee correspondence, and that you may be useful to him, to yourself, and 
to us all,’ 

The “ us all” sounded very pleasantly in my ears, for under the word us was 
Pew to understand a mission for the important house of Messrs. Hope itself. 

instantly said, “ How is that? Us all?” 

“my will tell you,” he continued. “To make your first appearance as agent 
for the house of my brother is a very good preliminary introduction to the United 
States, and you can, according to the directions and hints I will give you, care- 
fully look fo you there a couple of months, until we shall have some fur- 
ther additional need of your services. Even were you not to make one single 
bargain, I should still be well enough satisfied; but I have something better in 
store for you. You will be intrusted with a mission that will make you catch 
a — to hear of. You will feel the ground heaving under your feet,” 

» &e, 

And here he begun to sketch for me the outline of a really coilossal under- 
taking he was then planning in his own mind, and with which the reader shall 
presently be made better acquainted. 

He then pointed out the position he had in view, and the heavy responsibility 
that would rest upon my shoulders. He was right. 1 did catch my breath at 
the magnificence of his project. Ere I had put a hand to it, I at once declared 
to Mr. Labouchere that I was too young and inexperienced to assume such a 
responsibility, and thatT should only in a moderate degree equal his expecta- 
tions. His answer was— 

“ That is my business, and not yours, I have but one thing to recommend 
to you: never commit any action which may one day cause you to blush before 
me, or in the presence of your own conscience !” 

I was now placed upon the right ground. He had correctly judged me, and 
I had understood him perfectly. At length we touched upon the question, how 
much salary I was to receive for all this, He replied— 

“Nothing! Your expenses will be liberally paid! that is all. If you cannot 
foresee what a position such a part may secure for you in the commercial world, 
and the facilities which it cannot fail to open for you in the future, you had bet- 
ter stay at home.” 

My reply was that his extreme confidence honored me, and that I would un- 
conditionally agree to all that he saw fit to point out to me. 

“In order to progress,” he added, “ you must renounce all impatience to 
succeed.” 

The leaven of impatience which he had perhaps discovered in me did not, 
however, belong to personal account. A glance at the circumstances and pros- 
pects of my family, whom I had left in Hamburgh—my father, as I have already 
remarked, was in his sixtieth year when I parted from him-—-was the stimulus 
which kept alive within me this burning desire for rapid progress and early suc- 
cess. 

The business, of which Mr. Labouchere had communicated only to me arough 
outline, and which I got to understand and form an opinion of, in its whole ex. 
tent, only several months later in the autumn of 1805, originated in one of the 
many conceptions and combinations of Mr. G. J. Ouvrard, formerly a celebrated 
barker, afterwards transformed into the munitionaire general, who published his 
own memoirs in three volumes, during the vear 1826. 
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Finances of Siates of the Union. 


Art. I—PINANCES OF STATES OF THE UNION IN 1853-54. 


MAINE ~- MASSACHUSETTS — NEW JERSEY — PENNSYLVANIA — MARYLAND -~ SOUTH CAROLINA~-KEN- 
TUCKY — TENNESSEE — ALABAMA — LOUISIANA — OHIO — MICHIGAN — INDIANA ~~ ILLINOIS —-CALI* 
FORNIA.— MISSISSIPPI, 

We have compiled, from various official reports, the succeeding state- 
ments of the debts and finances, &e., of such of the States as have been 
furnished to our hands. We trust the State Treasurers, or other officers 
in each State, will hereafter transmit to the Editor of the Merchants’ 
Magazine all annual documents touching their debt, finances, and general 
resources, as we desire to give, from year to year, a full exhibit of the 
commercial, industrial, and financial condition of every State embraced 
in the American Union. 


MAINE, 


It appears by the Report of the State Treasurer for the year ending 
December 31, 1853, that the amount of cash on hand on the Ist of Janu- 
ary, 1853, was $165,448 23. The receipts during the year were 
$361,417 57—making a total of available means of $526,865 80. The 
disbursements were $434,361 09—leaving a balance, December 31, 1853, 
of $92,504 71. This is subject to reduction, however, to meet past ap- 
propriations of $62,877 59—leaving a balance of $30,127 12 in the 
treasury, to be applied to future accruing expenditures. Among the extra- 
ordinary items of expenditure for the past year were the following :— 
Payment on the Massachusetts lands.... ......esecsseceeeceeseees $112,500 00 


On account of repairs of Insane Hospital ...........seeeeee0 eocees 24,000 60 
For construction, &c., of Reform School buildings ee eeceees 18,000 00 


Total eeeerene ereeerereeeeene ®eeeeereeeeee 92209 00.9 ef $154,500 00 


The payments on the public debt have been.........eeeeeees eoesese 10,000 00 
And for interest on debt ..... ih ia cate <6 ti he can io Cana ae coves. 42,414 31 
Leaving for ordinary expenses of government, including payments from 

School Funds, d&c.......... oot WEENIE SS SRA pag a aig Lge: 289,787 47 

The payment of $112,500 on the Massachusetts lands was made by the 
Treasurer immediately on the approval of the deed by the Commissioners 
on the part of Maine; and ten bonds, of $25,000 each, were given for the 
balance, payable, one in each of the years 1863, ’64, ’65, ’66, ’67, ’68, ’69, 
1870, 1871, and 1872—at 5 per cent interest. 

The Treasurer estimates the receipts for 1854, including the cash on 
hand, at $452,290 68; and the expenditures, at $318,267 02. Of the 
receipts, $207,000 is estimated from taxes, and $100,000 from the Land 
Office. And of the expenditures accruing, $21,000 is on the public debt, 
$30,500 for interest, and $12,000 on account of the Reform School—leav- 
ing $245,767 02 for ordinary expenditures. 

The remaining funded debt of the State, aside from the land debt, is 
stated as follows :— 


Due January a; 1858, and not called for eeeereeeereare eeeeeeee $11,000 
Due March 4, ) ero eeeeee eree eeeee ee eraeeeaeereeeae eeneeveevee 10,000 
Due February 1, 1855 ...... ce cceceeeeccccecseccees $s doedeeceia’ 

Due March 7, 1855...... 

Due March 7, 1856.......0.6- re eT Oe pe ciehn bss vihh waaay 

Due February 1, 1860 ........ eee . eee eeeeereeeteeee 

$461,500 
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Of this amount, the large sum of $391,500 is to be provided for early 
in 1855 and 1856. 4 
The annual State tax of $400,000 being all engrossed by the ordinary 
expenditures of government, and the sales of public lands having been 
stopped for the present year, the Treasurer says the resources for the 
ayment of the public debt falling due in 1855-6, are reduced to the 
llowing :— 


Assets in the Land Office due or maturing before 1856 .......s:++eeeeeee $821,000 
80 much of cash on hand as can be spared .........0eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeens 80,000 
ON DURUM, 6. ct ccbbccceeeskedentscsccescanseenan 8,000 
Notes due at the Treasurer's office prior to March 7, 1856......0+.+40++ ; 2,000 

DU dinrwskcvesrces eeneee ereeeeeer ee ee eaeeeree eet eeereeeeeeee eeee $361,000 


The receipts from the Land Office in 1858, were.........sseee00++ $85,480 27 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Report of the State Auditor of Massachusetts says the entire debt 
and liabilities of the Commonwealth, including over five millions of serip 
loaned to aid in the construction of sundry railroads from 1837 to 1841, 
is $6,853,730 76; increase during the year, $168,000. j 

The amount loaned to the several roads is amply secured, and a fund 
has been created to meet the payment of over $1,100,000 of the balance 

There remains of the funded debt unprovided for, $475,000; and tem- 
porary loans or floating debt, proposed to be paid by State tax, $220,000 
—total, $695,000. 

The property of the Commonwealth, including the security held for its 
loan to railroads and real estate, &c., valued at $2,079,796, amounts to 
$11,092,457 61; surplus resources, $4,238,727 05. 

The various productive securities in the hands of the Treasurer, in- 
cluding those in the Western Railroad Loan Sinking Fund, amount to 
$4,422,714 27—all well secured, and averaging over six per cent per 
annum. 

The public lands in Maine, valued last year at $616,000, have been sold 
for $646,000, and the proceeds divided between the Western Railroad 
Stock Sinking Fund and School Fund, which last amounts now to 
$1,244,284 05. 

The Auditor gives the following statement of receipts and expenditures 
for the past year, including for extraordinary as well as tor ordinary pur- 
poses :— 








Ordinary revenue...... $882,289 82 | New lunatic hospital serip. $175,000 00 
School and other funds . 461,615 75 | Temporary loans........ 546,000 00 
Interest on railroad scrip 52,500 00 

Total receipts... scscecesscess ore sere SbRs ESSN eeee $2,118,205 07 


Payments, $2,181,379 95, showing an excess of payments of $63,174 88, 
Cash on hand beginning of 1853: Ordinary revenue, $8,684 02; school 
fund, $133,052 54; for hospital and alms-houses, $124,408 02. The 
payments were: Legislature, convention, salaries, &c., $87,488 70; school 
and other funds, $502,896 24; interest on scrip loans, $56,350; new 
lunatic hospital, $200,845 01; temporary loans repaid, $446,800; five 
per cent loan paid, $100,000 ; cash on hand, $202,969 66. 

The ordinary receipts were :— 
VOL, XXXI,—NO. III. 
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From revenue........... $595,684 32 | Shih deni Ancatetiiessicinon $285,605 00 


TN oo ch bADUA Aas biden ahh bebe Vola a Weadde cissac eauck $882,289 83 


Ordinary itures .... $679,752 87 | State Prison............. $40,551 01 
CRP RM re sares 154,184 82 ; sienenionlinen 


Total..... eeeereer ee eee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee $874,488 40 
Showing an excess of revenue Of .......seeeeecscccscceccecesees $7,800 62 


NEW JERSEY. 
1853. 1854. 
Revenue. ......ccccccccess eeeeweeeeeeeeeeeeeeaee $159,576 "3 $160,821 20 
oe mS ory 160,860 48 146,600 00 
In ury, January, 1854 ..-...... S260 0% 8,826 25 Pe a 
The State delet cnnalateref 0 tenn wande ta 2007: SiR Ak 85,000 00 
Loan of 1852. eeereeeeeve seers ee ee eeeeeeseeeeees Seeeeeeeee 80,000 00 


Total debt of State. eeeeeeeereseeese . ee $65,000 00 


To discharge which there are available means Hsp Re $0 cece 66,808 25 
The amount of the Free School Fund is..........seeeeeeeeeeees 893,994 68 
January 1, 1853, it was... eeeeeaeveeeeeeeeeeeesee ee eeeeeeaeeeeaneee 876,791 06 


. 


Increase during last year...........++ oc eecceeccncconceee $17,803 63 


Of the State revenue, $117,667 60 was realized from transit duties and 
taxes on the Camden and Amboy and New Jersey Railroad Companies, 
and the Delaware and Raritan Canals, The Free School Fund is $393,994 
—an increase since last year of $17,203. The whole receipts from public 
works since 1833 have been $1,579,558; of which $1,339,765 have been 
from the joint companies, $217,883 from the New Jersey Railroad Com- 
pany, and $21,910 from the Paterson Railroad, 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


The Message of Governor Bigler to the Legislature of Pennsylvania ex- 
hibits the finances of the State in a favorable light. His summary is as 
follows :— 

At the time of his induction into office, December, 1851, the liabilities 
of the State were as follows, to wit :— 


Six per cent bonds ..... -. $2,314,028 61 
Five do. do. 86,704,458 08 
Four and one half per cent bonds . . 198,200 0 
Relief notes, per act of May, 1841...........+-.e00- 650,163 00 
Certificates for unpaid interest on the public debt, for the years 1843, 

1844, and 1845, with their accumulated interest......... iSite 204,680 20 
Domestic creditors’ IN is ian ch denidicd Hed widi eWbveccceive 82,982 74 


Total liabilities December 1, 1851 $40,154,457 48 
Add loan of April 2, 1852, for the completion of the North Branch 
Can 850,000 00 


$41,004,457 48 
From which take the following payments :— 
To the sinking fund............eeeee0% Seasecheed -- $681,469 83 


Interest on outstanding certificates .... 50,752 91 
—_ 782,222 47 


—_———— 


Total funded debt January 4, 1854. ......seeeeseeeseeeeeees $40,272,235 O1 


The floating liabilities of the Commonwealth, and current demands 
upon the treasury at this time, are— 
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Po son ns oa Naa hah tata R¥ees pisces yoo ne 
Temporary OONS cccccccecces eeeee eeeeeeeeeeeee ee eeeteeeeeee 590,000 
Unpaid appropriations ..........cesceeccesecceencssresereeeues 805,695 00 





$1,223,429 00 
Various public improvements have been undertaken by the State in 
the years 1852-3, at an expense of $2,148,915, viz.:— 








For re-laying the north track of the Columbia Railroad......... 835,500 00 
For the construction of a new road to — the inclined planes on the 
Alleghany Mountains .......... 6 RESET NO TEAS as ave 656,084 90 
For the completion of the Western r servoir. Ctpeesevvececroccece 53,380 41 
For the North Branch Canal ............- Coens heed ene eee 0 dene 1,000,000 00 
For the new locks on the Delaware Division..... Saas Cxe sy ae « cae 80,000 00 
Tele mew improvement. éodi co ss ccivies casVeevevecdecs . $2,148,915 31 


The following were the sources of revenue of Pennsylvania for the last 
fiscal year ending December 1, 1853 :— 














Tax on real and personal estate......... oebtiee ve esas sesestecce: FPGLSEE OO 
PE OR GON mMENNION GOR. « o<5.a:nsccnapdnscviedtes dos dnveccstne ° 171,569 00 
Tax on bank dividends ....... AAT RS pe ea a uedun as 220,004 00 
Tax on collateral inheritances ..........ccccccccccescces jacana 155,401 00 
SE SN UNI oo cab boc bh wick ne cc st ck ibe stbemaenseace 1,893,246 00 
Licenses to taverns, pedlars, and brokers ........... bie ewies ede 805,696 00 
Premiums on charters, &c...... casvaven PIE Te A ESE ae oe 418,271 00 
Premiums on loans negotiated ee ob edaie’ hs kectrehewne 104,004 00 
Tax on State loans..... ceakabuacs iiie Ned adap ohk kc aenis 124,048 00 
Sales of public property .......sccseecccescees shumsessadegenss 164,662 00 
Miscellaneous sources .......ccccccccvccccecs jonkiiaebes iVedee $49,019 00 

Total ordinary revenue .......+..00e AOA eahndeceddereeses $5,232,470 00 
Add balance on hand December 1, 1852 Sepp Picibinekdceuenaaw 1,882,611 00 
Add loans negotiated ...... oconaes betciasereiuadecss thsnccet - 4,295,832 00 

WUE Veda vevide vids Pee ee eae ee ues bes ded oes cccde> ass. See 

Expenditures for the year were as follows:— 

Public improvements ...... chiens deans uk dniied en Wd 2,755,988 00 
Expenses of the State government .. Cues ih bee esue bo beu we 253,160 00 
Interest on State loans. .........c.ccceccee chs dn paoede aan penee 2,135,553 00 
Commissioners of sinking fund ......... sd A OHs Annee d.56<0 ocean 505,057 00 
Expenses of common schools ....... eeeccece aeccesccccccesceses 164,852 00 
RPUTIURTD SUNCUIIONING 6 obo s cess tAde ced adescdecscecccoccsecscces 57,113 00 
Penitentiaries and houses of refuge............. bees cebcevese¥es 52,083 00 
Miscellaneous expenditures .......... peikarers cule timhhy dodges Sahe 200,922 00 

Total ordinary expenditures...........sse00 e000 sees gente . $6,124,678 00 
Ee RE UT OE RD FON ck iccsccccccees ceesscsecsevacs 4,020,287 00 
Add cash on hand November 80, 1858.........ccceccccccccvcess 765,449 00 








$10,910,414 00 
MARYLAND. 


The Governor of Maryland, in his message to the Legislature ‘of that 
State, gives a favorable exhibit of the public finances. 

The whole amount in the treasury during the new fiscal year ending 
the 30th of September, 1853, (exclusive of $243,519 27, received for and 
credited to the several funds,) was $1,170,505 47; of which $1,000,053 19 
were the actual receipts of the year. "The expenditures for the same period 
were $825,147 67; and the balance in treasury at the close of the fiscal 
year was $345,357 80; subject to charges, (inclusive of current interest 
on the public debt,) amounting to $342,650 98, and payable on and after 
the first day of October. The whole amount in the treasury during the 
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year estimated to the 30th of November, (exclusive of $299,005 56 re- 
ceived for and credited to the several funds,) was $1,387,972 19, of which 
$1,217,519 91 were the actual receipts to that date, showing a decrease of 
$62,433 36, as compared with the receipts of the year 1852. The expen- 
ditures amounted to $1,193,569 59; and the balance in the treasury on 
the 30th of November was $194,402 60. During the same period 
$55,036 68 were disbursed in aid of the sinking fund, and $112,990 37 
to the redemption of State stock. If the two amounts last stated are added 
to the balance remaining in the treasury on the 30th of November 
($194,402 60) it will show an actual surplus revenue for the year of 
$362,420 65, after paying $673,371 73 for interest on the public debt, 
and $352,170 81 for all other purposes. 

At the close of the fiscal year 1852, the sinking fund amounted to 
$2,728,076 01; and on the 30th of November, 1853, to $2,922,750 87; 
showing an increase for the year of $194,674 86. -It is now—Jan., 1854— 
a little over three millions of dollars. 

The gross amount of the new taxable basis is $261,248,660, which 


. would appear to exhibit an increase of $68,462,081 over the assessment 


of 1852. The actual increase, however, (making allowance for that part 
upon which the tax is payable directly into the treasury,) amounts to 
$49,667,825. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

The Governor of South Carolina, in his message to the Legislature of 
that State, gives the annexed exhibit of the public finances on the first of 
October, 1853, the close of the last fiscal year :— 

PUBLIC DEBT AND ASSETS. 
5 per cent Loan Bonds, payable in London 1858 and 1868...... sees $987,777 78 
6 per cent Fire Loan stock, payable in 1860 and 1870 805,590 15 
6 per cent of 1839, (balance past due not bearing interest) 8,418 08 
5 per cent 1838, balance 45,214 038 
8 per cent at nominal value, $117,438 40, but at market price would 
MONE 0... r,s ccccccccvesees PPP PrT Ts ririT errr ire ebcces 73,936 18 


$1,870,936 76 

The treasury has paid from the sinking fund, since Ist of October, 
$6,032 50 of the 6 per cents of 1839, reducing the balance to $2,385 80. 
The bank also holds of the 5 per cent stock of 1838 the sum of $6,679 11, 
and also $7,441 53 of the three per cents, which was purchased with the 
sum of $4,668 16. The amount of indebtedness is diminished by these 
several payments and purchases. 

The assets of the State consist of the Bank and various railroad stocks, 
The assets under the charge of the bank may be summarily set down as 
follows :— 

Total funds in the bank, as exhibited by the annual statement, Ist 


October, 1858 $7,919,982 49 
Deduct bank liabilities, issues, deposits, etc........... . 4,086,590 22 


Balance, being assets, the property of the State $3,833,842 27 
South Carolina Railroad and Bank UBER isis donc cove pu cedeveds ; 641,000 00 
Greenville Railroad Company........... sev secccccceese eeecces 348,000 00 
Wilmington and Manchester Railroad Company .........-++ eeeee 200,000 00 
Charlotte and Columbia Railroad Company 69,200 00 
King’s Mountain Railroad Company ....... a ee ccceecoceconvecene 50,000 00 
Laurens Railroad Company........++++ ° 84,000 00 


eG 5 i566 46 bs kb Sa dp otis Chew nes Ode dF EHO ereee eeeereeeveee $5,175,542 27 
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In addition to the funded debt due by the State, there is due to the 
bank the sum of $177,691 22 for cash paid to the South Carolina Rail- 
road Company, when $25 per share on the stock of that company was 
called in. As the whole par value of the stock is set down among the 
assets of the State, it is necessary to notice this debt in an estimate of her 
finances. 

The profits of the bank during the year have amounted to $330,000, 
exceeding the profits of the previous year $21,594 93. From these profits 
have been paid the fire loan debt, $100,963, and the balance carried to 
the sinking fund amounts to $229,037. The account exhibits a larger 
balance than usual; but the bank has advanced to contractors for arms, 
&c., about $51,000, which is a set off against this balance. The sum of 
$75,500 has also been advanced to the Greenville Railroad Company, 
which is the amount of the assessment on the stock held by the State in 
that company, and which, if paid by the State, will make a further redue- 
tion of the cash balance in the treasury. The bank holds the notes of the 
company, with security, for the amount of the advance. 








KENTUCKY, 
1859. 1853. 
Revenue year to October 11...... seccccecsecds QUIR S00 OB $652.454 38 
Expenses “ fe o cecoa ev evccveeecees 724,694 77 524,012 82 
Cash on hand........ cikbentieaseken beads ie 59,190 80 187,162 23 
THE STATE DEBT 18 AS FOLLOWS: 
Pave por Conte. .. ccccsvcccccecseccs cceccevecs Redeemable 1866 $203,000 
™ ye oad oot cccccncccndccvcececces : 1867 95,000 
ei vic! | gills bh Ae bee on nt enwececeeseees xg 1871 163,000 
- 7 Cee eee eee eeseeeres eeeeesene eeee 6a 1874 98,000 
| ere eeeee eeeeeetee eeeeereseeeeereoeereee eee eee aetraenee $559,000 
Bix per Cents. 1.4.0. .0c0cee boae Setbaaseweseniys Redeemable 1369 $1,250,000 
™ 1 Pe AE SI OR Se EN eeeteeeeevneeeeee 3 1871 1,173,500 
= * ®eereeeereeneerereeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeee . i 1875 150,000 
Wit SiG MAD hd ah bESS oh be RSS reverie oece 1 1879 69,000 
* x Southern banks.............. eesees “ 1882-1884 600,090 
Loans held abroad eer eee eee ee eee eee eeeeeeee eereeoeee ee tre eeeeeeee $4,261,093 
Held by Board of Education............. ts epeiesveccvccccccsceces 1,326,770 
Total debt eee teeeee CROSSES HHH EERE HEHEHE OHHH EEE EOE $6,147,000 


To pay the public debt, the State has the following resources, if they 
could be applied to that purpose :—$939,000 of stock in the Bank of Ken- 
tucky ; $290,000 of stock in the Northern Bank of Kentucky ; $40,600 of 
stock in the Bank of Louisville; and $600,000 of stock in the Southern 
Bank of Kentucky; to which may be added $150,000 of stock in the’ 
Lexington and Frankford Railroad, and $74,519 50 bonds on the Lou- 
isville and Frankford Railroad Company—making, in all, the sum of 
$2,094,119 50. The State has, in addition, $694,239 98 stock in turn- 
pike roads—supposed to be worth about twenty-five or thirty cents on the 
dollar—besides her investments in rivers, &c. 

TENNESSEE, 

It appears from the Report of the Controller of this State, that the 

amount of money received into the State Treasury, for the two years end- 


ing on the 3d day of October 1853, was $1,202,857 04. 
The whole amount paid out for the two years ending 3d of October, 
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1853, was $1,218,387 04; showing a disbursement of $16,340 more than 
was received. 

The total liabilities of the State, including the bonds for Internal Im- 
provements, drawing interest at the rate of 51 per cent; Internal Improve- 
ment bonds, drawing 5 per cent; Union Bank bonds, drawing 5 per cent ; 
Bank of Tennessee bonds, drawing 6 per cent; and bonds for building the 
State Capitol, amount to the sum of $3,801,856 66. The annual interest 
on which sum is $205,461 37. 

The following table gives a description of the kind and value of prop- 
erty subject to taxation in East, Middle, and West Tennessee, and the 
total for the State for 1852 :— 


East Middle West 
Tennessee, Tennessee, Tennessee. Total. 


The number of acres of land 

subject to taxation....... 8,539,527 10,879,107 6,520,029 25,486,563 
The value of land is.... ... $21,768,887 $51,414,540 $24,381,110 $96,769,587 
The value of town lots ..... $1,883,478 $8,709,568 $6,029,906 $16,728,052 
Number of slaves.......-+. 10,800 62,783 41,509 115,172 
Value of slaves..........0. eeeess $83,820,156 $28,985,231 $63,027,716 
Value of all other taxables.. $1,686,182 $5,765,628 $1,750,059  $,200,814 
Number of taxable polls.... 30,488 46,352 26,183 108,528 
Whole gross tax for 1852... $39,769. $121,709 $68,667 $230,145 


Scott county, East Tennessee, contains the smallest number of taxable 
slaves, 15. Morgan county contains the next smallest number, 43. Scott 
county contains the least valuable land in East Tennessee, $99,771. Mor- 
gan next, $188,797. 

There are three counties in Middle Tennessee which have very few 
slaves ; Macon, 69; Franklin, 73; and Humphreys, 79. The value of the 
land in Van Buren county is only $117,879. 

Perry county,in West Tennessee, contains only 161 slaves; and Benton 
county only 185. Fayette county contains 7,454 slaves, and Shelby county, 
including Memphis, contains 7,050. 

Knox county levies taxes to the amount of $3,761 65. That is the 
largest amount levied in any county in East Tennessee ; nine others levy 
over $2,000, and five others over $1,000. 

Davidson county levies the heaviest tax of any county in Middle Ten- 
nessee, $19,173 25; Maury, $10,558 17; Williamson, $9,706 34. 

Shelby county levies the heaviest tax of any county in West Tennessee, 
15,385 90; Fayette, $8,679 21. 

The following table exhibits in a brief space, the value of the taxable 
property in the State; the average value of the land per acre, as rendered 
by the revenue commissioners from 1836 to 1852, inclusive—and which 
shows that the land is not now valued as high, by sixteen cents per acre, 
as it was in 1836, throughout the State ;—and the average value of slaves 
for the last sixteen years :— 

Average valueof Average value 
5 Value of Property. Land per acre, of Slaves, 
1836....... soccescccceeee 117,485,186 00 4 00 584 00 
- 125,013,756 00 3 82 540 00 
122,957,624 00 8 84 543 00 
118,851,672 00 8 56 509 00 
109,178,121 00 8 55 420 00 
113,117,959 00 8 03 413 72 
128,510,043 00 8 06 467 44 
159,558,183 00 3 25 506 93 
187,621,119 00 8 84 547 26 
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ALABAMA. 


1853. 1853. . 
Revenue to Nov.1.....ccccccseecccceccceces $599,587 85 $664,230 82 
sete cece cece e creer ererseessssenee 665,215 08 186,274 46 
eee 823,741 00 $1,236,069 00 
Of the revenue the tax on slaves yields about one-half. The debt of 
Alabama was only issued for the capital of the bank which stopped, and 
for the liabilities of which the State was responsible. The tax operation 
in the hands of F. 8. Lyon, Esq., commissioner, has greatly reduced the 
State debt. 


State Annual Bank 
Bond Debt. Interest, Circulation, 
November, 1847......... eoeee $9,282,555 55 $472,757 22 $457,177 
" BOUUT bids skh 0 ccs 3,584,666 67 178,523 00 291,237 


The amount of State bonds cancelled is $4,734,888. The amount now 
outstanding is $4,734,888, in relation to which, the commissioner states 
that at the date of his last report he had on hand $447,000 United States 
6 per cent stock, of 1867. This he sold to the Government for 224 per 
cent premium, principal and interest. As the Merchants’ Bank only allow- 
ed 3 per cent on deposits, and he could not get Alabama bonds at par, he 
bought $500,000 North Carolina 6 per cent bonds, payable in 1883, at 
107; also $400,000 Virginia 6 per cent stock. These sums offset as much 
of the State debt. The State in 1835 subscribed $600,000, in bonds, to 
the Bank of Mobile. These bonds fall due in 1857, but the commissioner 
agreed to receive and cancel them January, 1854, by which the State 
ceases to be connected with the bank. White population, 428,265 ; 
slaves, 342,894, 


MISSISSIPPI. 


The present Treasurer of this State came into office November 25th, 
1853. His report is up to January Ist, 1854. The aggregate receipts 
during that period were :— 











From his predecessor ...... seeees evececes es enncece's e+. $181,813 45 
Receipts subsequently... .cccsccscccscccccveccscscsece 31,508 27 
Total eee eee ee eeeeee ee ee eenreee yi eeeeveeerwreeeeeaeeeeee 213,321 72 
Expenditures......... sities Coden aiid <a tnkjind Ceeaaue'e 8,797 70 
EE Pe RE a cna cane keenidsensececoncccnas $204,524 02 


Of this amount all but the pitiful sum of $179 31 are trust funds be- 
longing to the various trusts, as follows :— 








Eh cto amon iheteracl LYRERELULE: LIST ELELALL LESTE $104,629 17 
To the Chickasaw School Fund..........ccecccccccssecs 65,178 76 
To the Internal Improvement Fund........+....+eeeeees 24,256 70 
TePee Per COME FUNG. «ccs csces sesscsccvces acares eee 10,280 08 

Total trust funds........cecccesecccrerecccesccccecs $204,344 71 
Funds in Treasury for ordinary expenses............0+e00 179 81 
Total eeeree eeeeere eeeeeeee erro eeeenee @eeereeereereeeee $204,524 02 


The treasurer of course suggests the propriety of using the trust funds 
for the daily expenses of the State, and to reimburse the money so used, 


when future taxes are collected. 
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Mr. Hussey recommends increased taxation upon slaves first, and mer- 
chandise next. In this way, he says, additional revenue would be raised 
from the most valuable property in the community ; the burden, he says, 
“would fall where it ought to fall—on the wealthier classes, who are best 
able to bear the weight of taxation.” 

He also proposes a total change in the mode of taxing slaves; not, as 
heretofore, so much on each slave, but a per centage on their assessed 
value. He suggests an ad valorem tax of one-twentieth of one per cent. 
He estimates the number of slaves in the State at three hundred thousand, 
and their average value at over $800. These figures would place their 
value at two hundred and fifty millions of dollars, one-twentieth of one per 
cent on which would yield $125,000 annually, or fifty- thousand dollars 
more than the aggregate on the present tax on slaves—an amount which 
he thinks would of itself nearly supply the deficiency. 


OHIO. 


It appears from the Auditor’s Report that the receipts into the State 
Treasury for the fiscal year ending November 15, 1853, have been as fol- 
lows :— 

GENERAL REVENUE FOR STATE PURPOSES. 
$1,687,798 39 
805,165 63 
78,835 90 


Sales of canal lands,........ cheep ews teak ceewebheeeatsind-ocemene 9,402 21 
Sale of lands by the board of public works ...... Ebeecencbercesed 4,897 
ee revenue, principal and interest...... Sacnshbhes eens eaen 184,187 1 
Tolls on National road ve 85,354 46 
Tolls on Maumee road... .......ccccccccces ivchosaewsoks canbee 10,462 96 


Repayment of Railroad loans 145,810 00 
Sales of School and Ministerial lands.......... TITTTT TT itT cess 149,390 73 
Rents on Virginia Military school lands...... eveccers oseceee owe 3,105 09 
For use of Commercial Hospital 464 00 
Miscellaneous........... Serer rt Ts Tere SUN Vebd dee SB oc eh 8,265 67 


$2,866,139 61 
693,041 77 


$3,459,181 38 


THE DISBURSEMENTS DURING THE SAME PERIOD HAVE BEEN, 


For expenses of State government............seeceecccsceereces $538,995 86 
Repairs upon public works........... a's Veo aka bee hee vemos tie 444,871 26 
Interest on foreign public debt..........seseeeeeees $896,457 52 
Interest on domestic debt 
Interest on school and trust funds, being irreducible 
debt and rents on Virginia Military school lands.... 109,770 98 
 inmeaetomimm 1.095069 71 
For redemption of domestic debt..........++. eceese 104,679 00 
For redemption of foreign debt 219,791 47 
+ $24,470 47 
Investment by fund commissioners in U.S. stocks.......... asiptiisle 128,408 58 
Common schvol fund paid te counties. .........- eTTTTiTi ty ‘ 200,002 00 
Repairs of National road...........06 eescees S060esesdeeeaneee 86,520 46 
Ohio canal tolls paid Sandy and Beaver canal 2,602 52 


Total disbursements during the year...... piv esevecs $2,696,118 83 
Balance in the Treasury, November 15, 1853.......+++++e00+ naesiie 768,062 55 


The various amounts assessed on the duplicates of 1853 were as fol- 
lows :— 
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For State purposes, 5 1-10 mills ........ccsseeeseeee soe ceeeee 





Amount of Irreducible debt arising from School and Trust Funds 
held by the State upon which six per cent interest is payable an- 
nually forever .......+. WOIeTrrerrrerrrr rT Teri rere ieee te ee 
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$8,022,586 72 
































For county, township, poor, bridge and building.............0+++ . 2,001,268 49 
For roads.. eereeereereeeer eo eereeeeeeee ee e@eeeeeereee ee aeeeeereeee 269,788 89 
For schools and school houses POC i 6.00 LENT AAT dss os . 982,811 80 
For other special en pha S Waheed Vibeewoess 118,088 16 
For cities, towns and boroughs.........cceccesscececcensceneces 934,149 07 
For delinquencies of the fetes year, with forfeitures and penalty 226,878 92 
For railroad taxes.. eeeereeeee eereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee @eeeeeeeeeeee 246,104 46 
Total amount........... sa peadadeacecdbe bused eweres seas $7,801,166 54 
The entire debt of the State outstanding November (5th, 1853, was as 
follows :— a 
FOREIGN. 
Five per cent Stock payable January 1, 1857.......sseeeeeeeeee+ $150,000 00 
Five per cent Stock payable January 1, 1866........... paca «+» 1,025,000 00 
Total five per cent stock........cseccesescceeeees seeeeeece $1,175,000 00 
Six per cent Stock payable January 1, 1857..........seeseee0es - 8,292,183 24 
Six per cent Stock payable January 1, 1861.... ....ceeceseeevee 6,666,335 53 
Six per cent Stock payable January 1, 1871..........cseeeeeeees 2,183,531 93 
Bix per cent Stock payable January 1, 1886..... oo eeesccseeseene 1,600,000 00 
Total of six per cent stock.......cseeee08 co vccccesccescecs 13,742,000 70 
Total. . eeeeee eeeeteeaeeereeeeeee eeneeeeeve eevee eeeeeeeeeeee . $14,917,000 70 
DOMESTIO, 
Ohio Canal Stock, Faith and Credit Bonds loan of 1842..........++ $839 00 
Miami extension Loan Bonds, loan of 1842...... Ciewewepadewaeue 3 926 00 
Canal, School and Ministerial Bonds, loan of 1846 ............005 ‘ 100 02 
National Road Stock........ WEITTT ITT TT TT eee 578 68 
NE RE EE, on ncn caedh éenseaewa Cade 040084 e0eneedee $2,443 70 
Miami Extension Canal Stock, Faith and Credit Bonds 
payable after 1658... 0... ccccccccccvscvecscces $224,500 00 
Miami Exteasion Land Bonds payable after 1863.. 74,185 00 
_- $298,685 00 
BPE hc.c Ur chicuecaadccens ke endows cakchees chaneseserscese $301,128 70 


$1,989,323 .29 





RECAPITULATION, 
PN C6 eV Ga eV e CC WHEN Kees CON e whew Edis coca ted céeed $14,917,000 70 
Domestic Debt. ........eee.eeee iced eke pase sideaernwense 301,128 70 
UPR OTS 6 B05 Wien otk bis eos w Alto c's wh wb'e's cae vices cesela 1,989,823 29 
| SEES Sea eeeeeeve eeeeeeeevee eoeneereeereneeeee eevee eee $17,206,452 69 


The Constitution fixes the minimum account by which the principal of 
the State debt must be reduced annually. That amount is $100,000, in- 
creased yearly by compounding at the rate of six per cent per annum. 


ILLINOIS. 


From the Message of the Governor of Illinois to the Legislative Coun- 


cil, February 9, 1854, and the returns of the Auditor of that State, we 
learn that there was an increase of fifty-four and four-fifths per cent in tax- 
able property over the assessment of last year. By a reference to the 
statements which follow, it will be seen that an amount of the public debt, 
varying not much from one-tenth, has been extinguished by the applica- 
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tion of the revenue of the State derived from various sources during the 
past year. 


State ae priecigal and interest, January 1, 1858 .........0+..+- $16,724,177 41 
Interest to 


Debt, principal and interest, January 1, 1854 ........s.scseeeeees $17,807,886 69 


anuary 1, 1854 socescoces 643,159 28 


Paid January 1, from two mill constitutional tax...... $283,584 69 
Paid during the year 1853, from 14 mill interest fund .. 278,805 71 
Paid from the ordinary revenue to pay interest on liqui- 
dation bonds 15,581 54 
Paid out from surplus revenue to purchase State indebt- 
137,018 82 
Paid out from fund received from sale of State land to 
urchase State indebtedness 117,110 00 
Paid by Board of Trustees of Illinois and Michigan ‘ 
Canal, to fully liquidate loan for completion of canal 
of $1, 600,000 526,008 79 
Now in hands of Treasurer of Canal ready to be paid 
out on registered bonds 147,168 00 
Amount that will be saved in purchasing State indebted- 
ness at the market value, with surplus and land fund 
for the year 1853 .......65. Fukow wens Pie veka wieis -» 186,833 18 
inten’  $SEESIO 70 
Principal of debt and interest due after deducting all payments, Janu- ———-———— 
GEy et ONG iss tans) aes cb ce pebiepes bk oedees cccccce.coes $15,725,725 96 


The above statement shows that about one million dollars of the prin- 
cipal of the debt of the State have been paid, besides enough to balance 
the entire interest accruing the past year upon the whole debt. 


MICHIGAN, 


Revenue, 1858 ........ den hidhadeatamate baakdnuins uoahaaal .. $657,268 00 
Expenditures, 1853 896,450 00 
The surplus on hand 876,075 00 


The funded and fundable debt not yet due, is as follows :— 


General fund bonds, due May, 1856 100,000 00 
University bonds, due July, ek aes cas p ginekuad epee 99,000 CO 
Detroit and Pontiac Railroad bonds, due July, 1858 97,000 00 
Penitentiary bonds, due January, 1859 20,000 00 

DOA Vekcns seeevdiqguveséepede ove 40,000 00 


Full paid 5,000,000 loan bonds, due er 1868 177,000 00 
Adjusted bonds, due January, 1863 ......e.ceeseececcececcees «+ 842,391 00 


$875,891 00 


The part paid $5,000,000 loan bonds outstanding, will, if funded 

previous to January 1, 1854, amount to 1,457,001 07 
Bonds issuable for outstanding I. I. warrants 7,000 00 
Making the total funded and fundable debt not yet due, and for Pay: 

ment of which no provision is made ......++.eeeseceeees coseees $2,839,892 07 
The amount due to the trust fund is : 466,956 26 


The Auditor says all the State indebtedness, except what are termed 
part paid bonds, a redemption of which can be compelled or payment 
stopped, was called in last year; and as our bonds are above par, none 
can be purchased under our present laws. There is, therefore, no further 
opportunity of liquidating State indebtedness with the surplus on hand, 
except by paying up what few part paid bonds may be voluntarily sur- 
rendered. 
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INDIANA. 
From the Annual Report of the Treasurer of State, we gather the 
following :— 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES DURING THE FISCAL YEAR, 
FROM Nov. 1, 1852, ro ocr. 31, 1853. 


Total receipts into the treasury from all sources during the year .... $1,620,948 74 











Add balance on hand, Nov, 1, 1852 ........+0+ canoes sek dsecdcas 402,719 48 

ID TUNEL 5. «5's wins bon bin5 bien aN Uhh ike Oe ene e $2,023,668 22 
Total amount of warrants paid at the treasury during the fiscal year. 1,509,305 82 
Banned on hand, Nov. 3, 1888 «ois iicin cicsnd due qunecepicvecocctones $514,357 90 


The recapitulation of the receipts and disbursements of the general 
fund, and of each of the separate funds belonging to, or held in trust by 
the State, shows the following :— 











RECEIPTS, 
Ge aaeienst of the Gomoral Pamad ois ciscccvcncccsvecccocnccbseeeus $616,492 29 
“ Of Library Fund. 2... cccccscscsscccccccsvevccceaces 66,605 50 
HS Ch Umber Fee ois iii ices cc eee isé cesses 19,008 79 
“ Of Comnmnod BObeek DURE, «occ o6cutcctce toewdebdionre 18,594 07 
“ of Swamp Land Fund ......cccccceccccecscccccccces 210,356 67 
« — of State Debt Sinking Fund............+. Cdeecapeees 84,409 48 
a of Wabash and Erie Oanal 0... i ccccvescccccccssccvecs 660,473 99 
Total receipts ...06...se00e SapebetiestaecsehGeadecdéeesacusasd $1,620,948 74 
Add balance on hand, Nov. 1, 1851........+005 piewésnuaeceuuns 402,719 48 
Grand total........ eeeeee ee ere ee ee ee) seoeeereeteses $2,023,668 22 
DISBURSEMENTS, 
On account of the General Fund .......-+esesceeees $792,685 41 
« Of Uatvertity Fund .. ccs ccsccsvccccces 16,910 88 
“ of Common School Fund..........eeeee. 12,954 09 
“ of Swamp Land Fund...........eeeeees 27,257 53 
. of State Debt Sinking Fund............. $1,429 00 
# of Wabash and Erie Canal.............. 628,118 41 


———_ 1,509,305 32 


———_- - ——_ 


Balance as before stated ....-cccscccccccccccccccs. cocccsscccs $014,857 00 
The Report says :— 


By reference to the receipts and disbursements of the general fund, it 
will be perceived that there is a deficiency of $32,734 62. To this should 
be added undrawn balances of appropriations for Deaf and Dumb Asylum, 
and for additional buildings for the Hospital for the Insane, of $27,047 61. 
Also, treasury notes on hand for cancelation, principal and interest amount- 
ing to about $13,240; showing an actual deficiency of $73,022 23 on the 
31st of Oct., 1853. This result was predicted by the Treasurer during the 
session of the Legislature, and was communicated to your Excellency, and 
also to a large number of the members of both branches of the Legisla- 
ture. Yet, notwithstanding the representations of the Treasurer of the 
then existing state of the treasury, and of the probable deficiency that 
would accrue, the Legislature reduced the taxes for State purposes, from 
20 cents upon the 100 dollars to 15 cents, for 1854. With the means in 
the treasury belonging to other funds, the interest upon the State debt due 
last July was promptly paid; the interest falling due on the Ist of Janu- 
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ary next, amounting to $153,000, will be paid without a resort to loans 
for that purpose. 

Every county treasurer in the State has paid into the State Treasury the 
full amount of State revenue collected for 1853, and nearly all have made 
settlement for delinquent revenue for 1852. 

It will be seen by reference to receipts of general fund, that nearly 
$30,000 of delinquent revenue for 1852 have been collected and paid into 
the treasury. 


WISCONSIN. 


The State has a very limited public debt, and the new constitution pro- 
hibits an increase beyond the sum of $150,000. 


PN 6 ook ccceccsebsb cokasb6 ta ceesee’ eeeeeee eeeeerteeese se $311,732 60 
EMPORIO .. o ccccccccdcccescwecese ccseecs eeeerereeeee 262,717 44 


oe | eer rrr reer rrr rrr ree ; $57,136 48 
School Fund from sales of land granted by ‘Congress ANeseceeeoees -- 1,141,804 00 
Public School per annum........... seccecovees cece 89,780 00 


The following is a statement of the balances in the treasury on the Ist 
day of January, 1854 :— 
School Fund eeeerereeeeeeeeeeeee eee eeeree eee eeeeeeeeeee eee ee eeeee $34,094 92 
School Fund income . eee eeeeee ee eeereeeeeee 17,465 10 


University Fund. ........eee0e Cee eSpens eccesees oc eccccccees - 10,866 22 
University Fund income ...... sihapaadedhs cee jhe eae wbx Spa aaa 2,990 56 


] $65,417 80 
Deduct over-drafts on General Fond. . ehvenwee «due 8,281 82 


Total balance in the treasury, January 1st $57,136 48 
The estimate of the expenses for the present year is $147,210 70, for 
the general expenses of the State, to be derived from the following 
sources :— 
State tax, six mills on the dollar .........02 ssccccceses kneels .-. $150,000 00 


Arrearages due from counties 9,332 74 
Miscellaneous 7,685 00 


$160,017 74 


The School Fund of the State amounts to the clever sum of $1,141,804 28 
—arising almost exclusively from the sale of lands granted by Congress. 
The total sum expended last year for the support of common schools was 
$175,734 17. 

LOUISIANA. 

From the reports of the Auditor of Public Accounts, Hon. Louis Borde- 
lon, and the State Treasurer, Hon. Charles E, Greneaux, we find the fiscal 
condition of the State to be as follows :— 


The receipts into the sel during the past year, from all sources, 
. $2,148,487 75 
855,704 84 


Total means within the year , . $2,504,172 49 
The payments during the year were,..........0+ idee ocbeeds sees 1,840,443 80 


Leaving a balance in the Treasury, Jan, 1, 1854..........+++- $1,164,568 08 
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There is a discrepancy between the two reports, the Treasurer making 
the sum total $2,448 78 less on account of comniissions he claims under 
the Swamp Land Act. 

A great proportion of these receipts have been derived from extraor- 
dinary sources, and which, when analyzed, do not show the revenues of 
the State to be in as favorable a condition as could be desired. The late 
Legislature borrowed $100,000 to pay current expenses, the treasury being 
then empty. It also ordered an issue of $750,000 of bonds to replenish 
the Treasury—making $850,000. This shows where the excess over last 
year comes from. $155,259 27, the State’s final share of the surplus 
profits of the Union Bank, have also been received, besides some $20,000 
from temporary sourees. The Treasury will not show the benefit of the 
increased rate of taxation adopted by the last Legislature until next year. 
It is believed that the revenues will then be ample for ordinary purposes, 
and to make provision for the liquidation of the State’s liabilities. 

The taxes collected from New Orleans are set down as follows :— 

For State taxes proper... . $77,479 39 | Tax on trades, professions, dc, $69,844 50 
Auction duties............ 23,455 25 
Mill tax.......cccecesess. 70,198 82 Total......sseessees $248,474 46 
Poll tax..... ... ids sich 7,507 4 

The remainder of the State pays for the same objects $464,227 79. 
The Auditor also gives other statements, in detail, which are not necessary 
to a general understanding of the report, which is elaborate and lueid. 

The State Treasurer is of opinion that the condition of the treasury will 
now admit of the redemption of the debt of 1855—’57—to invest the sur- 
plus in good securities in the Swamp Land Fund, and set aside $100,000 
each year, as a fund to liquidate the State debt, besides paying the trust 
funds the sums which have been borrowed. _ 

The reduction of $804,000 of Union Bank bonds during the year, was 
only nominal, the bank having paid the money. The withdrawal by the 
Second and Third Municipalities of $188,160 of State bonds issued to 
them, and the payment of $200,000 borrowed, to the Louisiana State 
Bank. Total reduction, $1,192,160. It has been increased by the loan 
of $750,000; by bonds issued for trust funds, for $284,559 91; and by 
bonds to the railroad companies, $302,000, Total addition, $1,336,559 91. 
Increase of the debt for the year, $144,399 91. 

The aggregate State liabilities sum up thus :— 


——o 








Liabilities for the property banks ......... Viale tana aie cessees $8,421,888 
For the Second Municipality of New Orleans ..... oc vccccccccceucce 198,244 
WORDED oe caren cenncccace cavewence socesccegecesdsdene -+- $8,620,132 


For these amounts the State has good security. The State debt prep- 
er is :— 
Trust funds due on demand $1,221,809 41 | Bonds due 1872.. $125,000 
Bonds due 1855.. $50,000 ™ 1893.. 1,046,000 
54 1857.. 250,000 Bond ONS ov oudne's Sudan 8,074,000 00 
° 1867.. 483,000 
% 1869.. 30,000 
« 1870.. 90,000 
The whole amount belonging to the School Fund, owing by the Trea- 
sury, is $343,972 57 for capital, and $43,756 11 for interest. The Sem- 
inary Fund has $212,071 64 for capital, and $18,456 32 for interest. 
VOL, XXXI.—NO. IV. 28 








| Total State Debt proper $4,295,809 41 
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CALIFORNIA. 


The existing debt of this State, on the 29th of December, 1853, accord- 
ing to Governor Bigler’s Annual Message, made to the Legislature, Janu- 
ary 3d, 1854, is set forth as follows :— 


CIVIL DEBT. 


Amount of 3 per cent bonds outstanding............. $4,075 00 
“ interest on the game to date ............. 5,501 25 
$9,576 25 


7 per cent bonds of 1851............ 884,000 00 
7 per cent bonds of 1852.... .....eeseeee esereccees + 1,422,000 00 
State Prison bonds, act of 1853 ...... oe 100,000 00 
Controller's warrants outstanding Ceescusseoes 161,612 80 


Total amount of civil indebtedness. ...............66. ee ee+ $2,077,196 05 
Amount of war debt, principal and interest... olssaie 924,259 65 


Total debt of the State, exclusive of the School Fund.......... $8,001,455 70 


And if we include the $463,360 received for School Warrants, then it 
is $3,464,815 70. On the amount received for School Land Warrants, 
the State is pledged for the payment of an annual interest of 7 per cent 
to the School Fund; but the principal is not regarded as legitimately a 
debt of the State, because realized from sales made of her own property, 
and the interest money which has accrued, as on the balance of civil debt, 
is not included, because the amount is now in the treasury. 

The following statement exhibits the expenses of the several depart- 
ments of the State government since its organization :— 

Amount of adjusted indebtedness on the Ist day of January, 1852... $1,242,386 74 


Amount of indebtedness incurred prior, but not audited until after 
January 1, 1852.......... eo cececcecece eeveees eeteeserece «++ 1,052,490 92 


$2,294,330 66 


436,350 78 


Amount of actual debt on the 1st of January, 1852, and special ap- 

propriations by the Legislatures of 1852 and 18538 $2,731,181 44 
Since the Ist of January, 1852, of the then adjusted debt, in the 

shape of three cent bonds redeemed, including interest, there has 

been paid in coin -«» $272,978 41 
In seven per cent bonds due in 1855, and redeemed, 

there has been paid in coin, since January 1, 1852... 77,000 00 


Total amount of coin paid in the redemption of three and seven per 
cents of 1850 and 1851......ceseceeceereceeeese ee eceeecvess $349,978 41 


From the above recapitulation it will be seen that the debt of the State, 
incurred in defraying necessary and legitimate expenses of government since 
January Ist, 1852, has increased comparatively but a small amount. 

The receipts and expenditures for the ensuing fiscal year are estimated 
by the Controller as follows :— 

Receipts......... Loses ace GES ss abcis ‘vecbReGe. $780,000 
Expenditures .......... eee cceccescccsccees cone ewevemece 960,000 

The assessment returns have been received from twenty-seven counties. 
Appraised amount of real and personal property, $91,338,175. The 
remaining eight counties will increase the assessment to at least 
$100,000,000 ; being an increase, compared with 1852, of $40,783,144. 
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Art. [V—SOUND DUES UPON AMERICAN COMMERCE TO THE BALTIC.* 


Tux Danish Sound tolls probably had their origin in times when might 
made right in the practice of most nations. The northern pirates, that 
during several centuries infested every sea and ravaged every coast of 
Europe, having obtained possession of the narrow strait between Denmark 
and Sweden, not over four miles wide, called now the Sound, found them- 
selves in a position to control the feeble commerce of the neighboring seas, 
Being able to make prizes of all vessels that might attempt to pass through 
the strait, they allowed only such to pass as paid toll. That the Sound 
dues had some such origin is most probable from the fact that not the 
slightest foundation can be found for their exaction in justice or right. 
Under the public law of nations the navigation of the two seas connected 
by this strait are free to all nations, and the channel itself ought to be 
free. In the language of Mr. Wheaton—* Even if such strait be bounded 
on both sides by the territory of the same sovereign, and is at the same 
time so narrow as to be commanded by cannon-shot from both shores, the 
exclusive jurisdiction of that sovereign over such strait is controlled by 
the right of other nations to communicate with the seas thus connected.” 
England or France would have as much right to exact tolls from vessels 
passing the Straits of Dover, and the United States might with equal 
justice claim dues from vessels passing between Key West and Cuba. 

Denmark founds her claim on “immemorial usage,” not on any plea of 
right. But though history tells us of no times when these tolls were not 
exacted on the part of Denmark, and throws no direct light on their origin, 
there are instances on record of their having been stoutly resisted. As early 
as the fourteenth century, the then powerful commercial towns composing 
the Hanseatic league resisted and obtained exemption from the payment 
of these tolls; but as their prosperity declined their efforts gradually 
relaxed, and we find them in the sixteenth century admitting by treaty 
their obligation to pay these “dues” to Denmark, and even submitting to 
exactions beyond those which the treaty stipulations allowed. 

In 1645 the treaty of Christianople between Denmark and the Nether- 
lands was concluded, and a tariff of specific duties was agreed upon on 
nearly three hundred articles of commerce, and in the same year a treaty 
was formed with Sweden. In the course of these negotiations with Sweden 
and the Netherlands, those powers demanded of Denmark the free naviga- 
tion of the Sound for all nations; but the Danes claimed that the Sound 
was their canal, as at that time both shores of the Sound belonged to them, 
and that on this ground they were entitled to collect tolls. France sus- 
tained the claims of Denmark, and subsequently obtained for her own flag 
the same privileges as had been granted to that of the Netherlands, 

In 1654 Great Britain concluded a treaty with Denmark, by which her 
commerce was put on the same footing as that of the Netherlands; and in 
1720 Sweden admitted by treaty the claim of Denmark to collect dues 
from her ships, notwithstanding that the position of Sweden gave her as 
much right to collect toll as Denmark; but this was in consideration of 
the restoration of certain provinces conquered from her by Denmark. 

During the last century the claims of Denmark seem to have been sub- 
mitted to by all the maritime nations; and at the Congress of Vienna in 








* Documents transiaitted to the Senate, May 30, 1854, 
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the present century, nothing was done by the various European powers 
towards obtaining the abrogation of the Danish claim, which having been 
repeatedly admitted and confirmed by them they are bound to respect. 
But the United States was not a party to that Congress, neither can 
“immemorial usage” be pleaded by Denmark against this country. The 
foundations of her claim were laid before the discovery of America, and 
the services, real or pretended, which were afforded by Denmark, and in 
consideration of Which stipulations were made for the payment of the tolls, 
ceased before the commencement of the national existence of the United 
States. She cannot, therefore, be bound by any such obligations. 

The Sound dues are both vexatious and Windeliaduil The delay neces- 
sary at Cronberg castle, while the duties are assessed and paid, constitutes 
of itself a serious loss and annoyance to our trade to the Baltic; but the 
amount of duties paid is so great as to be a very serious burden upon it. 
The duties paid by American shipping from 1828 to 1843 averaged con- 
siderably over $100,000 a year, or about $5 a ton on twenty thousand tons 
of shipping. This was exclusive of light-house money and fees; and was 
paid solely for the privilege of passing from one sea to another through a 
strait one shore only of which is owned by Denmark. 

The following table shows the amovnt of Sound dues paid on goods 
shipped by United States vessels to and from the Baltic, in the seven years 
ending with 1843. It will be seen that 901 vessels paid the very fangs 
sum of $700,000, without receiving any equivalent. 


DUES PAID TO DENMARK BY 901 AMERICAN VESSELS, 


Number To the From the To foreign 
of Baltic. Baltic. rts, Total. 
of vessels. Species.* Species. pecies. Species. 


1837...... 104 75,327 36 14,230 16 665 45 90,224 O1 
1838...... 153 109,140 35 17,498 17 1,526 86 «128,165 40 
1839..... - de 72,762 12 11,238 42 118 27 84,119 33 
1840...... 148 94,110 03 18,294 85 1,010 08 118414 46 
1841...... 122 72328 31 15,967 24 2,218 26 90,514 382 
1842...... 118 57,254 33 8,259 15 1,030 14 67,144 14 
1843...... 152 71,762 11 7,835 31 1,916 00 81,513 42 








901 vessels. Total 655,105 08 


These dues are burdensome and unjust upon American commerce 
because they originated and were established by treaty with maritime 
countries and claim to be founded on services rendered in times long 
before the existence of the United States as a nation, and because the 
United States, though for many years silently acquiescing, never by treaty 
recognized the right of Denmark to levy the tolls, having never, as other 
powers perhaps admit they have, received from Denmark any equivalent ; 
but they are also especially burdensome and unjust from the very heavy tax 
upon those commodities which form the staple of American trade to the 
Baltic ;—raw cotton, being taxed at the rate of twenty cents the hundred 
pounds, a vessel with a cargo of two thousand bales is made to pay about 
; $1,720; a cargo of eight hundred hogsheads of tobacco is taxed at the 
: rate of 171 cents per hundred weight, and made to pay $1,400; a cargo 
of one thousand tierces of rice, being taxed 11 cents the hundred weight, 
pays $700. Raw cotton is taxed three per cent ad valorem, while cotton 
twist, of which Great Britain annually ships from thirty to fifty millions of 
pounds to the Baltic ports, pays but one per cent ad valorem. 
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* The Danish species is equal to $1 07. 
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Such being the onerous, vexatious, and unjust nature of the Sound dues, 
the question very naturally arises, what has the United States government 
done towards obtaining their abrogation, and what are the difficulties in 
the way of such a consummation. The Danish government can plead 
against our claim of exemption only ancient usage and universal admission 
of the claim on the part of European powers, and the tacit submission on 
our part for the greater part of the time since the United States entered 
the family of nations; but the United States never formally recognized 
the claim, though from time to time demanding and obtaining modifica- 
tions of the dues in cases where there seemed to be a discrimination 
unfavorable to the interests of American commerce, and thus seeming to 
make a tacit admission of it. 

In October, 1848, Mr. Buchanan wrote to the American chargé at 
Copenhagen, that, if all other considerations should prove unavailing, he 
might offer $250,000 to the government of Denmark by way of equivalent 
for the loss she would sustain in granting total exemption to American 
commeree from the dues. He appears to have been induced to do this 
trom the consideration that Denmark was at the time not yet clear from 
the expensive war with Germany; and because the Danish minister 
objected to all propositions for abrogation of the dues on United States 
vessels, that other powers would claim the same exemption, which would 
be absolutely ruinous to Denmark, the tolls forming a very important part 
of the national revenue. A little consideration will show how powerfully 
this must weigh with Denmark, for if the ships of all other nations paid as 
much as those of the United States, or on the average about five dollars 
per ton, the revenue of Denmark from this source alone would be very 
great. By the preceding table it was shown that 901 American vessels 
paid in seven years $700,000. How small a proportion, however, of the 
commerce of the Baltic belongs to the United States may be seen from 
the following tables :— 


NUMBER AND NATION OF VESSELS THAT PASSED THE SOUND IN THE MONTHS OF— 








June, 1845. May, 1846, 
From From 3 From From ee 
the the the the 

North Sea. Baltic, Total. North Sea. Baltic. Total, 
LSS eer ...Vvessels 88 46 134 68 73 141 
IROPWORTE gcc cncse coe 2OB «NSE 377 224 =6128 352 
DOGEMR ice cede ceniee 123 ya 222 99 75 174 
MRA 6 SoS w% 318 159 477 838 176 614 
ONES ide cacabn sees 64 48 112 42 41 83 
DMMAONL inte ininieWesaeeas 0:.. 200, 208 450 848 1382 480 
Mecklenburgh ......... - 73 96 169 98 45 143 
TATOO cos cede gb viece 7 11 18 q 7 14 
eee ero 3 2 5 3 1 4 
iii ibs wis Fan Wenes 2 8 5 5 1 6 
Hunoverian.......e0. er 52 60 112 47 55 102 
EE. os oun 5 ae Bahl ai 107 58 165 75 48 123 
OE ck wecddesed 14 12 26 5 7 12 
Pee Si eS bia 40 26 66 16 5 21 

OAT iiss ss 6 os waa 1 1 2 oi ; : 
Italian. ..... ibis esa’ 10 1 11 l 7 1 
Spanish.......... er 1 2 3 ae én ve 
American ......... vanes 5 6 11 8 tye 8 


1410 955 2,865 1,384 794 2,178 
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NUMBER OF SHIPS OF ALL NATIONS THAT PASSED THE SOUND TO AND FROM THE BALTIC, 
DURING THE SEVEN YEARS FROM 1837 To 1843, INCLUSIVE. 


1837. 1838. 1839. 1840. 1841. 1842. 1848. 

American........ 10¢ 168 114 148 199 «13 158 
Belgian.........++ 48 25 34 20 11 6 6 
Bremen ........+. 40 45 65 58 68 56 36 
Danish .......... 1,129 1,010 1,189 1,045 1,032 1,070 1,410 
DUM ccccc.ess, OS OE OL Mo OT hee 
meh... eves 8417 4,009 4,498 = 8,972 8,777 8,519 8,515 
dhisnsvsiess 20 6 Ca a OD 


Hamburgh eeeeeee 40 29 18 23 20 14 27 
Hanoverian ...... 471 528 819 768 823 765 837 
RUNNIN <os5 he oceanic 93 107 108 96 88 77 76 
Mecklenburgh .... 762 842 970 953. 958 826 840 
Neapolitan ....... 27 28 a 48 15 51 67 
Norwegian. ...... 1,843 1,497 1,691 2,082 1,666 1,848 1,635 
Oldenburg ....... 56 59 125 83 132 142 183 
Portuguese ....... 4 news 3 4 3 2 2 


Prussian ......... 2,819 2,491 8,045 2.996 2,850 2,311 2,582 
Russian.....-.... 135 7159 837 820 831 167 738 
Spanish ..........+ 14 17 20 18 14 4 8 
Swedish ......... 1,043 1,152 1,252 1,384 1,182 1,278 1,461 





Total ........ 18,115 13,983 16,214 15,702 14,780 13,994 14,980 


Thus it appears that of the vessels passing the Sound and paying tolls, 
only one in a hundred are American; from which it must be inferred, 
either that our ships pay a disproportionately high tax, or that Denmark 
derives from the ships of all nations, for the privilege of passing the Sound, 
the incredibly large sum of $10,000,000 annually. It is probable, how- 
ever, that the American ships are larger than the greater part of those of 
Europe, and also that the tax on United States products is higher than on 
those of other countries. The sudden cessation of such an amount of 
revenue would be seriously felt by much more powerful nations than Den- 
mark, whose financial resources were very much tried by her late war 
with Germany. 

In December, 1848, Mr. Flenniken, the American chargé, wrote to Mr. 
Buchanan, that all his efforts to bring the Danish minister for foreign 
affairs to entertain his propositions were without success, and that he evi- 
dently regarded the question as a desperate one. Count Malike finding 
his side of the question not tenable on the principles of international law, 
appealed to the magnanimity of the United States, when Mr. Flenniken 
informed him that, as an equitable equivalent for the loss Denmark would 
sustain, and to provide a precedent that might influence the goverments 
of Europe, he was empow ered to offer the sum named by Mr. “Buchanan. 
“This proposition,” writes Mr, Flenniken, “ produced an amazing change 
in the Count; it appeared to relieve “ri from the most painful anxiety, 
and he seized it with the utmost a ‘idity: he assured me that if his col- 
leagues in the ministry would agree with him, he would urge its accept- 
ance upon his majesty in the most pressing manner.” Notwithstanding 
this, however, the matter was suffered to rest; and Mr. Flenniken again 
writes, in February, 1849 :—“ Until peace is established between Denmark 
and Germany, I will be unable to again resume the subject of the treaty 
relating to the Sound dues.” 

No progress whatever in these negotiations seems to have been made 
from this time till July, 1853, when Mr. Marcy wrote to Mr. Bedinger, 
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chargé at Copenhagen, directing him to obtain an early interview with 
the Danish minister for foreign affairs, and to inform him that the Presi- 
dent had determined to press this matter to a conclusion; but at the 
same time stating, in reply to some inquiries on the part of Mr. Bedinger 
that no equivalent would be granted to Denmark “in compensation for 
the removal of that as a favor which we have demanded as a right.” 

After various delays, owing to the slow-moving character of Danish 
diplomacy, and to the illness of the minister for foreign affairs, Mr. Bedin- 
ger wrote in December, 1853, that in an interview which he had obtained 
with the minister, he “understood him distinctly to say that in his own 
opinion, Denmark would never voluntarily consent to remit the tolls ;” 
and in February, 1854, in another communication to Mr. Marcy, Mr. 
Bedinger says :—‘“I cannot help thinking that there is no intention upon 
the part of this government to abandon that unjustifiable source of rev- 
enue, until induced to do so by means more to be regarded than mere 
diplomatic conversations and verbal objections; for, if I am correctly in- 
formed, Denmark is at present upheld by Russia in the imposition of those 
burdens upon the commerce of other nations. From such information as 
I have been able to gather upon the subject, it appears that Russia, while 
she does not attempt actually to compel submission to those exactions, 
sanctions them, nevertheless, by requiring her ports to refuse to receive 
the cargo of any vessel which has not paid them, thus rendering very 
effectual assistance to the impositions of Denmark.” 

In the following April, Mr. Bedinger wrote that he had had another 
unsatisfactory interview with the Danish minister, who appeared very 
desirous that the further consideration of this question be deferred until 
the affairs of Europe should assume a more settled aspect; and who said 
that it was the intention of the Danish government to endeavor to enter 
into arrangements on this subject with other nations interested, in such a 
manner that the Danish claim might be abandoned in consideration of 
receiving from other powers a certain compensation. To which Mr. Be- 
dinger replied, in conformity with the instructions of Mr. Marcy, that no 
such compensation must be expected from the United States. Neither 
would there be any justice in such a demand, even if all other nations 
should admit it, inasmuch as the position of America on this question is 
peculiar, she not being bound by “immemorial usage” and ancient treaty, 
as the other powers are. 

Such is the present present position of the “Sound dues” question, and 
such it is likely to remain until arguments are used with Denmark more 
forcible than those of diplomacy. Whether it would be worthy of the 
magnanimous policy of a great nation to compel the submission of so 
feeble a state as Denmark is perhaps doubtful; but if it should appear 
that it is really Russia that causes the difficulty and delay in the settle- 
ment of this question, so long pending, there should be no hesitation in 
demanding its immediate adjustment, even if such a demand should in- 
volve an appeal to arnis.* 





* Since the above was written it has been stated that the energetic action of the American 
government has been crowned with success, aud that hereafter the United States flag may pass 
unchallenged the old Castle of Cronberg. Whatever may be done by the ships of other nations, 
those of America will no longer, if this be true, be subjected to the indignities of lowering topsails, 
showing colors, and paying dues, in acknowledgment of a time-honored imposition on the world’s 
Commerce. It was right that the Great Republic should lead the way in attacking this as well as 
80 many other antiquated wrongs, 
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Art. V.—TRADE AND COMMERCE OF NEW ORLEANS IN 1853-54.* 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS ON TRADE DURING THE YEAR—COTTON MARKET AND CROP—PRICES OF 
COTTON—CONSUMPTION OF COTTON—SUGAR MARKET, ETC.—TOBACCO—-WESTERN PRODUCE-PRICES 
OF FLOUR, CORN, ETC.—PORK MARKET—PRICES OF LARD—COFFEE SALES, PRICES, ETC.—EX- 
CHANGES AT NEW ORLEANS ON ENGLAND AND NEW YORK—FREIGHTS, ETC. 


Tue commercial year in New Orleans, as the readers of the Merchants’ 
Magazine are aware, commences on the first of September in one year 
and closes on the thirty-first of August of the next calendar year. In ac- 
cordance with the custom of our cotemporary of the New Orleans Price 
Current, &c., that able and reliable journal furnishes the public with its 
usual statistics and its review of the market in all the leading staples of 
the South and Southwest. These statements we have since 1850, as will 
be seen by reference to the note at the bottom of this page, been in the 
habit of transferring each year to the Merchants’ Magazine as a part of 
the commercial history and progress of the country, and alike valuable 
for present and future reference. 


ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE TRADE AND COMMERCE OF NEW ORLEANS FOR THE 
YEAR ENDING AUGUST 31, 1854. 


As a general observation it may be remarked, that the past season has been a 
period of unusual fluctuations in our leading commodities, the long apprehen- 
sions and uncertainty of a formidable European war, and the final resort to arms, 
having powerfully influenced the course of many of our most prominent articles 
of export and consumption. Thus cotton and tobacco, with a highly favorable 
combination of circumstances merely commercial, have been adversely influenced 
by the disturbing forces of political agitation and belligerent movements, while 
the same causes have produced an unwonted demand for breadstuffs, (and to 
some extent pork, lard, &c.,) for European export, with a speculative enhance- 
ment of prices, and the usually attendant fluctuations. As affecting the whole, 
however, and bearing heavily upon articles taken for transportation to other 
markets, we feel called upon to notice the lack of adequate shipping facilities, 
and the consequent unusually high rates of freight. This diffieulty has been so 
formidable, that at several periods during the season operations in our leading 
staples have been absolutely suspended, from the impossibility of effecting im- 
mediate shipments, at any rate. 

We trust that the munificent profits which have been garnered by the naviga- 
tion interest will prove an incentive to the construction of a more ample supply 
of tonnage for the coming seasou, when we hope to have such abundant crops 
as will furnish fuil and profitable employment to such a fleet of noble ships as 
even New Orleans, prominent as she has long been among the seaports of the 
world, has never before witnessed. That abundant erops will be the reward of 
the labors of the planter and the farmer, there seems now to be a fair prospect, 


* In the Merchants’ Magazine for November, 1848, vol. xix., pp. 503-518, we published an elab- 
orate account of the commercial and industrial history of New Orleans, with full statistics of the 
trade, &c., &c., of New Orleaus for a series of years; and in the number four November, 1851, vol. 
xxv., pp. 545-558, the annual statement of the trade and Commerce of New Orleans for the year 
ending August 31,1851. In October, 1852, a similar statement for the year 1851-52, vol. xxvii., 
pp. 420-433; and in the pumber for Novembe.’, 1843, vol. xxix., pp. 559-573, similar’ statements, 
&c., for the year 1852-53. The present report and statistics, derived from the same authentic 
sources, the New Orleans Price Current, Commercial Intelligencer, &¢., presents a full review of 
the trade and Commerce of that city for the year ending August 3lst, 1854, which, together with 
statistics, &c., scattered over the thirty-one semi-annual volumes of the Merchants’ Magazine, fur- 
nishes a connected history of trade and Commerce at one of the most important points of commer- 
cial enterprise in the United States. 
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and we sincerely hope that their products will meet with a favorable market, 
though a state of war such as now exists, and which is likely to become still 
further complicated, is a condition of things not at all favorable to the stability of 
commercial calculations. 

The railroad enterprises, to which we made reference in our last annual re- 
view, may be said to have made fair progress, considering the nature of the 
country traversed, and incidental obstacles which could not well be foreseen, and 
we sincerely hope that before the lapse of another year such further advances 
will be made, and such results presented, as will furnish substantial and marked 
evidence of the advantages of these artificial connections with the interior. 

The value of products received from the interior since Ist September, 1853, 
is $115,336,798, against $134,233,735 last year; showing a decrease of 
$18,896,937, which is mainly attributable to the reduced crops of cotton and 
tobacco. According to the Custom-house records, the total value of the ex- 
ports from this port for the year ended 30th June last, was $83,926,728, against 
$98,988,186 the year previous, or a decrease of $15,061,458. Of the above 
amount $83,651,383 was American produce, of which $60,656,785 was exported 
foreign, and $22,994,598 was shipped to coastwise ports. Of foreign merchan- 
dise the value exported was only $275,345. 

The operations of the branch mint at this place, which had rapidly fallen off 
since 1851, show an increase, as compared with last year, the total receipts of 
gold and silver for the year ended July 31st, 1854, being $5,624,708, against 
$4,485,865 the vear previous--increase, $1,138,842. The coinage during same time 
has been, of gold, $1,720,000; of silver, $2,892,000-—total, $4,612,000, against 
$2,857,000 last year—increase, $1,755,000. 

Corrox. Another season in the cotton market having been brought to a 
close, and a new one entered upon, we take occasion to present our usual re- 
view of the past year’s operations in this leading article of our country’s Com- 
merce—a year, by the way, that has been marked by more fluctuations, obstruc- 
tions, and irregularities by the disposal of the cotton crop, than any previous 
one that has fallen under our review for some years past. 

The first bale of the new crop did not reach market until the 9th August, and 
up to the Ist September only 74 bales had been received, against 5,077 bales 
to same date the year previous; a marked deficiency, which continued to be 
shown in the progress of the season, until in the early part of March the receipts 
at this point, as compared with the year previous, showed a falling off of 440,000 
a erga a the deficiency in the arrivals at all the ports was upwards of 640,000 

wies, 

Besides the backwardness of the erop, which was retarded in its progress to 
maturity by unseasonable rains, the prevalence of the yellow fever in the city, 
and in nearly all the river towns, interposed obstacles to the forwarding of the 
crop to market, and it was not until the latter part of September that any con- 
siderable sales of the new crop were made, the range of prices at that period be- 
ing 10 a 10} cents for low middling, 104 a 10% for middling, and 11 a 11} for 
good middling. In October the market presented great heaviness and irregular. 
ity, and prices rapidly gave way under the adverse influence of unfavorable 
European accounts, advancing freights, declining exchanges, and an inadequate 
demand, the quotations at the close of the month being 8}, 83, and 94 cents for 
low middling, middling, and good middling. The total sales up to this time had 
barely reached 56,000 bales, against receipts of 118,000 bales. Towards the 
close of November, however, the market rallied again, under the influence of 
an improved demand, which was instigated by more favorable advices from 
Europe, and by accounts of frost through a large portion of the cottun region, 
which, together with other and previous adverse circumstances, it was calculated 
would materially reduce the crop in quantity, besides injuring it in quality, 
Under this improved demand prices at the end of November reached 8} a 84 
cents for low middling, 9} a 94 cents for middling, and 10 a 10} cents for good 
middiing. In December, and during the greater part of January, business to a 
fair extent was transacted, and the operations would doubtless have been still 
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more extensive had the market been better supplied with lists of even-runnin 

middling to strict middling, upon which line the demand for all markets seem 

to run more exclusively than we have ever before known, while probably no 

previous crop, at least up to that time, was so ill calculated to meet such a de- 

mand, the receipts having been of a remarkably low average; so low, indeed, 

that for a long time in the early part of the season, and at a period when it is 

usual for the receipts to present a high average of quality, a large proportion of E 
the arrivals ranged below middling, and for many weeks these low qualities were Be 
wholiy unsaleable and without a market price; and thus the difference in price 
between the lower and higher grades, and between mixed and even-running 
lists, has taken a wider range the past season than in any previous one within 

our recollection. ' 

At this period, however, the receipts were presenting a better average, as the 
attention of planters had been repeatedly and earnestly called to the necessity 
of improving the quality of their crops by more care in “handling,” while the 
upland crops, which in many sections were rather better than usual, were coming 
in more freely. 

With respect to prices in the months of December and January, they were for 
the most part tolerably steady for the qualities in demand; but February was 
entered upon at a decline, which was mainly produced by a severe money pres- 
sure, the difficulty of negotiating exchange, and an advance in freights, though 
unfavorable foreign advices subsequently aided the depression, and the quota- 
tions from about the middle of the month to the close were 8 a 8} cents for low 
middling, 8} a 8% for middling, and 9 a 9} for good middling. In the early , 
part of March the demand became more active again, and by the middle of 
the month prices had advanced § cent, the quotations being for low mid- 
dling 8 a 9, middling 9} a 94, good middling 9% a 10 cents per pound. At this 
juncture the prices again gave way, under pressure of the unfavorable aspect of 
European affairs and unusually high rates of freight, and with various fluctua- 
tions, taking an extreme range of 1% cent per lb., the lowest point of the market 
was reached in the latter part of May, when the quotations were for low mid- 
dling 6} a 7, middling 7 a 74, good middling 8} a 8} cents perlb. At this 
period the quotation for freight of cotton to Liverpool was 15-16 a 1d. per lb., 
with little or no room immediately available, even at these high rates, and the 
operations of purchasers were checked by the impossibility of effecting prompt 
shipments, while at the same time a large stock had accumulated in the hands of 
exporters, who had bought from time to time and held their purchases in store, in 
the hope of shipping on more favorable terms. Prices rallied again in the latter 
part of May and during June, and there were some sales in July which showed 
a recovery of 14 cent from the lowest point, the stock on sale being much re- 
duced, the advices from abroad rather more favorable, and freight to Liverpool 
down to 11-16d, 

In August the transactions were comparatively unimportant, and thus closed 
a season which, we suppose, has proved little satisfactory to any of the parties 
interested, (except the freighter,) the perplexities and uncertainties growing out 
of the European war question having led to fluctuations that bafiled all commer- 
cial calculations. We think it may be safely remarked, however, that consider- 
ing all the adverse circumstances which have been brought to bear upon it, the 
market on the whole, and in the general average, has been even better sustained 
than could well have been anticipated, and the course of the season has, we 
think, afforded ample evidence that but for the disturbing causes alluded to, a 
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° range of prices much above the average of last year would have been attained. a 
f The crop, in quality, as we have already intimated, was of a rather low aver- 3 
iH age; resulting partly from unseasonable rains and partly from frost damage, but 


mainly from careless and hasty picking, which looked more to quantity than to 
quality, and thus the proportion of the finer grades has been unusually small, 
while the lower qualities have been abundant. We would here remark, how- 
es |: ever, that the demand for the finer descriptions has been much less than usual, 

owing mainly, as we suppose, to the almost entire suspension of the demand for 
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the markets of Russia, and during the greater part of the season we were una- 
ble to give quotations for qualities above Middling Fair, owing to the absence 
of any transactions of sufficient moment to establish market rates. The propor- 
tion of frost-stained cotton has been greater than ever before, and factors have 
found much difficulty in disposing of it,as most orders wholly prohibited its 
purchase. It is to be hoped that the coming crop will eseape this damage, and 
that the experience of the past season has been sufficiently admonitory to plant- 
ers to induce them to seek their own advantage by ‘ handling” their crops with 
more care. ‘ 
The following tables, which show the monthly fluctuations in prices, with the 
ates of freight to Liverpool, and of Sterling Exchange, will indicate the course 
of the market through the entire season, and by reference to them it will be 
seen that the extreme fluctuation in Middling Cotton has been 3} cents per 
pound, the highest point being in September and the lowest in May, and that 
the average price of the season, including all qualities, has been 84 cents per 
pound, against 9 cents last year and 8 cents the year previous. The average 
weight of the bales we have ascertained to be 448 pounds, against 455 pounds 
last year and 438 the year previous, and the aggregate weight of the portion of 
the crop received at this port is 645,468,992 pounds. 


TABLE SHOWING THE QUOTATIONS FOR LOW MIDDLING TO GOOD MIDDLING COTTON ON THE 
FIRST OF EACH MONTH, WITH THE RATE OF FREIGHT TO LIVERPOOL, AND STERLING BILLS, 
AT SAME DATE, 


Low Middling Sterling Freight 

to Good do, per ct. prem. d. per Ib. 
Gepteniber, 1068.....cccsecceccosess Sa 11h 9 a 94 ya— 
Dian icsicst edb scpbeshs cies seer 0 ell 8a 9} ya— 
November ... .....ee00% getVindavte 8 a 9 8$a 10 fa 
OEE diki-ntcncknee nominee save 83a 10 8ia 94 ha— 
January, 1854 ........eee waine plik a 84a 10} 8 a 9 fa— 
February ....... ek edscuense ieee ee Sia 9 7 a 7% ga 11-16 
WNL dies Sco obs Kaho abou a mmagie 8 a 9 62a 7% 18-16 a 15-16 
PEE: tds ch ininnesdden ac tnn i bine hee Sia 98 8 a 8% 1l-l6a % 
Pi ater ch venus cs aka en aes se . Tta 9 8 a 9% 18-l6a 
Dr ER ee peer o weeacae deaes 1 9 Sia 9% $a 15-16 
OO Save pn kadaccunee Ranleaemsca ind Ita 94 Tia 94 ll-lOéa % 
August....... Wet diencenene isk aeiees Wga 93 Ha 9% 11-l6a— 


TABLE SHOWING THE HIGHEST AND LOWEST POINT IN EACH MONTH, FOR LOW MIDDLING TO 
MIDDLING COTTON, 





Highest. Lowest. Highest. Lowest. 

Sept. 1853.....  10}a11 9% a 104 | March, 1854..... 9 at 8 a 8d 
WG ckiien’s ales 10 al0} 8a 8%} April. ........ 84a 7 alls 
WV idiinse stan 8ta 9} ‘Ifa 8g] May........... ia 8} 64a 74 
DOR siincs seas See; OF Sha 9 [Pune .civccccees Ta 8} 62a 74 
Jan, 1854..... 83a 94 82a 94] July.........0. Sta ida 84 
Ree cias ones 8a 94 8 a 8h] Aug.......cceee Sta 8} i+ a 8} 





TABLE SHOWING THE PRODUCT OF LOW MIDDLING TO GOOD MIDDLING COTTON, TAKING THE 
AVERAGE OF EACH ENTIRE YEAR FOR NINE YEARS, WITH THE RECEIPTS AT NEW ORLEANS, 


AND THE TOTAL CROP OF THE U, STATES, 
Receipts at Average 
Total crop. N, Orleans, price. 


Bales. Bales, cts. per Ib. 
Pa Badcah 04.) cead bbe cicece wee 2,100,537 1,041,393 6 
TE Conti dhvhcn ances ws): ee secrenee 1,778,651 707,824 10 
WSST1-6... 00 eeccccces Coccccccccees 2,347,634 1,188,733 1% 
We ae eld me Be dia Cae aes 2,728,596 1,100,636 64 
se chuitnte ee ELE CETTLE eoccceces 2,096,706 797,387 11 
WOON oe angio knw bbcee <duaneed 2,355,257 995,036 1l 
WOW N dai ss 0.08 cee o¥s hcawe ute 3,015,029 1,429,183 § 
WU isos dices c ones cae sbnese 3,262,882 1,664,864 9 


SOON Gak iss: ci c¥e cscs .. (estimated) 2,980,000 1,440,779 8h 
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The total receipts at this port since the Ist September last, from all sources, 
are 1,440,779 bales. This amount includes 62,056 bales. received from Mobile 
and Florida, and from Texas by sea; and this being deducted, our receipts 
proper, including 33,798 bales received direct from Montgomery, Wetumpka, 
&c., are shown to be 1,378,723 bales; being a decrease as compared with last 
= of 224,085 bales. The total exports since 1st September are 1,429,180 

les, of which 813,736 bales were shipped to Great Britain, 193,571 to France, 
229,346 to the North and South of Europe, and 192,527 to United States ports. 
On a comparison of the exports with those of last year there would appear to 
be a falling off of 108,359 bales to Great Britain, 17,955 to France, 15,327 to 
the North and South of Europe, and 74,169 to United States ports. The total 
receipts at all the Atlantic and Gulf ports, up to the latest dates received—as 
shown by our General Cotton Table--are 2,893,414 bales; bat the actual erop, 
when made up to the Ist September by the New York Shipping and Commereial 
List, with the difference of stocks at Augusta and Hamburgh, receipts overland, 
&ec., will probably not be far from 2,930,000 bales; a decrease of 332,000 bales 
as compared with the crop of Jast year. 

We have thus shown the distribution of that portion of the crop exported 
from this port, and will now proceed to give some general statisties connected 
with the Cotton Trade, which we apprehend may be of more or less interest to 
producers, dealers and consumers. 

As we have already remarked, the receipts at this port contained an unusually 
large proportion of the Inferior and Ordinary grades, besides much that was 
reduced and made uncertain in class and quality by frost stain, and this prepon- 
derance of the low grades occurred at a peculiarly unfortunate juncture, as there 
was brought into competition with them, in the markets of Great Britain, an 
unusually large import of Sarat (East India) Cottons, and the two combined 
gave so large a proportionate supply of the low qualities as materially to affect 
the prices of both. The import of Surats into Great Britain in 1853 exceeded 
the import in 1852 by 264,114 bales. 


THE TOTAL CONSUMPTION OF EUROPE FOR THE YEARS 1853 AND 1852 was As FOLLOWS: 


1853. 1852. , The supply of 18583 and 1852 may be 
Great Britain. .bales 1,855,109 1,896,075 Stated as follows ;— oe Me: 
a 459,676 476,660. 1853. 1892. 

i 166,359 141.959 St’k in Great Britain 657.520 -494,600 
Hamburg & Bremen 142,596 127,535 Sv’k on the Continent $9,461 93,713 
Holland & Belgium. 133,823 145,678' Svkin U.S. ports.. 91,176 128,000 
yee guce.  VOLSTI . 326,314) 
Spain 91,618 94,541 , 838,157 716,313 
Genoa, Leghorn, ete. 63,000 ) 68.950 Crop of the U, States 8,262,882 3,015,000 
Norway and Sweden 27,848 “| Imports from Brazil. 132,443 144,197 

eaten “ W., Indies 9,239 12.580 
3,042,000 3,077,712) “ Egypt... 105,398 189,935 
Add cons'n U.S., say 700,000 650,000 ° . E. Indies. 485,527 221,418 





Total cons. of 1853.. 3,742,000 3,927,712 Total supply in 1853 4,833,646 4,299,438 
Total cons, of 1852.. 3,727,712 | Total supply in 1852 4,299,438 


Increase......... 14,288 | Increase 534,208 


The following table exhibits the Import, Delivery, Stock, &c., in the whole of 
Great Britain, for the first six mouths of the current year, ended 30th June last, 
and a comparison with the same period in 1853. By this it will be seen that 
the quantity taken for consumption in Great Britain, for the first six months of 
1854, shows a falling off as compared with the same period in 1853 of nearly 
100,000 bales, and there is likely to be a decrease in the consumption of the 
United States for the current year of about an equal amount. 
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1854, 1853. 

Stock Ist January.............. erie . -bales 717,580 657,520 
Import six months, ....+.....seeseeeeeeeeeees 1,890,460 1,524,780 

2,108,030 2,182,250 
Export six months........+.+ee00- ++» 118,250 155,800 
Consumption .......c.eeeeeesecseees 941,080 1,054,830 1,040,150—1,195,950 
I csiicacnc sas. conenuce Sane conan 1,053,700 986,800 
Weekly average taken for consumption,........ 36,195 40,006 
Taken on speculation ........ Prererrrrer ey? 265,980 400,890 


*. The following tables, which have explanatory captions, we have compiled from 
our records under the impression that they would probably be found interesting 
to parties engaged in the cotton trade:— 





Receipts at Average price 

Season. N, Orleans, per bale. Total value. 
LROOEG oy V5e 00% 60d Vee dewn eee 910,854 82 00 29,147,328 
Is 08 hi hie en 804 ON cow ce Wnies 979,238 24 00 23,501,712 
LB RGen. de int a6 s.00i90'0:00 1,053,633 382 00 83,716,256 
SO hinsig AG0-5a acd adi0 6X05 as oe 740,669 44 00 82,589,436 
1847-48........... bade pin onath oe eee . 1,213,805 29 00 35,200,345 
Tha his His 6 0 Bhd 809 RAD AA 640.g0e rs eke ene 27 00 80,844,314 
RS Kok ne cnceaneesen ncaa +o 857,723 50 00 41,886,150 
POR 5 6 a5.ns 60 0Kr0 cans bares 995,036 49 00 48,756,764 
RU INE Bt kheancceceses évar chante eee 34 00 48,592,222 
MEPs s 4 naces\seseaes cece veede;, a eOS Roe 41 00 68,259,424 
1858-54.........0..- anceectusmaeen ou: aOtee 88 00 54,749,602 

Total, ten years.......... ceccccee 12,408,166 $447,248,5538 


It will be seen by the above table that the Cotton alone, sold in this market 
within the past eleven years, has yielded a gross product of $447,243,553. 


Date of Receipts Receipts new Total Receipts at Total crop of 











first bule. crop to Sept, 1. New Orleans, U. States. 

1848— August 17..... ooee 292 1848-4..... 850,342 2,030,409 
1844—July ei 1844-5..... 954,285 2,394,503 
1845—July PERE LETS 6,846 1845-6..... 1,041,393 2,100,537 
1846—August 7....... ws 140 1846-7..... 707,324 1,778,651 
1847—August 9......... 1,089 1847-8..... 1,188,733 2,347,634 
1848—August 5......... 2,864 1848-9..... 1,090,797 2,728,596 
1849—August 7........- 477 1849-50.... 797,387 2,096,706 
1850—August 11......... 67 1850-51.... 950,220 2,855,257 
1851—July 25........6. 3,155 1841-52.... 1,429,183 8,015,029 
1852—August 2.....6256- 5,077 1852-53.... 1,664,864 3,262,882 
1853—August 9...... eee 74 1853-54.... 1,440,779 est. 2,930,000 
1854—July SPs tanannen: Aen 


With respect to the growing crop, we have to remark that up to this time it 
is understood to present favorable promise in most sections, though its back- 
wardness compared with the large-crop year 1852, as indicated by the receipts, 
may be regarded as an important consideration, as early maturity and a long 
and favorable picking season are absolute essentials to the securing of a full 
yield. It is true that a few bales were received from Texas (where the plant 
matures early) several days in advance of the first arrival last year, but these 
ambitious first bales are for the most part a fallacious guide in estimating the 
forwardness of the erop generally. ‘The total receipts of new crop, also, up to 
this time, are considerably in excess of the same period last year, but it should 
be borne in mind that the obstacles which then interposed to prevent the earlier 
forwarding of supplies have had no existence during the present season. The 
result, whatever it may be, is in the future, and estimates made at this early 
period of the season are mere speculations, which may be right within a few 
thousand bales or wrong hundreds of thousands. 
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With respect to the market prospects of the growing crop, we think they 
might unhesitatingly be declared to be favorable for the absorption of even a 
large yield, at remunerative prices, were it not for the war in Europe, the dura- 
tion of which, and its possible complications, as well as the extent of influence 
which it is likely to exercise upon the Cotton interest, being matters quite be- 
oe the reach of human foresight. As prominent, however, among the favora- 

le circumstances bearing upon the subject we may mention the flattering pros- 
pects for abundant food crops in Europe, which is a matter of primary importance 
as connected with the Cotton interest; and as our own country has now become 
a large consumer, with the prospect of a rapid extension of its manufacturing 
enterprises, it may not be unsafe to predict the realization of a range of prices 
that will afford a fair return to the producer, notwithstanding the adverse influ- 
ences growing out of a state of war. 

Two bales of the new crop were received here from Texas on the 25th July, 
and the total receipts up to this time are 1,391 bales, against 74 bales last year, 
and 5,077 the year previous. Thus far only about 150 to 200 bales have been 
sold, in various small lots, and at prices ranging from 9a 11 cents per pound for 
Middling to Fully Fair, but these small transactions form no criterion of what 
prices may be ata fair opening of the market. There is but little demand at 
the moment for either old or new crop, and the season closes with a stock on 
hand, inclusive of all on ship-board not cleared, of 24,121 bales, of which there 
are estimated to be some 5,000 bales unsold in factors’ hands, including some 
lots held under limits, We quote as follows, though the figures are in a great 
measure nominal :— 


Ordinary... CRO Fa ii iasions 6 éckates 84a 84 
Good Ordinary..... dda ve 0a ita 74} Good Middiing............ 9 a 9} 
Low Middling............ - 7%a8 | Middling Fair.......... oe 9} a 98 


Sucar.—According to the Annual Statement of Mr. P. A. Champomier the 
total crop made in Louisiana in 1853 reached 449,324 hogsheads; thus exceed- 
ing the crop of 1852 (previously the largest) in the important amount of 127,390 
hogsheads. This was the product of 1,437 sugar houses, of which 956 were 
worked by steam and 481 by horse power, and 366,667 hogsheads brown sugar 
were made by the old process, in open kettles, while of refined, clarified and 
cistern bottoms the product is stated at 82,657 hogsheads, the cistern bottoms 
being computed at 5 per cent on the product of brown sugar, as above. The 
estimated weight of the crop is 495,156,000 lbs, Notwithstanding this large 
excess of production over any previous year, it appears from the statement of 
Mr. Champomier that “ many smal] planters had abandoned the cultivation of 
the cane, and that even some pretty large plantations were substituting cotton 
for it ;’ so that while the crop of 1852 was the product of 1,481 sugar houses, 
that of 1853, according to Mr. C., was from 1,437—-a decrease of 44. 

This large increase in the Louisiana crop, itself a potent cause of a reduction 
of prices, has also had to contend with unusually large stocks of the previous 
crop, lying over in the markets of the West, with an increased import from for- 
eign countries and with unusually high rates of freight to other markets; and 
the depressing effect of these combined influences has resulted in a lower aver- 
age of prices than we have had occasion to notice in any previous year. Besides 
this the cost of transportation from the interior to this market has been higher 
than usual, while the price of fuel (which many planters had to purchase) has 
been greatly enhanced, and thus the net return per hogshead to the planter has 
been reduced to an unusually luw figure. The quality of the crop was below 
the usual average, and at the lowest point of the market, in April and May, 
sales of Inferior were made from the !evee at the reduced rate of one cent per 

ound. 
. The first arrival of the new crop was on the 6th October, when four hogs. 
heads were received from Bayou Sara, classing Strictly Prime, which sold at 6 
cents per |b., but there was no fair opening of the market until the early part of 
November, when the range of prices was 3} a 4} cents per Ib. for Fair to Prime 
quality. The course of the market throughout the season is indicated by the 
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following table, which exhibits the highest and lowest points in each month for 


Fair Sugar on the Levee :— 
Highest. Lowest. Highest. ' Lowest. 
cts. per lb. cis. per Ib. cts. per. Ib. cis. per Ib, 


September, 1853... 44a4% 4 a4}{| March, 1854....... 34433 8 aS} 
October........+.. 4¢a4} S$a4 | April....mrseerees 2 a8§ 2h a 3% 
November......... 3%a4 8$28%] May......ssee0ee- 2ad$ 2adZ 





December...... coe SHA 8E $4.03} | June. .......c cee 8 a8é 8 a3} 
January, 1864...... 8}a8% 3$.0 3%] July .........006. Shady 8 a 3% 
February........... 8a 32 8 a8}/] August........... 3$a4 84a 3h 


The first notice of sales on plantation was about the middle of January, when 
two crops were reported at 3} a 34 cents per lb. Subsequently transactions to 
a fair extent were noticed from time to time, but a large portion of the transac. 
tions on plantation were made directly by the planters and Western dealers, and 
not reported. Besides which an unusually large proportion of the crop has been 
brought to the city and sold from the Levee, the receipts this season having been 
274,906 hogsheads, against 186,001 hogsheads last year. The prices of the re- 
ported sales on plantation have been 3, 3}, 3 3-16, 3}, 3 5-16, 38, 3}, 3§, 3 11-16, 
3%, 4 and 44 cents per Ib. 

The estimated stock on hand at the close of last season was 8,000 hogsheads, 
and this amount being added to the crop—449,324 hogsheads—would make a 
supply of 457,324 hogsheads. The distribution of this supply, as nearly as ean 
be ascertained, has been as follows: Shipments to places out of the State, as 
shown by our tables and including the exports from Attakapas, 180,906 hogs- 
heads ; consumption of the city and neighborhood 30,000 hogsheads ; taken for 
refining, in city and other parts of the State, including cistern bottoms, 5,000 
hogsheads ; estimated quantity taken to fill up hogsheads for shipment, 50,000 
hogsheads; stock now on hand in the State, estimated at 7,500 hogsheads; 
leaving as the quantity taken for the West 184,918 hogsheads, against 206,934 
hogsheads last year. The quantity shipped to Atlantic ports is 166,336 hogs- 
heads, against 82,000 hhds. last vear. 

The import of foreign sugars into this ape has been less than for several 
years past, consisting of only 2,797 hogsheads and 13,578 boxes Cuba, and 3,288 
bags Manilla. 

According to a statement made up by the New York Shipping and Commer- 
cial List the total import of foreign sugar into the United States for the year 
ended January Ist, 1854, was 212,746 tons, and the total consumption of foreign 
and domestic cane sugar in the United States for the year 1853 was 372,989 
tons, which is equal to about 746,000 hogsheads; showing an increase as com- 
pared with the previous year, of 57,772 tons, (equal to 115,000 hogsheads, or 
nearly 184 per cent. Besides the above it is estimated that there have entered 
into the consumption some 15,000 tons of sugar made from foreign and domes. 
tic molasses, and about 12,500 tons maple sugar, which would give a grand total 
of 400,489 tons, or about 800,000 hogsheads. 

With respect to the growing crop, the cane-fields are said to present a rather 
less flattering promise for a large product than they did at this period Jast year. 
when the crop generally in this State presented a remarkably flourishing appear- 
ance, and the result was a yield per acre, and an aggregate product, beyond all 
former precedent. Still, however, the promise is acknowledged to be very fair, 
and should the season prove favorable for maturing the cane, and no severe 
frost interpose, a very respectable yield may reasonably be calculated on, The 
following table, which runs through a period of twenty-four years, will show 
marked fluctuations in the product. 

Hhds. Hhds. Hhds. Hhds, 
1853 449,824 1847 240,000 1841 90,000 1835 30,000 
1852 =21,934 1846 140,000 1840 87,000 1834 100,000 
1851 236,547 1845 186,650 1839 115,000 1833 75,000 
1850 211,203 1844 200,000 1888 70,000 1832 70,060 
1849 247,923 1843 100,000 1887 65,000 1829 48,000 
1848 220,000 1842 140,000 1836 70,000 1828 88,000 
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Morasses. The product of the last year’s crop of cane is estimated by 
Mr. Champomicr at 31,000,000 gallons; exceeding that of the previous year by 
about 5,000,000 gallons. This unusually large supply, and the high cost of 
transportation in all directions, as well as the unusually high price of barrels, 
have caused a depression of prices that has had no precedent in former years. 
To so low a point, indeed, has the depression been carried that many lots have 
been disposed of on the levee during the season, that have not paid the cost of 
barrels, freight, &c. The arrivals at the levee during the past season have been 
341,470 barreis, against 254,626 barrels last year, and the prices which have 
prevailed are indicated by the following table, which exhibits the highest and 
lowest points in each month, for lots on the levee in barrels. 

Highest. Lowest. Highest. Lowest. 
Sept....pergal. 18 a20 18 a20 | March........ 12 a17 8 a l6} 
Get... cc000e” 29 APSE 124018 | April......... 10 ald a 13 
Bas ccosccse SO RSBE TR OTT Tay. ctcsees 10 4 all} 
Deé...... -..6. 18 019 12 alt 8 all a l0 
January, 1854.. 15 a184 13 a18 | Joly......... 8 a12 all 
Feb.......... 18 a18 10 a16 | August....... 8 all} all 








As for the sales of crops on plantation, it has been unusually difficult to dis- 

se of them the past season, owing to the large excess beyond the wants of the 
West, and the impossibility of obtaining the adequate number of suitable vessels 
to take cargoes direct from the coast to northern and European ports, even at 
unusually high rates of freight. Thus the market has generally been heavy, and 
has exhibited a remarkably wide range of prices. The market opened about the 
middle of December, with some considerable sales for the West at 12} cents 
per gallon, in the cisterns, which continued to be the prevailing rate up to the 
early pert of January, when sales were made at 12 to 12} cents per gallon. In 
February the rate fell to 10 cents, when the demand almost wholly ceased, with 
a large supply still on hand, In March and April there were sales at the unpre- 
cedentedly low rates of 5, 6, and 7 cents per gallon on the coast, and 4 cents on 
Bayou Lafourche, while in August some lots were sold on the coast as low as 
4 to 4} cents, and we understand that there are several crops and parts of crops 
remaining that cannot be disposed of in the cisterns, while the prices prevailing 
in the city will scarcely more than pay expenses. Last year the prevailing rates 
of the season were 19 to 20 cents per gallon on the coast, and 18 to 20 cents on 
Bayou Lafourche. 

The quantity shipped to Atlantic ports, according to our tables (which inelude 
the exports direct from Attakapas) is equal to about 8,650,000 gallons, against 
3,700,000 gallons last year, This amount being deducted from the whole crop 
31,000,000 gallons, as estimated by Mr. Champomier, there would be left, for 
consumption of the West and South 22,350,000 gallons. The imports from 
Cuba this year have been only about 500,000 galls, against 1,200,000 last year. 

Tosacco. Our last annual review of the tobacco market closed upon a stock 
on hand, including all on shipboard not cleared, of 29,166 hogsheads, but the 
quantity actually on sale was only a few hundred hogsheads, as the bulk of the 
stock in factors’ and speculators’ hands, estimated at about 24,000 hogsheads, 
was held out of market at the moment, or at prices above the views of pur- 
chasers. This course was taken by holders in view of the accounts respecting 
the growing crop, which were of a character to lead to the conviction that the 
quantity produced must necessarily be materially short of the previous year, 
which was a comparatively short crop, and the result has proved the correctness 
of their views in this particular, the receipts at this port, since the Ist of Sep- 
tember, being only 48,905 hogsheads, against 75,010 hogsheads last year, and 
86,675 the year previous, or the lowest receipts since 1848-9. The closing quo- 
tations, though nominal, were as follows:— 
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The opening of the new season presented the same characteristics as the clos- 
ing of the previous one, holders being firm and confident, while very few buyers 
appeared ; and up to the middle of October the reported sales barely reached 
1,200 hogsheads, in various small lots, the above figures having been the nomi- 
nal quotations during the entire period. About this time a further obstacle to 
any considerable movement presented itself in the advanced rates of freight, 
though agents for European contracts came forward and took a few hundred 
hogsheads at a decline of ¢ cent per |b. in round lots, but this reduction was not 
sufficient to tempt them into any operations of much moment, in view of the 
difficulty of effecting shipments, and the market relapsed into total inactivity, 
with an unusually heavy and accumulating stock. The entire sales reported in 
September and October barely reached 1,700 hogsheads, In the early part of 
November, however, parties came forward and took about 2,500 hogsheads, 
without any further decline in round lots, and with even mere full rates for the 
low qualities, the quotations being as follows :— 


Lues—Factory........seeee0 5p a 5¥ Lear—Fair......0..00- eevee 63 a 6f 
Planters’............-. 5ga6 PU bascksncupesass ¢ aoe 
Lear—Inferior to common..... 6 a6} Choice selections...... 8 a9 


High freights continued to press heavily on the market, and prevented any 
active movement, though during November, and in all the month of December, 
there were further sales to the extent of some 7,000 hogsheads (including about 
2,000 hogsheads Mason county) but they were not made public until some time 
after the negotiations were closed, and no particulars respecting prices, &c., 
were allowed to transpire, January opened quietly, but freights gave way some- 
what towards the close, and buyers came forward more freely, the reported sales 
for the month being about 9,000 hogsheads, at firm prices. Again business was 
checked by an upward movement in freights and great difficulty in effecting 
Exchange negotiations, and the reported transactions of February, March, April, 
May and June barely reached 15,500 hogsheads, with prices during this period 
gradually tending in favor of buyers, especially for the lower grades, the quota- 
tions at the close of June being as follows :— 


Lues—Factory......... cooeee 446048] Lear—Fair...........0...6. 6 0 63 
Planters’....... sissece. Sake PO hc vn ives soeee 6487 
Lear—lInferior tocommon..... 5$a54 Choice selections...... 7$a8} 


In July, the supply of tonnage being more ample and freights easier, the 
market opened with a very fair demand, and the stock on sale being compara- 
tively moderate, rather more full prices were obtained for the lower grades. 
The declared sales for July and August amounted to about 8,000 hogsheads, 
and it is probable that more business would have been done during that period, 
but for the advanced claims of holders within the last month ; a course to which 
they have been instigated by unfavorable accounts from the interior respecting 
the prospects of the growing crop. The market closes with a stock on hand 
inclusive of all on shipboard not cleared, of 24,045 hogsheads, of which about 
7,200 hogsheads, (including some 1,800 hogsheads old crop Mason county,) are 
held in first and second hands, while the remainder is leaf, strips and stems in 
course of or awaiting shipment. The closing quotations, though in a great 
measure nominal are as follows :— 


Lues—Factory. .......- sasoe, GhaS | Ltar—-Fal,..cccccccccccsse Meet 
Planiers’...... 6iibe Cok: oe: be Be nccunncawes wees 6haT 
Lear—Inferior to common..... 5d a 6f Choice selections...... ita 8}t 


The total receipts at this port since 1st September, as already stated, are 
48,905 hogsheads, which amount includes 10,600 hogsheads strips and 1,900 
hogsheads stems, and the quantity inspected during the same period is 31,300 
hhds., of which 315 hhds. were Mason county. 

Upon a review of the season’s operations, as presented above, it will be ob- 
served that no violent fluctuations have taken place in prices, though the differ- 
ernce between the opening and closing rates for round lots is one cent per lb.; 
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ard it may be safely said that factors generally have maintained a remarkable de- 
a of firmness, considering the many adverse cireumstances with which they 
ave had to contend. 

With reference to the growing crop, it may be remarked, that up to about the 
ist July the soe ar generally were understood to appear favorable for a fair 
average yield, but sinee then continued drought throughout nearly, if not all, 
sections of the West where tobaceo is grown, has wrought a marked ehange in 
the planters’ prospects, and it seems now to be quite a general impression that 
the crop is not likely to exceed that of last year in quantity, and that it will pre- 
sent a low average In quality. 

Western Propuce. Of the various vajuable articles known in our market 
under this head, we havé only space for a brief review of the most prominent. 

With respect to breadstuffs, it will be seen that there has been a considerable 
aggregate increase in the receipts as compared with last year, while a demand 
for European export bas been productive of a materially higher average of 
prices, though the course of the market bas presented the marked fluctuations 
which are usually attendant upon speculative years. 

The receipts of flour since Ist September are 874,256 bbls., against 808,672 
bbls. last year; and of Indian corn they are equal to 4,300,000 bushels, against 
3,280,000 bushels ast year. Of wheat the receipts are equal to 370,000 bush- 
els, against 96,000 bushels Jast year. 

The total exports of flour since Ist September amount to 585,969 barrels, 
= 520,415 bbls. last year. Of this quantity 190,455 bbls. were shipped to 

reat Britain, 175,941 to France, 5,265 to various European ports, 55,962 to the 
West Indies, &c., and the remainder to coastwise ports, Of Indian eorn the 
total exports have been equal to 2,700,000 bushels, against 2,170,000 bushels 
Jast year. Of this quantity 1,580,000 bushels were shipped to Great Britain and 
Ireland, 32,000 to France, 122,000 West Indies, &e., and the remainder to eoast- 
wise ports. 

The receipts of wheat were mostly to go forward, but there were occasional 
sales for European markets; and we notice among our exports 114,108 bushels 
for Great Britain, and 95,318 for continental ports. The extremes of the mar- 
ket have been from 90 cents = bushel in September to $1 90 in Jannary, the 
average of the season having been about $1 50 per bushel of 60 pounds. As 
respects the course of the market for flour and corn, it is indicated by the fol- 
lowing tables, which exhibit the highest and lowest points in each month, the 
range being according to quality :-— 

PRICES OF FLOUR IN 1853-54. 


Highest, Lowest. 
September.........se+e00- per bbl. $5 87 a 6 87 $5 25 a 6 50 
REE 4 inn a's 0 Halvvise Ned cated 675 a7 123 5 75 a 6 75 
November i......+.00 sevevenees 675 a7 00 6 25 a 6 50 
December ..... sevcee . . 6 50 a 6 75 5 90 a 6 35 
JANUATY 0. cseccscevcccerceusens 750 a7 75 6 60 a 6 75 
February ...cccccscsesccscccvnes 7 62 a 8 00 725 aT 75 
BETO. 0 0 ns g0cechonsesses enseews 700 a7 50 6 25 a 6 623 
Aptil ..wcrccccccascceseccecseces 700 a7 874 5 81a 6 25 
MAY ..cdccccccccccces ceccecces 725 a7 50 675 a 7 12} 
GUNG oo sscwesccscccscevce:- cevmes 6 50 aT 25 6 00 a 6 50 
duly ..... oO ccccvccccccsceeeceecs 6 50 a 8 50 6 50 a7 50 
August. ..cccccccccccceccsemoces 7 8iga 8 50 6 75 a 8 50 
PRICES OF CORN IN SACKS. 

7-—Cents per bushel.——, --—Cents per bushel.—— 

Highest, Lowest. Highest. Lowest. 

Sept........ 62 a 70 58 a 65/ March...... 60 a 70 45 a 54 

October..... 72a 77 63 a 70| April ....... 57 a 61 50 a 56 

November .. 65 a 70 56 a 65) May........ 58 a 65 52 a 60 

December .. . 60 a 70 53 a 61| June....... 50 a 60 42 a 54 

January .... 80 a 86 62 a 70| July ....... 60 a 70 45 a 58 

February ... 82 a 90 80 a 85} August...... 70 a 85 45 a 60 
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The annexed table shows the exports of breadstuffs from the United States 
to Great Britain and Ireland, and to pire oh iy since 1st September, and 
a comparison of the former with the same period last year :— 


TO GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 


1853-4. 1859-3. Increase, 
Et 1,819,348 1,494,478 824,875 
CS ncvccancacasescnasea 40,247 683 89,564 
i rn a 5,883,135 5,097,512 195,628 
Cis kno 00 0 64a etd 0 cceovine 6,125,611 1,517,087 4,608,424 
TO CONTINENTAL PORTS. 
PY Re rT re ey es ce ae ee 791,028 
MUD cc cdén das choc e caccves debpackhh deeeke cote see 1,904,893 
NE oon oe hea o and SEER CLT NAD EM UEA CRUG bee cS 48 82,059 


Pork, notwithstanding some inerease in the demand for foreign export and a 
material falling off in the receipts, as compared with last year, has been much 
of the time comparatively depressed, and the average of prices is considerably 
less than that of last year. 

Beer, however, has maintained about the same average, with a comparatively 
short supply and less demand for export. The following tables, which are ar- 
ranged to show the highest and lowest points in each month, will quite clearly 
indicate the course of the market for the leading qualities during the past 
season :— 

PRICES OF PORK. 

















c MESS. ~ re —— PRIME. — 
HIGHEST. LOWEST, — HIGHEST. LOWEST. 
Dollars per barrel. Dollars per barrel. 
Sept.... 14 75415 00 14 25 a 14 75 12 00 a 12 50 12 00 a 12 50 
Oct..... 16 00 a16 50 14 75 a 15 00 12 50 a 13 25 12 00 a 12 50 
Nov..... 15 50 a16 50 11 00 a 12 00 12 25a13 25 9 00a 10 00 
Dec...... 12 00 a 13 50 11 00 a 11 75 10 00a 11 00 9 00 a 10 00 
Jan...... 13 00a 14 50 12 00 a 18 25 12 00 a 12 50 11 00 a 11 50 
Feb...... 13 00 a 14 00 12 00 a 13 00 11 00 a 1] 50 10 00 a 11 00 
March.... 13 50a13 75 12 50 a 18 00 11 00 a 11 50 10 75 a 11 50 
April.... 13 00 a 13 50 12 50 a 12 75 11 00 a 11 50 10 60a 11 00 
May..... 13 00 a13 50 12 00 a 12 75 11 00a.... 10 50a 10 75 
June. ... 12 00a12 75 10 75 a 11 50 11 00a... .. 10 50a 10 75 
July.... 115041175 10 50a 11 25 None. None. 
Aug..... 15 50 a 16 00 12 00 a 12 50 138 00a 18 50 .. .. @ oe os 
PRICES OF BEEF. 
c MESS, ‘ ———-- —— PRIME, ——-- ——, 
HIGHEST. LOWEST, HIGHEST. LOWEST. 
Dollars per barrel. Dollars per barrel. 

Sept..... 15 50216 00 15 00 a 15 50 1100a.... 1100a8...,. 
Oct....... 15 50a16 00 14 75 a 15 50 1250 a.11 76. 1% O04... 
Nov..... 14 50415 50 13 00 a 15 00 11 50 a 11 75 10 (0 a 11 00 
Dec...... 14 00 a 15 00 13 00 a 15 00 10 00 a 11 00 10 00 a 11 00 
Fan...s +. 15 50a 1600 14 00 a 15 00 12 50 a 13 00 10 00 a 11 00 
Feb...... 15 50 a 16 00 15 00 a 15 75 12 50 a 13 00 12 00 a 12 £0 
March..... 15 00 a 16 00 14 50 a 15 50 12 50 a 13 00 12 00 a 12 50 
April.... 14 50a15 50 14 50 a 15 2 12 00 a 12 50 10 75 a 11 50 
May .... 14004815 00 14 00 a 15 00 11 00 a 11 75 ‘10 50 a 11 00 
June ... 1400815 00 14 00 a 15 00 10 50 a 11 00 10 50 a il 00 
July .... 1400015 00 14 00 a 15 00 10 50 a 11 00 10 50a 11 00 
Aug..... 16 50 a 17 00 15 00 a 16 00 1f 50 a 12 50 10 50a 11 00 


The receipts of lard show a falling off in the number of kegs, but an increase 
in the number of tierces and barrels, the supply in the aggregate being a little 
in excess of !ast year, with a lower average of prices, notwithstanding an in- 
creased demand for foreign export, particularly to Great Britain. The total ex. 
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ports since 1st September, (all packages being reduced to kegs,) are equal to 
808,430 kegs, against 723,906 kegs last year. Of this quantity 590,526 kegs 
were exported to foreign ports, against 245,653 kegs last year, Great Britain 
taking 391,129 kegs, against 87,691 kegs last year. The annexed table shows 
the highest and Jowest points of the market in each month, the lowest figures 
being applicable to inferior, in tierces and barrels, and the highest to prime, in 
egs:— 
PRICES OF LARD. 


——— Cents 1b.——— -————Cents per lb. ———- > 

Highest. Lowest. Highest. Lowest. 
Ceeccccee Ww als 9% a 114] March...... 84 a 10} 8 a 9% 
Oct....0.-. 10 a 12% 9} a 12$) April...... 84 a 10} 8 a 98 
Nov........ 10 2128 9 a 198/May....... 9 all 8} a 10} 
DOhiceercs 84 a 114 8 a 10}/June...... 9 all 8 al0 
JAD. oes euee 8} a 11¢ 8 a l0}jJuly...... 9 all 8 a 10 
Feb........ 84a 10} 8 a 94] August.... 8 all} 8 all} 





Corree. Our market continues to maintain its ascendancy as the leading one 
in the United States for the traffic in this prominent article among our foreign 
imports; and although the direct arrivals from Rio de Janeiro have fallen mate- 
rially short of those of last year, yet the large stock on hand at the commence- 
ment of the season, and an increase in the receipts coastwise, combined with 
the direct imports, have afforded an ample supply, and the sales for consumption 
in this market have been to a very fair extent, though the sales for consumption 
in all the importing markets of the United States show a decrease, as compared 
with last year, of about 90,000 bags. At the same time the decrease in the 
product of Brazil, as compared with 1852-53, (350,000 bags,) together with the 
reduced imports, has led to some speculative movements during the past season, 
and prices have taken a higher and wider range than at any time since the emi- 
ne speculative year of 1849-50, the extremes having been 11} a 13} cents 
per lb. for inferior to prime Rio, in December, and 7 a 9} cents in June. The 
following table, which we copy from the annual cireular of Mr. H. T. Lonsdale, 
Coffee Broker, shows the monthly sales and average prices for the year ended 
July 1st, 1854. By this it will be seen that the average price of the season for 
Rio coffee has been 10.18 per pound, while last year it was 8.95, and the year 
before, 8.60 :— 


SALES AND AVERAGE PRICES OF RIO COFFEE FOR PAST YEAR, 





Bags. Price. | Bags. Price. 

July ..cvecooreees 15,597 8.75 | January......... 26,675 10.63 
August ......60 10,746 8,84 | February........ 88,148 10.72 
September ....... 26,873 8,98 | March.........- 54,006 10.24 
October... ...000. 12,579 BODE | Ath occccccces 54,520 9.74 
November ....... 61,921 10,60 | May ......6. eae 87,098 9.67 
December ......- 86,100 LIMO | CGRB cs cccses vue 24,578 9.22 

898,836 10.18 


The above sales include the transactions from —— and speculators’ 


hands and exceed the sales for consumption by 74,906 bags. 
The following table shows the import, stock, &c., for the year ended August 


31st, 1854:— 
Estimated stock out of grocers’ hands on lst September, 1853, of all 








BOIG uc lh cobs cca actine ddien ccc cedwaaie a0 ke dae 06 cv cnes WAG 75,000 

Imports direct from Rio de Janeiro... .....0+seeseeseeees 228,660 
s 3 Cuba, Laguira, dic.... ...cee cece eens 11,507 240,167 
Received coastwise for sale......0. csescesseees cbboene (estimated) 86,000 
Making a supply of..... ceeccccee cccccsccvcevcere evcccceecevess 351,197 
Total supply last year.........+.++ PPPVTTTTITTrirrir rier eee 410,224 
59,057 


Decrease this year,..s.scoccsecccvcces eossesesecseevsseseess 
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In the imports of the year there is a decrease from Rio of 109,752 bags, while 
from Cuba, &c., there is an increase of 695 bags, and coastwise of 10,000 bags; 
making an actual decrease in receipts of 99,057 ba The present stock of all 
kinds, out of grocers’ hands, is estimated at 8,500 bags, and this amount being 
deducted from the supply (351,167 bags, as above) would leave 342,667 bags as 
the quantity taken for the consumption of the West and South, against 335,229 
bags last year, and 390,141 bags the year previous. The annexed table pre- 
sents a comparison of the direct imports into this port for the past eleven years: 


From From Cuba, From From Cuba, 
Rio deJaneiro, Laguira, etc. Rio de Janeiro. Laguira, ete, 
1844.....0.0. 161,082 52,857 1850......-- 225,013 20,627 
1845........ 167,669 4,094 1851........ 274,690 10,367 
WG icccesee 218,081 10,899 1852........ 353,616 12,525 
RBGT is seas »» 205,111 43,931 18538.... .-. 388,412 10,812 
pee ee 239,371 8,590 1854........ 228,660 11,057 
ji eee 299,129 16,341 





Excuaner. Several causes, which are familiar to all, have combined to dis- 
turb the even tenor of the Exchange market, and the fluctuations during the 
past season have been more frequent and abrupt than we have had occasion to 
notice for some two or three years past. The following table is arranged to 
show the highest and lowest quoted rates in each month for sterling bills, and 
for bills at sixty days’ sight on New York, and a reference to it will afford a fair 
idea of the general course of the market, though there probably have been, at 
most periods, some transactions at rates both above and below the figures which 
we give :— 


STERLING. NEW YorK 60 pays. 

HIGHEST. LOWEST. HIGHEST, LOWEST. 

perct.prem. per ct. prem. perct.dis. per ct. dis, 

BSeptember.... cescsccceres 9 a 9F 9 ad} 1jal% 2 a2} 
ac ae nan OEE ERED OP TETELE 9a 9% 8$a9t 2 ad 24a 2% 
PUOROTOUOE Ss. 6 o's.v seas 0600's 8%a10 8 a9 2 a2 2f.a 2h 
ee ro rors “7 84a 94 8ia 94 lga 2th 2 alt 
January......sees Vibes dthe 8a 9 Ida 8t 2 a2} 2 a2¢ 
February... ..eceeee in bites 7 a TE 6 al 2h a 22 23a82 
OR c's v4.0 cakince en eee 8ta 8% 62a TZ 1 ald 24a 2h 
pO epee iichainies Sta 9% "2a 82 Ba... ldalZ 
BENT 0c ha neddde seuete ieee Sta 9% 8 adz% 1}a 2} 1$a24 
SNe an annan notin aks es 8 a 9f 7 a8} 2 a2} 2$a 8} 
Gaal diss ns desu tices seine 9 a 9% T2a9 lga2t 2 a24 
BOGOR. ceccccccesese ence 93a10} 9} a 9F 1 a2 1}a 2} 


Freicuts. The rates of freight have ruled unusually high during the past 
season, attributable in a great measure, as we suppose, to a large European de- 
mand for breadstuffs, the transportation of which has given employment to a 
large number of vessels that would otherwise have been more exclusively at 
command for the conveyance to market of our leading Sonthern staples. Besides 
this, the demand for vessels in nearly all parts of the world has been so active, 
and the rates so remunerative, that there has been a material falling off in the 
supply of foreign tonnage, as compared with last year. The following table, 
which presents the hithest and lowest pofnts in each month, for cotton to Liv- 
erpool, will indicate the course of the market. It will be seen that the lowest 
point was 4d.,in September, and the highest 1d., in May. Very little was 
shipped, however, at the latter figure, and the average rate of the season has 
been about $d. 


Highest. Lowest. Highest. Lowest, 
September......... d. $d. | March............ 15-16 ra 
October......2000: 4 Or RN 6 «ess 0'0us 15-16 11-16 
November ......... $ a ae 1 13-16 
December......... i SRGG Ce esd scescces 15-16 
January..... ee secce 9-16 aes RA ee va 3 
February........0. t & | August .......0.. 11-16 9-16 
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The total number of arrivals at this port since 1st September, according to 
our records, is 1,948—viz.: 713 ships, 204 steamships, 336 barks, 217 brigs, and 
478 schooners, showing a decrease, as compared with last year, of 69 ships, 111 
barks, 78 brigs and 118 schooners; and the entries at the custom house for the 
year ended 30th June 1854 were as follows—Whole number of vessels 2,094 ; 
tonnage 906,503 ; showing a decrease, as compared with last year, of 291 ves- 
sels and 85,796 tons. Included in the arrivals are 343 foreign vessels, with a 
total measurement of 158,644 tons; decrease 89 vessels and 39,287 tons.* 
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DISPUTE AS TO QUALITY OF GOODS DELIVERED, 


At the Manchester (England) County Court, an action was brought (June, 
1854) by Mr. James Woodiwis, drysalter, of Manchester, against Mr. John Bain- 
bridge, in the same trade in Liverpool, for the difference of the value of 200 bags 
of sago flour, sold to the defendant in January last, and which defendant refused 
to accept. Mr. Ovens was counsel for the plaintiff—attorney, Mr. Roberts: and 
Mr. Wheeler for the defendant—attorney, Mr. Bullock. Mr. Woodiwis stated 
that on the 26th of January, he saw the defendant at his office, and showed him 
a sample of sago flour, of which the defendant agreed to buy 200 bags; and a 
memorandum was then drawn up, “That I have sold to John Bainbridge & Co. 
200 bags of sago flour, now lying at the Albert Dock, Liverpool, as per sample, 
to be delivered in Manchester, per Kenworthy & Co., at 24s. 3d. per ewt.” This 
was signed by the plaintiff, and the defendant took it, and gave it to his brother, 
and said, ‘‘ Take care of that, to prevent any mistake.” Plaintiff asked him for a 
written order, and he said,“ We shall not demur; it is quite right.” Plaintiff 
then sent to Messrs. Kenworthy, the carriers, a note directed to Messrs. Slea, his 
brokers at Liverpool, who thereupon issued the following order:—“To the 
trustees of Albert Docks. Please deliver to bearer the sound portion of the J. R. 
200 bags of sago flour, ex Prince of Wales, from Singapore.” This was the usual 
form of the order, because in every cargo there would probably be some small 
— more or less damaged. The 200 bags were part of a larger lot of 387 

ags, a small portion of which was damaged. The dock trustees were re- 
sponsible for the delivery of the goods according to sample, having classified 
them in different qualities. Mr. Slea would not undertake to select the sound 
flour, not having any authority to do so; and Messrs. Kenworthy’s agent, not 
professing to be a competent judge of the article, did not even see it, but wrote 
to the defendant for some further instructions. On the 31st of January, plaintiff 
received a note from Mr. Bainbridge, saying, “ The carrier informs me that some 
of the sago flour is damaged; therefore I shall decline taking it.” Plaintiff wrote 
to Messrs. Kenworthy, and next day went to Liverpool about it; and found that 
the defendant had desired them not to take the sago on his account. Plaintiff, 
nevertheless, ordered it to be taken to Manchester, and wrote to Mr. Bainbridge 
to say what he had done, and to assure him that the lot was perfectly sound, and 
he should require defendant to take it; his letter was sent back to him with 
these words written below—“ Sir, whatever you may order, it will be at your 
own risk. J. Bainbridge.” The flour was afterwards sold by Messrs. Slea; but 
the price had fallen in the mean time so that there was a loss of £35. It was 
stated that the defendant afterwards purchased 200 bags of the same cargo from 
Messrs. Slea, but at a lower price than had been agreed upon on the 26th. The 
defence, of course, was that the plaintiff had not delivered the goods according 





* For full statistics of the Commerce and navigation of New Orleans, with prices of leading pro- 
ducts, &c., see “CommMERCIAL Statistics” in subsequent pages of the present number of the Mer- 
chants’ Magazine. 
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to contract; but apart from this, the defendant’s counsel argued that there was 
no memorandum or evidence in the defendant’s writing, as required by the stat- 
ute of frauds, of any contract at all; and that if there was a contract, it required 
the plaintiff to deliver the goods in Manchester; and it was no part of the duty 
of defendant, nor of the carriers, to go to the Albert Docks and select what was 
sound from a damaged lot. Mr. Ovens discussed the legal question as to evi- 
dence of the existence of a contract, in the several notes of the defendant; 
and the judge, Mr. Brandt, said, after much deliberation, that the contract in this 
case, as reduced to writing, was undoubtedly binding on the plaintiff; but that if 
the defendant had absolutely denied the contract, there would have been nothing 
in his letters binding himself to it. The terms of the contract did not rest how- 
ever, on mere parole evidence—as in the ease cited by Mr. Wheeler—but might 
be shown from the memorandum given by the plaintiff, if it were proved that de- 
fendant, in anything he wrote, had referred to that contract. Itappeared upon 
the whole, that the correspondence showed there had been a bargain between 
the parties, which the defendant in his letters did not deny; and the plaintiff was 
therefore entitled to the verdict with costs. 





> 


THE LAW OF LOST BILLS OF EXCHANGE, 


The British Court of Exchequer Chamber has recently had this subject before 
it, and has pronounced a decision, reversing a prior decision of the Exchequer of 
Pleas, and establishing that a party cannot sue at law for a debt, in respect of 
which a negotiable bill of exchange has been given and then lost, although the 
bill may have been lost before it was due, and may not have been indorsed. 
The following is the material part of the judgment, as reported in the Law Times, 
vol. 22, page 39 :— 


The present case is not one of an action upon a lost bill, but on a demand for 
the amount of which the bill was given. A bill given for and on account of 
money, due on simple contract, operates as an additional payment, which may be 
repudiated at the option of the creditor, if the bill were unpaid at maturity in his 
hands, in which case he may rescind the transaction of payment, and sue on the 
original contract. If the bill be lost, the condition on which the payment may 
be repudiated does not arise, and the defendant, if compelled to pay the original 
debt, would be subject to inconvenience of a like kind, as if compelled to pay 
the bill... .... To entitle the plaintiff to sue, he ought to be the holder of the 
bill, and the bill ought to be due; and there seems no reason why a defendant 
may not rely on a defect of the plaintiff's title in either of these respects, leaving 
the other unnoticed. It may well be that a person who has given a bill on ac- 
count of a debt, may be able and willing to pay the debt if he can withdraw the 
bill from cireulation, and may object to pay only on the ground that the bill is 
not forthcoming, without objecting to its not being due. Crowe rs. Clay. 


The proper remedy for the loser of the bill is to tender an indemnity, and then 
to sue in equity. 


LIABILITIES OF RAILWAYS. 


Some goods were delivered in Staffordshire, directed to the ship Melbourne, 
East India Docks. Subsequently a countermand was given to a clerk at the 
London station, and they were sent to Bell Wharf, Ratcliff Highway. By mis- 
take they were delivered to the original address. The railway company were 
held liable for the loss —Scothorne vs. the South Staffordshire Railway Com- 
pany, 20 English Law Times, Rep. 225. 

he Company’s Clauses Consolidation Act prohibits any contract being made 
by a director of a company, incorporated by act of Parliament, with the company. 
It was held in Barker vs. the Oxford, &e., Railway Company, 20 English Law 
Times, Rep. 224, that this does not invalidate the contract, but only vacates the 
office of such director. 
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LEGAL DECISION IN REGARD TO FALSELY PACKED COTTON. 


We have often occasion, says the New Orleans Price Current, to refer to 
the very reprehensible practice of falsely packing cotton, which we are sorry to 
find is continued to some extent, as we have heard of many complaints and re- 
clamations from time to time during the past season. The suit reported below 
grew out of a case of this kind, and it will be seen that the factors, though in- 
nocent parties, and acting in good faith, are held liable for damages :— 


P. Cusacks vs. Oakey & Hawkins. Third District Court of New Orleans. 


This suit was brought before Richardson, Justiee, to recover the amount due 
for reclamation on two bales of cotton sold by the defendants, 

It appeared in evidence that the cotton in question was sold, with many other 
bales, by sample, and that the whole was shipped to Barcelona. On being 
opened, it was found that two of the bales were falsely packed, the outside cor- 
responding in quality with the sample, and the inside consisting of very inferior 
cotton. 

‘The plaintiff proved the identity of the bales with those purchased of defend- 
ants; also, the false packing and the amount of damage. The defendants 
offered no evidence, but rested their defense upon two points, viz.: Ist. That 
as a false and fraudulent packing was charged, they, as the agents of the 
planter, could not be held liable; and 2d. That as the planter’s mark was on 
the bales, recourse must be had to the principal and not to them. 

The Court decided that the defendants, as cotton merchants, selling cotton in 
one lot, which, perhaps, had been received from many planters—selling it in 
their own name, without referenee to any others as principals—and selling it by 
sample, thereby warranting the whole to be equal to the sample in quality, were 
clearly liable—that the charge that the bales were falsely packed, in no manner 
affected, nor could it have been intended to affect, the character and standing of 
defendants, who Were merely the merchants and not the planters; and that in 
the transaction the defendants acted and were treated as principals, and not as 
agents. 

From this decision the defendants appealed to the Third District Court of 
New Orleans, where the judgment of the lower Court was affirmed with costs, 

The cause was tried in the Appellate Court, and a motion for a new trial 
made by defendants was argued and overruled. 

Emerson for plaintiff, Eggleson for defendants, 


SHIPPING MERCHANTS—FREIGHT, 


United States District Court. Before Judge Ingersoll. Decision in Ad- 
miralty, 1854. Francis Leland vs. William Agnew and others. 


The libel in this case is filed by the owner of the ship President Fillmore, to 
recover the freight on 116 hogsheads of tobacco, brought from New Orleans to 
this port in August, 1853, under a bill of lading which specified that the tobacco 
was shipped “deliverable at the Tobacco Inspection Wharf,’ to be carried to 
the port of New York, and there delivered to the respondents. The ship ar- 
rived at this port during the latter part of August, and, as the yellow fever then 
prevailed at New Orleans, she was compelled to undergo quarantine. Tobacco, 
however, was permitted to be brought up to the city without undergoing quaran- 
tine. The ship having been ordered to be discharged, the libelant notified the 
respondents to get a permit and take their tobacco from the ship. The respon- 
dents insisted that the libelant should lighter it up to the Tobacco Inspection 
Wharf, but the libelant refused to do this, telling them that if they did not send 
lighters for it, it would be stored at the Atlantic Docks at their expense. There- 
upon, the respondents sent lighters for the tobacco, and brought it up to the 
city. The libelant then brought this suit for the freight, and the respondents 
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tendered and paid into court the amount of freight, less the expense of lighter- 
age, claiming to deduct that from the full freight. 

Held by the Court, That the contract of the libelant was to deliver the tobac- 
co at the Tobacco Inspection Wharf, and that upon the performance of that 
contract on his part the payment of freight depends, unless there has been a 
waiver of performance by the owner of the goods, or some act on his part which 
eer performance. That the libelant was not prevented from performing 

is contract by the necessity of discharging his ship at quarantine ; the tobacco 
was not detained, and he was permitted to tranship it into lighters to bring it to 
the city, and could have done so. 

The terms of the contract are express, precise, and unconditional; when no 
technical mercantile terms are used in it—when there is no uncertainty in re- 
gard to it, evidence cannot be introduced to vary its apparent import and to show 
that, by usage and custom, under certain circumstances, the contract need not 
be kept and performed according to its terms. Usage cannot be set up to vary 
the terms of an express contract. That the usage attempted to be proved by 
the libelant, authorizing him to deliver these goods at quarantine under these 
circumstances, in spite of the clause in the bill of lading, is not consistent with 
the contract, but contrary to it, and proof of it cannot be admitted. That the 
proof offered by the libelant is insufficient to establish such a usage, even if it 
could be admitted. That the receipt of the tobacco by the respondents, after 
the notice given them by the libelant, was no waiver by them of their right to 
demand a delivery at Tobaceo Warehouse Wharf. 

Decree, therefore, for libelant for $496 50, the amount tendered by the res- 
pondents, and the costs of the respondents subsequent to the tender deducted. 


GOODS SOLD BY SAMPLE—ACTION TO RECOVER VALUE OF. 


In the Supreme Court, General Term, July, 1854. Before Chief Justice 
Oakley, Judges Duer and Hoffman. P. D. Muller vs. Amos R. Eno and others. 


This was a suit to recover the price of lawns sold the defendants. On the 
20th of February, 1849, the plaintiff sold defendants 33,600 yards of lawns, 
packed in 14 bdles, at 11 cents per yard, on 8 months’ credit. For the defense 
it was contended that the goods were sold by sample, and that the seller repre- 
sented the sample as fair specimens of the 14 bales, and that on the faith of 
such representations the purchase was made. 

The bales were not exhibited, nor were accessible for examination, and the 
samples and representations were of a sound merchantable article. But when 
examined subsequent to the delivery. were found to be tender, which rendered 
their value $1,700 less than they would have been had they corresponded with 
the samples, and the sum was claimed as a deduction from the price. The goods 
arrived at New York in January. and the greater part of them were sent to the 
United States Bonded Warehouse. On the 19th February the sale was com- 
pleted, and the 14 bales were sent to the defendants’ store. The defendants 
opened the bales, as they wanted to sell the goods, and sold a considerable part 
of them at private sale by pieces, and at the end of four or five weeks the goods, 
as they alleged, were found to be tender, and the residue were sold at auction, 
where they brought from 84c. to 8$c. per yard, the marketable value of the sound 
article at that time being from 9c. to 94c. 

The jury made an allowance for the damaged state of the goods of $197 87. 
The verdict was given on the ground that the sale by sample, under the cireum- 
stances of the case, amounted to an implied warranty that the goods correspond. 
ed with the sample. But whether the implied warranty arose from the samples, 
or was strengthened by testimony to show that it was an absolute representa- 
tion, the rule must be the same, which requires a prompt announcement of the 
ground the purchaser means to assume, and the implication of a warranty at- 
tached to a purchase of goods, should endure no longer than a reasonable time 
recessary for their examination. 

Judgment for plaintiff on the verdict, with costs. 
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EJECTMENT—-NON-PAYMENT OF RENT. 


In the Supreme Court, New York, General Term, June, 1854. Before Judges 
Mitchell, Roosevelt, and Clerke. 


_ There are two causes of demurrer to the complaint in this action. 1st. That 
it does not allege that the plaintiffs demanded payment of the rent. 2d. That 
it does not allege a notice of an intention to re-enter. 


1. This is a proceeding under the statute (2 R. 8. 205, sec. 30,) which expressly 
states that in the action of ejectment for the recovery of demised premises for 
the non-payment of rent, the service of the declaration shall be “deemed and 
- stand instead of a demand,” &c. . 


2. With regard to the second objection, no notice of re-entry is necessary by 
common law, or by statute, except where there is is a sufficiency of goods and 
chattels on the premises for the satisfaction of the rent, the act of 1846 requires 
that fifteen days’ notice, in writing, of the intention to re-enter must be given. 
It is unnecessary to consider whether this provision of the act of 1846 applies 
to a case where the lease was executed before it was passed, (see Williams vrs. 
Potter, 2 Barb. S. C. R., 316,) because on the face of the complaint it is evident 
there was not a sufficiency of goods to satisfy the demand. It is expressly al- 
leged that the premises consisted of “a water lot, vacant ground, and soil under 
water.” After such an allegation, to add that there was not a sufficiency of 
goods on the premises to satisfy the demand, seems to be unnecessary ; and it 
is possible, if made, might have induced some members of the profession, if the 
defendants happened to employ such, to move to have it stricken out as redun- 
dant, with $10 costs of the motion. I think the complaint in all respects suffi- 
cient, and that the order at Special Term should be affirmed with costs. 


INSOLVENCY. 


Mr. Commissioner Law holds that the Insolvent Debtors’ Act allows interest 
on debts only under special cireumstances and at the discretion of the court, but 
the judgment entered up after adjudication carries interest like any other judg- 
ment from the time of its being entered up —English Law Times, Rep. 263. 

In reckoning the amount of the trade, debtors’ liabilities barred by the statute 
are to be included; and if these, added to the debts not so barred, exceed £300, 
there is no jurisdiction —20 English Law Times, Rep. 283. 

Where a petition had been filed in a London Court by mistake for the adjoin- 
ing County Court, the Court dismissed the petition, directed the books to be 
given up, and restrained the assignees from selling —20 Law Times, Rep. 283. 

In the same case it was held that, although the residence of an insolvent be 
within twenty miles of the General Post-oflice, yet if the parish church of the 
parish is beyond that distance, an insolvent must petition in the County Court. 


BANK LIABILITIES, 


An action was recently brought in the Consolidated Nisi Prius Court, Dublin, 
before Mr. Justice Ball, by a lady to recover from the manager of the National 
Bank at Athy, the sum of £50, lodged on the 25th of May, 1852. The bank 
disputed their liability, on the ground that the money had not been regularly 
lodged or deposited in the establishment, but was given to a person named 
O’Keefe, then in the employment of the bank, but who had sifice absconded, to 
be invested by him in whatever way he thought best, for the interest of the 
plaintiff. The receipt was not in the usual form given by the bank, but was 
on a plain sheet of paper, on which was written a statement to the effect that 
O’Keefe acknowledged himself personally accountable. The plaintiff stated that 
she did not read the document, believing that it was all right. The jury found 
for the plaintiff. 
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BROKER SELLING SHARES PROCURING REGISTRY. 


The Court of Sessions in Scotland has decided that a broker employed to sell 
railway shares is not bound to get the transfer registered in the books of the 
company, nor is he responsible for the purchaser’s neglect to do so; and there- 
fore is not liable to relieve his principal from calls made upon the shares subse- 
quent to a sale effected by him, and for which calls his principal is primarily 
liable as registered proprietor of the shares, (Marr v. Buchanan, 1S. M., p. 411.) 








COMMERCIAL CHRONICLE AND REVIEW. 





GRADUAL RETURN OF PUBLIC CONFIDENCE—REVIEW OF THE MARKET THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY, 
AND FURTHER DETAILS OF THE CAUSES OF THE RECENT PRESSURE—PROSPECTS FOR THE FUTURE 
AT HOME AND ABROAD—EFFECT OF ABUNDANT HARVESTS IN EUROPE UPON THE DEMAND FOR COT+ 
TON—NOTICE OF THE TRADE IN DRY GOODS—THE LATE BANK PANIC AND THE IMPOLICY OF ILLE+ 
GITIMATE BANKING—BANK AVERAGES UF THE NEW YORK, BOSTON AND MASSACHUSETTS COUNTRY 
BANKS—THE RAILROAD INTEREST—DEPOSITS AND COINAGE AT THE PHILADELPHIA AND NEW OR- 
LEANS MINTS—FORKIGN IMPORTS AT NEW YORK FOR AUGUST AND FROM JANUARY FIRST—IMPORTS 
OF DRY GOODS—CASH DUTIES RECEIVED AT NEW YORK, BOSTON, AND PHILADELPHIA—EXPORTS 
FROM NEW YORK AND FOREIGN PORTS FOR AUGUST AND FROM JANUARY FIRST—EXPORTS OF CERTAIN 
LEADING ARTICLES OF PRODUCE FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS~TRADE IN BREADSTUFFS AND 
PROVISIONS, ETC, 

THERE has been a better state of feeling in commercial circles since our last, 
but the return of confidence is very gradual, and is occasionally interrupted by 
brief panics from some unexpected failure, or other cause of excitement. There 
seems to be, however, a steady progress in a favorable direction, and the more 
hopeful are confident that the evil days have gone by for the present. The 
pressure which has been severely felt throughout the country, has not been at- 
tributable to any particular indiscretion on the part of a single class, but a gen- 
eral and almost universal incurrence of obligation beyond present means. If 
any doubts this, a single day’s experience in the counting house of a jobbing 
merchant, in any of our large centers of trade, would be fully convincing. A is 
a merchant from Ohio, who excuses his inability to meet his indebtedness 
promptly, on the plea that he had bought him a house to live in, as he could no 
longer hire a comfortable tenement near enough to his place of business. B is 
likewise a country merchant, but has been building a store, and it cost so much 
more than he expected, that it has gone far beyond his ready means. C isa 
farmer as well as a merchant, and has been paying for a piece of land and a little 
stock, so that the jobber must wait a few months for his pay. D is from the 
South; tempted by the high price of cotton, he has bought a few more negroes, 
and this has absorbed his cash funds. E has rashly taken a little stock in a rail- 
road, and it would not do to sell out now, the price is so low. In short, almost 
every one has invested for his own convenience or comfort, some portion of the 
funds which were due to others, and therefore not his own. True he has as he 
says, “the property to show for it,” but the exhibition will not keep the creditor 
from bankruptcy whose resources are cut off by such forced loans. 

The gloom which shrouded the future has been lightened in two particulars. 
The injury to the growing crops of Indian corn and potatoes in this country, has 
been far less than at first supposed. Some localities have not suffered severely 
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from the drouth, and in others the damage is not irreparable. There is in the 
West and Northwest a large supply of the old crop of corn left over from last 
year, and the high prices will lead to greater economy in the garnering and feed- 
ing of the incoming harvest. 

By far the most cheering intelligence, however, is the certainty in regard to 
the harvests throughout Great Britain and the continent of Europe. The grain 
crop has been luxuriant, and of unusually good quality, and the weather for se- 
curing it has been generally good. This secures cheap bread to Europe; and 
cheap bread means not only social order, and commercial prosperity, but an in- 
creased consumption of American cotton. A falling-off in the demand for the 
great staple of the South just on the eve of a large gathering, would be far more 
disastrous than any of the revulsions of trade experienced since the crash of 
twenty years ago. Southern financiers are famous for calculations upon next 
crop. No capital is allowed to lie idle there, and the planter never seems happy 
unless by purchasing property of some sort he has contrived to pledge his next 
year’s income. Let the cotton trade suffer unusual depression, and a large ma- 
jority of those doing business at the South would be unable to meet their lia- 
bilities with ordinary promptness. Large as the cotton crop is likely to be, we 
must depend on Europe for a market, and the golden burdens of her harvest 
field are rich in promise that we shall not depend in vain. 

The trade in dry goods in all parts of the country continues irregular, and the 
stock, offered largely by auction, has been selling off at very low prices. The 
low prices in Europe, the stagnation of trade there, and the hope of doing 
better here, have induced large consignments of foreign goods to this country, 
especially to New York, from which the return will not be ever seventy-five 
cents to the dollar. We have had a bank panic, owing to the stringency in 
the money market throughout the interior, which has been the means of send- 
ing in to the country institutions a large amount of their cireulation notes 
for redemption, beyond the present ability of some of the banks to meet. A 
few have been compelled to temporary suspension, and some are winding up. 
No institution has been in any serious trouble, which was doing a legitimate 
banking business, and those which have been kiting, or living by a forced circu- 
lation, will find little sympathy from the lovers of a sound currency. The West- 
ern banks which have been started under general laws, passed within a few 
years, have their notes well secured, but as the deposit of such security neces- 
sarily takes away part of the profits of a large circulation, many of them have 
resorted to the doubtful policy of borrowing the notes of banks further South, 
which are not thus secured, and paying them out instead of their own. As long 
as the redemption is continued where the bills are issued, but little harm is done 
but in times of pressure the machinery becomes deranged, and the bill holders, 
who cannot resort to the counter of a bank hundreds of miles away, are left to 
the mercy of brokers, and must sell the bills for the most they can get. This 
is all wrong, and the community ought not to tolerate such abuses for a moment. 
Any bank which, to avoid the responsibilities attached to its own circulation, 
procures and issues the notes of other banks not so well secured, ought to be 
punished for its fraud, and compelled to change its policy. 

The banks in all of our principal cities continue in a very safe position. The 
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following is a continuation of the statement showing the weekly averages of the 
New York city banks :— 


WEEKLY AVERAGES OF NEW YORK OITY BANKS. 


Week ending 
April 8,1854........+. 
April 15 
April 22 .....seeeeeere 
April 29.2... eeccesees 


eeeeeeereee 


June 17...... s404'c0me . 
June 24...... eocccece 
OO Bev civeddes Scene 
SN Mire dewcdvaedegne 
GMT UB cccccsceveves . 
Se POPPE eee 
July 29 eeccece 
po 2 Sere 


August 12......cccceee 
August 19...cccccccces 
August 26.....cccccees 
September 2........06. 
September 9..... seeeee 
September 16.......... 


Average amount 


of Loans 


and Discounts. 


92,551,808 


91,636,274" 


90,376,840 
90,243,049 
90,739,720 
90,245,927 
90,886,726 
90,981,974 
91,916,710 
91,015,171 
90,063,573 
88,751,952 
88,608,491 
88,347,281 
90,437,004 
92,011,870 
92,588,579 
98,723,141 
93,435,057 
82,880,103 
91,447,075 
91,391,188 
91,528,244 
91,639,782 


Average 
amount of 
Specie. 
10,188,141 
11,044,044 
10,526,976 
10,951,153 
11,487,039 
12,382,068 
12,118,043 
10,981,531 
10,281,969 
9,617,180 
10,018,157 
9,628,375 
11,130,800 
12,267,318 
15,074,093 
15,720.309 
15,386,864 
14,468,981 
13,522,023 
14,253,972 
14,395,072 
14,714,618 
14,446,317 
14,484,259 


Average 
amount of 
Circulation, 


9,713,215 
9,533,998 
9,853,854 
9,377,687 
9,823,007 
9,507,796 
9,480,018 
9,284,807 
9,381,714 
9,307,889 
9,144,284 
9,009 ,726 
9,068,253 
9,195,757 
8,837,681 
8,768,289 
8,756,777 
9,124,468 
8,917,179 
8,855,523 
8,811,369 
8,934,682 
8,968,707 
8,820,609 


Average 
amount of 
Deposits. 

60,286,889 
60,325,087 
59,225,905 
59,719,889 
63,855,501 
64,208,671 
63,382,661 
61,623,670 
71,702,290 
72,495,859 
71,959,105 
69,598,724 
71,457,984 
72,718,442 
75,227,833 
75,959,082 
74,790,656 
76,378,487 
74,626,389 
78,834,568 
73.781,179 
72,856,727 
43,831,235 
74,467,701 


We annex a statement of the Boston Banks, and also the Banks of the 
State of Massachusetts, exclusive of Boston :— 


THE FOLLOWING IS A CONTINUATION OF THE WEEKLY COMPARISON OF THE BOSTON 


Capital... .cccccivceses 
Loans and discounts. .... 
POC. . ocd wecce. 
Due from other banks.. 
Due to other banks..... 
Deposits ..... ebveeses 
CMCUIMIOR 6 cis vce es 


BANKS :— 

Aug. 28. Sept. 4. 
$31,088,185 $81,108,085 
51,589,519 61,857,522 
2,872,742 2,825,442 
1,458,857 4,453,702 
6,674,528 6,712,598 
18,209,477 13,182,571 
7,972,883 7,995,792 


Sept. 11, 
$31,130,085 
52,112,498 
2,584,491 
8,019,725 
6,950,576 
12,799,639 
8,623,771 


Sept. 18. 
$31,206,675 
61,759,905 
2,295,152 
7,928,583 
6,633,726 
12,464,357 
8,504,365 








THE FOLLOWING WILL EXHIBIT THE CONDITION OF THE 118 COUNTRY BANKS OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS ON THE 2D INSTANT :— 














CURIE. ac anncceccs .«. $23,508,837 , Notes and bills of reel $2,457,655 
Net circulation ..... oes 12,433,258 | Specie ..... inbemnne 928,598 
Deposits......... eveee 5,647,772 | Real estate...... eevcccece 452,542 
Profit on hand......... 2,258,828 

$48,838,828 $43,888,795 





The railroad interest manifests but little radical improvement, and but little 
can be expected until the system of management is entirely changed. Votes of 
confidence mean but little, and as long as the directors of any corporation are 
speculators in its stocks, they will get no credit for any disinterested action, 
There has been a slight improvement in the market value of stocks and bonds, 
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but the fluctuations from day to day show that even the operators themselves 
have no confidence in the permanency of the improvement. There will doubt- 
less come a time when we shall learn our true policy in regard to these great 
works of internal improvement; meanwhile we are taking lessons of expe- 
rience at a very high cost for tuition, and with a good deal of wholesome en- 
forcement painful as the birch of the schoolmaster. Just now the weight of 
the railroad interest is underrated, and the credit of these corporations is under- 
valued. This mighty network of iron has done great things for our country, 
not only in uniting us more closely together as one people, but also in develop- 
ing the resources of secluded territory, and opening new avenues of trade and 
Commerce. If each road could now be managed solely in reference to its cor- 
porate prosperity, there are few lines which would not pay some return for the 
investment. 

The production of gold in California shows no decrease, and a large share 
finds its way to the Atlantic States, considering the slack trade between the two 
oceans. The mint is now in operation at San Francisco, and part of the ship- 
ments of gold from thence is now in coin. 


DEPOSITS AND COINAGE AT PHILADELPHIA AND NEW ORLEANS MINTS, 


DEPOSITS FOR AUGUST. 


: : From California. Total Gold. Silver. Total. 
Philadelphia Mint. - $2,904,000 $2,940,000 $382,000 $3,272,000 
New Orleans Mint...... 20,576 21,220 64,821 86,041 





Total deposits........ $2,924,576 $2,961,220 $396,821 $3,358,041 





GOLD COINAGE, 


New ORLEANS. PHILADELPHIA. 
Pieces. Value. 


Double eagles ........ eencee . o's 118,856 $2,277,120 


ee 245,980 

Quarter eagles 156,745 
Three-dollar pieces  eteee . 

118,793 

2,146,947 








8,000 $20,000 $4,945,585 


BILVER COINAGE, 


. 


Half dollars ............ $250,000 

Quarter dollars .... $860,000 
BN, obs cccdbctdecvecces . an 
Half dimes eae 86,000 

Three-cent pieces ........+. 





Total silver coinage........ 1,220,000 $286,000 1,440,000 $360,000 
COPPER COINAGE. 
CN ais gis ae eae eb eek eeeeee e@eeeee $25,184 $3,251 





Total coinage............- 1,228,000 $306,000 2,109,677 $5,808,836 


The Assay Office at New York is not yet fully in operation, but the arrange- 
ments for commencing are about completed. 
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The foreign imports continue very large. At New York the total for August 
is $2,890,359 larger than for August, 1853 ; $7,775,445 larger than for the same 
month of 1852; and $9,622,203 larger than for August, 1851, as will appear 
from the following comparison :— 


IMPORTS OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE AT NEW YORK FOR THE MONTH OF AUGUST. 


1851. 1852. 1858, 1854, 


Entered for consumption........ $11,279,004 $13,711,421 $16,788,352 $17,479,992 
Entered for warehousing ........ 1,858,089 464,962 2,296,299 4,123,787 
BUR MNOR Sancacpsavccceseens 688,334 1,075,388 667,408 1,804,662 
Specie and bullion..... Setieass 186,503 56,917 511,715 175,692 





Total entered at the port..... $13,461,930 $15,808,688 $20,193,774 $23,084,133 
Withdrawn from warehouse...... 1,252,245 1,829,991 1,745,864 8,088,056 


It will be seen that the entries for warehousing have nearly doubled, but the 
withdrawals from warehouse have also largely increased, so that the stock of 
many descriptions of merchandise is no larger than on the opening of the month. 
The total imports at New York now show but a trifling variation from the cor- 
responding total of last year, the falling off during the spring having been en- 
tirely recovered. The aggregate is $17,054 larger than for the first eight 
months of last year; $48,579,286 larger than for the same time in 1852; 
$37,768,521 larger than for the same time in 1851; and $35,447,666 larger than 
for the same time in 1850, 


IMPORTS OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE AT NEW YORK FOR EIGHT MONTHS, FROM 
JANUARY Ist. 


1851. 1852. 1853. 1854. 


Entered for consumption...... $82,041,898 $72,209,450 $110,347,159 $102,181,108 
Entered for warehousing ...... 9,845,001 5,916,630 15,813,888 21,814,110 
Free goods ........00- coeeee 6,803,459 9,335,327 10,386,526 12,848,863 


Specie and bullion............ 1,666,979 2,085,165 1,611,231 1,781,782: 





Total entered at the port...... 100,857,887 89,546,572 138,108,804 138,125,858 
Withdrawn from warehouse... 8,182,280 10,952,568 9,972,966 14,882,932 

The excess, as compared with last year, is very trifling, but last year 
showed an increase of more than 50 per cent over the preceding, and the con- 
tinuation of such heavy imports would be matter of astonishment, did we not 
know that, as far as manufactured goods are concerned, there is no market for 
them in Europe, and, having been made, they must be sold at some cost, and 
therefore are poured in upon our shores. About half of the imports consist of 
dry goods, and we annex the particulars :— 


IMPORTS OF FOREIGN DRY GOODS AT NEW YORK FOR THE MONTH OF AUGUST. 


ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION, 


1851. 1852. 1853. 1854. 


Manufactures of wool........ .+» $1,736,282 $2,528,842 $38,605,759 %3,354,380 
Manufactures of cotton... eadeae 870,116 1,240,071 1,548,745 1,508,019 
Manufactures of silk.........- -» 2,632,029 2,706,702 2,981,048 3,505,467 
Manufactures of flax..........+. 536,816 614,686 712,842 755,338 
Miscellanous dry goods.......... 382,881 536,684 516,007 648,620 





MO cecevevs seccsccccsses $6,058,024 $7,626,985 $9,363,901 $9,771,819 
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WITHDRAWN FROM WAREHOUSE. 


1851. 1852. 1853. 1854, 


Manufactures of wool........... $297,124 $221,498 $845,553 $788,165 
Manufactures of cotton.......... \ 121,812 96,769 86,119 822,066 
Manufactures of silk.........00. 121,689 140,148 101,271 894,498 
Manufactures of flax............ 65,850 42,129 14,672 78,536 
Miscellaneous dry goods ........ 19,767 21,686 10,699 83,155 


Total withdrawn...........+. $625,243 $521,225 $558,314 $1,611,415 
Add entered for consumption.... 6,058,024 7,626,985 9,868,901 9,771,819 








Total thrown upon the market. $6,683,266 $8,148,210 $9,922,215 $11,883,234 


ENTERED FOR WAREHOUSING. 


Manufactures of wool..........+. $495,057 $86,890 $270,868 $815,636 
Manufactures of cotton ........... 143,970 45,018 182,527 800,869 
Manufactures of silk ..........0+- 871,652 42.579 99,2738 479,160 
Manufactures of flax ............. 92,295 19,8738 47,881 175,742 
Miscellaneous dry goods.......... 88,693 28,536 12,486 45,862 


$1,142,567 $252,896 $562,485 $1,817,269 
Add entered for consumption . eeeee 6,058,024 7,626,985 9,868,901 9,771,819 


Total entered at the port ..... $7,200,591 $7,879,881 $9,926,386 $11,589,088 
We also annex a comparison of the same items for the first eight months of 








the year :— 
IMPORTS OF FOREIGN DRY GOODS AT NEW YORK FOR EIGHT MONTHS, FROM JANUARY Ist. 
ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION. 

Manufactures of wool .......... $10,672,753 $9,998,688 $18,518,981 $15,258,131 
Manufactures of cotton .. .. 7,848,294 6,955,859 11,017,762 11,748,661 
Manufactures of silk ... 18,274,618 14,949,433 23,660,502 20,671,340 
Manufactures of flax.......... 4,684,188 4,088,676 5,631,209 5,059,004 
Miscellaneous dry goods........ 2,755,878 8,029,139 3,872,518 4,084,796 





Total. ..cseee sevececce es o$44,235,721 $38,966,790 $62,700,972 $56,821,982 


WITHDRAWN FROM WAREHOUSE. 


Manufactures of wool ........... $1,198,671 $1,800,686 $1,510,207 82,695,735 
Manufactures of cotton ....... ae 1,180,186 1,221,555 787,609 2,104,126 
Manufactures of silk. ........0¢. 980,615 1,541,819 1,109,648 2,198,154 
Manufactures of flax ..... aehas 462,699 657,652 164,313 689,981 
Miscellaneous dry goods........ 280,588 260,951 258,242 295 086 





i er eecccceccoseces $4,047,759 $4,982,113 $3,830,014 $7,926,082 
Add entered for consumption..., 44,285,721 38,966,790 62 790, 972 66,821,982 





Total thrown on the market. $48,283,480 $43,948,903 $66,530,986 $64,747,964 


ENTERED FOR WAREHOUSING, 


Manufactures of wool... ...... $1,661,246 $1,002,073 $1,924,619 $3,996,996 
Manufactures of cotton ......... 1,182,207 685,882 998,619 2,179,512 
Manufactures of silk ... 1,610,092 1,724,697 1,214,821 2,817,878 
Manufactures of flax.... 482,959 248,652 238,626 762,335 
Miscellaneous dry goods........ 268,583 251,081 275,348 329,938 


$5,205,087 %3,907.3885 $4,647,033 $10,076,149 
Add entered for consumption. . . 44,235,721 38,966,790 62,700,972 566,821,982 








Total entered at the port ... $49,440,808 $42,874,175 $67,348,005 $66,898,081 
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It will be seen that in dry goods as in general merchandise, during the last 
eight months, the total entered directly for consumption has diminished, while 
the total warehoused has largely increased. The stock does not, however, re- 
main in warehouse. A much larger portion than usual has been withdrawn for 
consumption, while considerable amounis have been distributed through other 
ports, to which they have been taken in bond. 

The cash duties being collected only on the goods entered directly for con- 
sumption or withdrawn from warehouse for that purpose, do not show an in- 
crease corresponding to the imports. The following is the comparative total at 
New York:— + 


CASH DUTIES RECEIVED AT NEW YORK. 
185]. 1852. 1853. 1854. 


In August...... 83, 234,764 21 $38,884,295 56 $4,746,657 81 $%5,214,629 78 
Previous six mos. 20,21 11,065 72 17,491,100 06 25,807,486 65 23,783,706 54 





Total, seven mos.,$23,445,829 98 $21,375,895 62 $30,554,094 46 $28,998,336 32 


REVENUE COLLECTED IN BOSTON FOR THE MONTH OF AUGUST. 
1853, 18}4. 
Increase, 


Collected for the month of August....... $851,383 16 $918,788 31 $67,485 15 
Collected for months of July and August. 1,474,693 60 1,607,417 77 222,724 17 


The receipts for duties at the custom house in Philadelphia, for the month of 
August, amounted to $601,153 70, against $515,512 10 in the corresponding 
month last year. ‘The following is a comparative statement of the receipts for 
eight months in the present and past two years :-- 


1859. 18)3. 184. 
DOMMES isch 640s ceeds ocveaee):: CARRS $267,010 25 $539,291 76 
POINT vcihin 094s chinen* veo-sine 489,600 00 523,642 75 525,098 25 
MOONS 5 date HO na och dnc cauthie 467,400 70 894,028 80 816,383 70 
PEN + 5's <niheces 60 040404 sin 808,922 53 265,853 55 879,471 46 
Me << kchbbGandeas keene 257,726 70 282,221 30 828,422 95 
TE Na one aes pO ci a 261,290 60 628,508 90 304,754 75 
ey ae Pirmererene 414,514 85 555,489 00 485,163 50 
PRA «55a G0 + 08S sis 05 2500 « 490,2C1 00 515,512 10 601,153 70 





$2,900,243 98 $3,532,156 65 $8,479,691 07 
© 

The annual statement of the imports and exports at New Orleans will be 
found in another part of the Magazine. 

The high prices of domestic produce, and the scarcity of shipping parcels at 
the seaboard, have continued to operate against the enpeat trade. The total 
shipments, however, exclusive of specie, in August, are $258,786 larger than for 
August 1853, $2,648,484 larger than for August 1952, and $1,639,629 larger 
than the same period of 185% ‘The exports of specie during the month have 
also largely increased, and have continued very heavy ever since. 3y the fol- 
lowing comparison it will be seen that the increase as compared with last year 
was all in foreign produce. 
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EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS FOR THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 


1851. 1859. 1853. 1854. 
Domestic produce.............. $3,259,594 $2,840,820 $4,540,283 $4,487,619 
Foreign merchandise (free)...... 22,974 46,464 79,857 253,857 
Foreign merchandise (dutiable).. . 834,549 220,978 377,720 515,270 
Specie ......ccccccecccesevees 2,678,444 2,935,888 1,183,978 4,548,320 





Total exports ............+-. $6,290,561 $5,544,095 $6,181,933 $9,805,066 

Total, exclusive of specie ..... 8,617,117 2,608,262 4,997,960 5,256,746 

Thus notwithstanding the causes already noticed, the exports of merchandise 
and produce from New York since January 1st, are $5,022,192 greater than for 
the corresponding eight months of last year, $12,817,249 greater than for the 
same tiine in 1852, and $11,922,38) greater than in the same time in 1851. The 
exports of specie are also larger than during the first eight months of either 
1852 or 1853, but not as large as for the same time in 185). 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS FOR EIGHT MONTHS, ENDING AUG. 3]s7. 


1851. 1852. 1853. 1854. 
Domestic produce..........++ ++ $28,904,460 $27,452,183 $34,845,630 $39,453,720 
Foreign merchandise (free) 396,650 588,442 1,960,526 1,218,460 


Foreign merchandise (dutiable)... 2,600,688 2,966,285 2,865,901 3,151,979 
27,771,129 18,531,341 138,763,567 23,656,689 





Total exports . , ... $59,672,907 $49,538,251 $52,565,624 $67.480,798 
Total, exclusive of specie ..... 31,901,778 31,006,910 38,802,057 43,824,159 


Ws also annex a statement of the comparative exports of some of the prinei- 


pal articles of domestic produce from Jan, Ist to Sept, 16th :— 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS OF CERTAIN LEADING ARTICLES OF 
DOMESTIC PRODUCE, FROM JANUARY Ist TO SEPT. 16TH:— 


1853. 1854 1853, 1854. 

Ashes—pots.....bbls 7,725 6,892) Naval stores,....bbls 320,732 473,764 

pearls ...... 513 938 Oils--whale,....galls 237.175 156,202 

Beeswax...... --lbs 144,430 196,538 782,273 324.93) 

Breadstuffs— 45,063 28,858 

Wheat flour... bbls1,143,754 843,029 linseed ....... 6,857 4,336 
Rye flour......... 1,996 9,366 ; 

Corn meal 81,994 54.513) Provisions—- 

1,552,652 50,922 75.842 

315,158 ; 38,609 44,884 

89,054 Ibs.7,455,200 15,526,570 

qawotes 1,216,667 1,621,407 

vecceccceces 617,671 2,429,544) Cheese...........8,568,860 8,362,759 

Candles--—mold..boxes 37,872 87,286) .. Latd. 66 scissoees 5,299,978 10,874.16) 

sperm..... 3,534 5,289 | Rice ........ .-.tres 16,597 18,920 

tons 24,073 17,947 | Tallow : lbs2,843.998 4,294,817 

236,104 | Tobacco, crude. ..pkgs 16,691 28,404 

Hay... .cccsccscess 3,151 | Do., manufactured.lbs4,669,807 2,236,016 

Hop8.....eeseeeees 978 | Whalebone 2,486,793 1,031,133 





This shows a Jarge increase in Provisions of all descriptions, eut meats, 
cheese and lard showing an exeess of 100 per cent, while the shipments of pork 
have increased 50 per cent, and of beef 15 per cent. In breadstuffs generally 
the exports have declined, owing to the very high prices and the limited stock 
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on the seaboard. Corn has been comparatively cheapest, and the shipments of 
this cereal have increased nearly 400 per cent; but wheat and wheat flour show 
a marked falling off. The short crop question, to which we have already allud- 
ed, will have less to do with future exports of produce than the state of the 
crops abroad, and we have now received satisfactory proof that not only in Great 
Britain, but throughout the Continent, and especially in France, the crops of 
grain are unusually abundant. As soon as the harvest can be made available it 
will so far lessen the price abroad, that no shipments hence can be made with 
any hope of a profit except at a very great reduction from rates current here 
throughout the past season. 





THE NEW YORK COTTON MARKET 
FOR THE MONTH ENDING SEPTEMBER 16, 


PREPARED FOR THE MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE BY UHLHORN & FREDERICKSON, BROKERS, 
148 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Our cotton market forms no exception to the general dullness which has pervaded 
all branches of trade during the past month, The staple has attracted but little 
attention, either from our own spinners, shippers or speculators,—the former of whom 
have purchased an insignificant amount, owing to the want of water in the various 
streams, which propel their machinery, and the closing of many mills to repair ;— 
while the exporters disheartened by previous losses (and they have been heavy through- 
out the entire year)—seem disposed to await the opening of another season, before 
operating, while the chance for speculation has decreased day by day, under the 
favorable accounts of the growing crop, and declining markets both here and on the 
other side. The variation ia prices has been from } to §c. per lb., on all grades, and 
the smalloess of our stock has alone prevented a much greater difference than this. 

For the week endiog August 26th, the transactions did not exceed 3,500 bales, at a 
decline of ¢c. per 1b. Holders being more disposed to sell, buyers were not found for 
large parcels unless at a heavier decline. The market closed flat at the following 
quotations :— 

PRICES ADOPTED AUGUST 26TH FOR THE FOLLOWING QUALITIES :—~ 
Upland. Florida, Mobile. N.O. & Texas, 


CGO Si Sesccsccckcnscesecns 74 74 74 7% 
ceten, HEEEET EE TEEOE kha detes ‘ 94 94 9% 94 
Middling fair ........cceees00. 908 11 11k 113 
Ms esi ee pth inscaasaned aoe 1lg 114 12 


The week following there was less activity and fewer sales. Prices further fell off 
$a te. per lb, and the foreign advices being of a disappointing character, purchases 
of only 2,500 bales were made, at very irregular rates. Our market closed with a 
declining tendency at the annexed prices :— 


PRICES ADOPTED SEPTEMBER 2D FOR THE FOLLOWING VARIETIES :— 
Upland. Florida, Mobile. N.O. & Texas. 


Ordinary..... peso ene once emaee iz ves 7+ 74 
Middling...... AS id puedes oie 98 94 9% 9% 
POTN knee ccccnsntaccdess 103 103 102 1l 

bac bea cuns tea: Seavees is) ae 114 114 112 


The week ending September 9th showed increased sales at lower prices. We esti- 
mate the transactions at 4,500 bales, at } a gc. per Ib. decline on all grades. Some 
sales were made at a greater reductivn, particularly the lower qualities. The market 
closed without spirit at the following nominal quotations :— 
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PRICES ADOPTED SEPTEMBER 9TH FOR THE FOLLOWING QUALITIES :-— 
Upland. Florida. Mobile. N.O. & Texas. 
it it it Tt 


a De rer 
SEE > wake dunn nantes sone ses 9 9 94 
Middling fair ........sseeeee004 10 10 10} 
PUR AG. divs CHRP Note! BY 10% 11 


The market for the week ending Sept, 16, recovered a portion of the decline of the 
previous week. We sales we estimate at 4,000 bales, one-half of which was taken 
for home consumption, the balance for export. The foreign advices received this 
week being of a more cheering character, and the heavy rains enabling spinners to 
start their machinery, gave the market more steadiness, and holders had the advan- 
tage to the extent of } ajc. per lb. The market closed, with but little on sale, at the 
following rates :— 


PRICES ADOPTED SEPTEMBER 16TH FOR THE FOLLOWING QUALITIES:— 


Upland. Florida, Mobile. N.O. & Texas. 
Ordinary....scccccsovosecececes i} it 7 
PG is dian vnsmness dutands ox 9} 94 

ERO FA oc ns 040002 02008 10} 104 

ME 019 04405.09.00000 08000 cheese se 103 10% 


CROP. 

The general reports in relation to the growing crop are of a favorable character. 
It would be strange, indeed, from the large extent of country occupied by the cotton 
plant, if there were not some complaints; but thus far, we hear of none of import- 
ance. 

The following figures we gather from the official statement of the cotton crop for , 
1853-4. The total amounts to 2,930,027 bales, or 882,855 less than the one pre- 
cecinz :— 

1853-4. Decrease. 
The export to Great Britain has been............bales 1,603,750 138.110 
To France. ......ccce0e TITTITITT PETE TTT 874,058 52,670 


To North of Europe. .......ccsseeeee 165,172 6,004 
To other foreign ports......... . 176,168 17,468 


Totals... esas ewe as 2,819,148 209,252 


The quantity taken for consumption in the United States is 610,571 bales, or 
60,438 less than last year, The amount on hand in the ports of the United States 
including Augusta and Hamburg, as well as Boston, éc., is 135,603 bales, against 
135,643 bales last year. The stock on hand in the usual shipping ports is 116,727 
bales, against last year 107,340. 

UNITED STATES COTTON CROP, 
TOTAL RECEIPTS OF COTTON INTO THE VARIOUS PORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
: pen : 
1853-4, 1853. 1851-2. 0-1,  1849- 


New Orleans......... 1,846,925 1,580,875 1,873,464 33,36 781,886 
Mobile 538,684 545,029 549,449 850.952 
FUOTIGR. 505 00 cess cons 165,444 179,476 188,499 181,344 
Ris wwe siweusne ss 101,906 85,796 64,052 81,268 
Georgia ‘Pury 316,005 349,490 $25,714 
South Carolina ....... 416,754 463,203 476,614 
North Carolina ....... 11,524 23,496 16,242 
Virginia ..... pe slaw 21,936 25,783 20,995 
Railroads... 12,480 9,740 
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2,930,027 38,262,882 3,015,029 905,28 2,096,706 
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TOTAL FOREIGN EXPORTS OF COTTON FROM THE UNITED STATES, 


1853-4. 1853, 1851-2. 1850-1. 1849-00. 


To Great Britain...... 1,603,750 1,786,860 1,668,749 1,418,265 1,206,771 
To FrANO v6 csise vice gs 874,058 426,728 421,375 301,358 289,627 
To North of Europe... 165,172 171,176 168,875 129,492 72,156 
To other foreign ports . 176,168 193,636 184,647 139,595 121,001 





Total..... coveceees 2,819,148 2,528,400 2,443,646 1,988,710 1,590,155 


STOCKS OF COTTON ON HAND IN THE UNITED STATES ON 81sT AUGUST. 


1854. 1853, 1852. 1851. 1850. 











New Orleans........... as 24,121 10,522 9,758 15,390 19,612 
NS 6 bs ew tide Verdin cnes 29,278 7,516 2,319 29,797 12,962 
RONG 65a’ Win eased uli o% 583 523 451 2738 1,148 
ri ek PEP ERE. ia letets 458 428 317 596 265 
Savannah and Augusta ..... 11,518 12,084 6,657 84,011 29,069 
Charleston........ Seeteutts . 17031 15,126 11,146 10,958 30,698 
North Carolina ..........¢. << 5 ick cae SE a Pe eeaaes oeaaes 
Virginia....... ies vauae ne ° 750 400 420 620 1,000 
BE CR oleic sca Se 82,988 67,675 45,710 85,410 60,720 
Other Northern ports....... 17,129 20,469 14,250 8,850 15,456 

6 og, ee PRA he coh eggs : 133,856 186,643 91,176 128,900 167,950 
U. States consumption...... 610,571 671,009 603,029 404,109 487,769 


The consumption here given is the quantity taken by spinners from the out-ports. 
The consumption in the interior was given by census for 1850 at 67,460, and it must 
now be at least double. 





COMMERCIAL REGULATIONS. 


OF GOODS FOR LADING AND RE-EXPORTATION, 


GENERAL REGULATIONS. No, 26. 
Treasury DepartTMENT, June 26, 1854, 

From a conviction of the facility with which goods ordered to warehouse, and 
goods ordered from warehouse for lading and re-exportation may be diverted, and 
prevented from reaching the places to which ordered, or the contents of the packages 
changed,—and with which goods in bond may be withdrawn or removed without per- 
mit and payment of duty, unless the regulations of the department are strictly ob- 
served, and great vigilance practiced by the officers of the customs; and from the 
knowledge that many and serious frauds of this kind have been committed, it is 
deemed proper, in order to guard more effectually against these alarming abuses, to 
call your particular attention to the subject. 

You will, immediately upon the receipt of this circular, cause a full and exact in- 
ventory to be made, of all goods in each and every warehouse in your port; and cause 
the following accounts of the said goods, and others bonded from time to time, to be 
kept :— 

ist. An account, by double entry, of all goods now in bond, and hereafter from time 
to time bonded,—and of the goods from time to time withdrawn, for consumption, 
transportation in bond, or re-exportation, showing, on the one hand, the whole of said 
goods so on hand, or bonded and withdrawn, and on the other the whole of the goods, 
on hand or bonded, and withdrawn, in each warehouse, with the location and owner, 
or other description of such bonded warehouse, and the officer or officers, from time to 
time in charge thereof. 

2d. An account to be kept by each officer in charge of any bonded warehouse, of the 
like particulars in respect to such bonded warehouse. 
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And in order further to insure security, you will— 

Ist. Require each officer to whose bonded warehouse, or under whose charge for 
lading for re-exportation, goods are ordered,—to transmit his certificate of the receipt 
or lading thereof, as the case may be, and will each day tompare these certificates 
with the permits and orders granted, on the same day, and file and preserve said cer- 
tificate in your office. 

2d. You will, at the close of each month, cause to be compared the accounts of each 
or of a bonded warehouse, with the accounts of each warehouse kept in your 

ce. 

3d. You will cause, at the close of each quarter, an inventory to be made of the 
goods in all the warehouses, and the said inventory to be compared with the accounts 
in your office. 

4th. Upon comparison of the accounts of the several warehouses with the accounts 
in your office, if they do not agree, you will cause the proper inquiry, investigation, 
and correction to be made. If found correct, or when so corrected, you will certify the 
same, and transmit them at the end of each month, and the inventory at the end of 
each quarter, to this office. I am, very respectfully, 

JAMES GUTHRIE, Secretary of the Treasury. 


a 


OF RETURNS OF STATISTICS OF FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS, NO. 27, 


TO COLLECTORS OF THE CUSTOMS. 
Treasury Department, July 13, 1854, 

Sirn:—It is deemed necessary to modify and amend the Circular Instructions of this 
Department of Ist June, 1847, issued in pursuance of the act approved February 10, 
1820, entitled an act to provide for obtaining accurate statements of the foreign com- 
merce of the United States, in order to insure greater uniformity, accuracy, and 
promptitude, on the part of Collectors, in keeping the accounts and making the returns 
required, and greater facility and dispatch in the register’s office, in making the entries 
thereof, and exhibiting their results. With this view, I annex a copy of the act and 
the following tables :-— 

1. A table of foreign articles imported and exported from and to foreign countries ; 
2. A table of articles exported, the growth, produce, and manufacture of the United 
States; 3. A table of countries and places from and to which the imports and exports 
are to be entered and reported; and 4, a table of flags, designating the nationality of 
foreign vessels. 

The register will transmit to you a supply of blanks for the purpose of making the 
proper returns, which are tocommence with and inelude the transactions of the present 
fiseal year. You will observe the forms heretofore prescribed for making returns of 
the navigation of your district, both foreign and coastwise, as well as of vessels en- 
gaged in the fisheries. 

The tables annexed you will regard as authoritatively established, and not to be 
changed or modified without the consent of this ge gene If any new article of 
import or export, or any new country to or from which any article is brought, not 
named in these tables, should occur, you will report the fact to the Department, in 
order that it may prescribe a general rule in relation to the one or the other. 

The forms to 6 transmitted by the register will enable you to report separately— 
the imports of foreign goods in American vessels; the imports of foreign goods in 
foreign vessels; the exports of foreign goods in American vessels; the exports of 
foreign goods in foreign vessels ; the exports of domestic produce in American vessels ; 
the exports of domestic produce in foreign vessels. 

At the bottom of the abstracts, showing the exports of foreign goods, you will state 
the amount from warehouse and the amount not from warehouse. 

The indorsements on these abstracts will indicate these several descriptions of trade. 
But it will be necessary to fill the blank left in each abstract, to indicate the quarter 
to which it applies and for which it is rendered. 

The first column of tables 1 and 2 contains a series of numbers from 1 to 68, Table 
8 contains 77 numbers. It has been found that, in no port is there trade in any one 
quarter with every country named in the list; and hence, in entering the countries 
with which you have transactions, you will use the numbers in the abstract as you 
may find occasion, indorsing on the abstract the names of the countries so used, and 
affixing the numbers which are respectively to represent them on the abstract. 
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The time at which any article is, in these returns, to be taken as imported, is the 
date of entry—that is to say, when the duty, if the article is dutiable, is paid or se- 
cured; or, if not dutiable, when the article is entered and the quantity and value 
ascertained. In like manner, the time at which the exports are to be taken as made, 
is the date of the manifest thereof. ; 

In following, as you will do, for obtaining the proper results, the rule for collecting 
duties, prescribed in the Circular of the 15th June, 1858, touching the accounts of 
collectors, there will be excesses and deficiencies in quantity and value on the amount 
of duties entered, arising in cases of subsequent liquidation of the invoices, and of the 
allowance of ciaims for damage, leakage, &c., whether made by authority of the col- 
lector or of this department. Regular accounts of these excesses and deficiencies are 
to be kept, and the balances carried into the abstracts of the quarter next succeeding 
that in which the duties may have been received. These excesses and deficiencies 
will be shown by your books, and statements of them may, from time to time, be re- 
quested; but they will not appear as a distinct item in the returns now required. 
The amounts will be deducted or added, as the case may be, to the other transactions 
of the quarter, and the balance or result only appear as the imports of the quarter. 

The time for transmitting these returns will be within the same period for the close 
of the quarter, as that prescribed for the morithly accounts after the close of the 
month, namely, within three days in the smaller ports, and within seven days at other 
ports, from the close of the quarter. . 

If any returns are received which are not made in conformity with the instructions, 
or are otherwise inaccurate or defective, and are returned by the register for correc- 
tion, the collectors will make such correction in not more than three days from the 
time of their receipt, and again transmit them to the register. i 

No change is intended in the form of the returns of navigation, but only in the time 
of the rendition thereof. This will hereafter be the time when the returns of imports 


and exports are by this instruction required to be rendered. 
JAMES GUTHRIE, Secretary of the Treasury. 


~ aan 


SUPERVISION AND INSPECTION OF STEAMBOATS, 


GENERAL REGULATIONS. NO, 82, 





CIRCULAR TO SUPERVISING AND LOCAL INSPECTORS OF STEAMBOATS, 
Treasury Department, August 7, 1854. 

For the purpose of limiting and restricting the expenditures under the act of August 
30, 1852, relating to steamboats, to the necessary and proper objects thereof, it has 
become the duty of this department to apprize the supervising and local inspectors 
that no allowance for contingent and incidental expenses will hereafter be sanctioned, 
unless estimates showing in detail the articles required and their cost, shall be trans- 
mitted to and approved by this Department, previous to their purchase or procure- 
ment. 

The only charges in the accounts of supervising and local inspectors exempted from 
the necessity of such previous estimates, are for travel and transportation of instru- 
ments, which must be supported as required by the general regulations of May 10, 
1853. 

The estimates should be accompanied with such proper explanations of the occasion 
for the proposed expense as may supersede the delay of calling for further explana- 
tion, JAMES GUTHRIE, Secretary of the Treasury. 


~_e en 


DUTIES OF OFFICERS IN BONDED WAREHOUSES, 


GENERAL REGULATIONS. NO, 28, 





Treasury Department, July 18, 1854. 

Collectors of Customs and Naval Officers are hereby instructed, that, in future, all 
orders to inspectors and officers in charge of bonded warehoutes to send and receive 
bonded merchandise, as per forms Nos. 12 and 15, accompanying the warehousing 
regulations of the 17th February, 1849, must be countersigned by the naval officer as 
well as signed by the collector ; and no bonded goods will, hereafter, be permitted to 
be removed from the warehouse, to which they were originally sent, except on an 
order sigued by the collector and countersigned by the naval officer. 
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It will also be the duty of the naval officer to examine, from time to time, as often 
as may be convenient, the goods in all the bonded warehouses at the port where he is 
stationed, and thus ascertain whether they agree with the accounts required to be kept 
of such merchandise in bond. 

The accounts of the officers in charge of bonded warehouses, as directed by the 
general regulations No, 26, of the 26th June, after being faithfully compared with the 
accounts in the collector's office, and before their transmission to the Department, 
must, in all cases, be attested by the naval officer. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JAMES GUTHRIE, Secretary of the Treasury. 





OF DESTRUCTION OF GOODS WHILE IN WAREHOUSE OR IN TRANSITU., 
GENERAL REGULATIONS. NO, 29. 


TO COLLECTORS AND OTHER OFFICERS OF THE CUSTOMS, 


Treasury Department, July 19, 1854. 

In view of the applications presented to the Department under the 8th section of 
the warehousing law of the 28th March, 1854, for relief from duties, in case of the de- 
struction, in whole or in part, of bonded goods, while in warehouse or in transitu, 
under warehouse transportation bond, from one port to another, it is deemed proper 
to state, for the information and government of collectors and other officers of the 
customs, that the law proposes relief where actual injury is incurred, or the property 
is destroyed, in whole or in part, by accidental fire, shipwreck, or like casualty, but 
does not provide for deterioration from dampness or other like cause in the warehouse 
or in transitu under bond. 

Application for relief, under the 8th section of the act of 28th March, 1854, must be 
made in writing, under oath or affirmation, by the claimant to the collector of the port 
where the alleged injury or destruction, in whole or in part, of the goods, wares, and 
merchandise, by accidental fire, or other like casualty, occurred, setting forth that the 
same happened while the goods remained in the custody of the officers of the customs, 
in a public or private warehouse, under bond, or in the appraisers’ stores, or while in 
transportation, under bond, describing the place and manver of the accident, together 
with the extent of the injury, loss, or destruction, and the precise time when sus- 
tained. 

This statement must be accompanied by proof by affidavits of two or more credible 
and disinterested persons, as to the injury, loss, or destruction aforesaid. 

On receipt of the foregoing application and statement, the collector will subjoin 
thereto an official statement of the officers of the customs, connected with the custody 
of the goods, as to the facts stated by the claimant, together with a statement going 
to show that the store or building in question was, at the time of the occurrence, a 
duly constituted bonded warehouse, under the law, or appraiser’s store, as the case 
may be. 

The collector will report the foregoing tothe Department, giving his views as to the 
character of the proof and the validity of the claim, stating the date of maturity and 
parties to each bond, the amount due on each, the amount of duties, if any, paid, to- 
gether with any views or facts connected with the case he may deem useful in enab- 
ling the Department to discharge its duty under the law. 

When damage is alleged to have occurred, in the course of transportation from 
one port to another, under bond, in pursuance of law and the regulations of the De- 
partment, the application of the party, sustained by evidence as heretofore prescribed, 
must be lodged with the collector within ten days after the landing of the merchan- 
dise, and while the goods are in the possession of the officers of the customs, and due 
appraisement will be made of the goods so alleged to be damaged, as in the case of 
damage occurring on voyages of direct importation from foreign ports. 

It will be borne in mind, however, that no abatement of duties, satisfaction, or can- 
cellation‘of the bonds will be made, under the 8th section of the act of the 28th March, 
1854, without the previous sanction of the Department. 

Collectors of the customs, receiving entries of merchandise, transported in bond, are 
further instructed to report such merchandise, in their weekly returns, as the part or 
the whole (as the case may be) of that included in the transportation bond, giving the 
name of the person who made the entry for transportation, and the date of his bond 
as reported by the collector at port of withdrawal in the triplicate entry and certified 
invoice, in the column under the head of “ importer or owner,” and omitting the name 
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of the consignee or person making rewarehousing entry, at port of destination, unless 
he be the same person who originally entered the merchandise for transportation. 

When merchandise embraced in one entry is transported in various vehicles and at 
different times, on the arrival of the last parcel showing a full eompliance with the 
transportation bond, the collector, in his weekly return, will state, opposite such par- 
cel, under the name of the person who made the entry for transportation, and the date 
of his bond, the words “full compliance,” as per form D appended. 

To prevent embarrassments to merchants and officers of the customs, where mer- 
chandise is withdrawn for transportation, if, from any cause, the transportation papers 
cannot be forwarded by the first mail after its withdrawal, notice will be given by 
the collector at the port of withdrawal by the first mail thereafter, to the collector at 
port of destination of the fact of such withdrawal, accompanied by a statement of 
the description, quantity, consignee, and invoice value of the merchandise so with- 
drawn, in the form E, appended, to be followed by the second mail, by the triplicate 


entry and certified invoice in due form. 
JAMES GUTHRIE, Secretary of the Treasury. 


LLLP LLL 


OF UNIFORMITY IN GAUGING IMPORTS. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS. No. 80. 
Treasury DeparTMENT, July 25, 1854, 


It is represented to this Department that a diversity of practice prevails at the 
several ports in the mode of gauging imports, and with the view of producing and 
securing uniformity in that respect, the attention of officers of the customs is called 
to the following regulations, and a faithful compliance with the same is hereby en- 
joined :— 

: The instruments hereafter to be used at the several ports for all gauging purposes 
shall be those known as the Calliper’s and Gunter’s Scale, or the Sliding Scale. 

A marking or scoring iron must also be used in all cases of gauging, for the purpose 
of marking or scoring the capacity and outs, as prescribed in the 39th section of the 
General Collection law of the 2d March, 1799. 

The practice of allowing fractional gallons in noting the outs of casks when gauged, 
is represented to differ at the several ports; and for the purpose of producing uni- 
formity in that respect, the following regulation will be observed, to wit :— 

On all casks exceeding the capacity of fifty gallons, no fractional gallons shall be 
marked ; and on all casks of fifty gallons or less, (molasses excepted,) the fractional 
one-half (4) shall be used, as 1, 14, 2, 24, &e. 

In order to facilitate the gauging of imports, the discharging cfficer must cause all 
casks, &c., required to be gauged, to be placed at suitable distances from each other 
—say two feet—with bungs up; and no city gauger, cooper, or other person can be 
permitted to interfere in any way with the merchandise until the United States 
gauger has performed his duty; and no person other than a sworn United States 
gauger shall be permitted to perform the duty of gauging imports, as prescribed by 
law, unless in the presence of the gauger, as his assistant, and by direction of the 
proper officer of the customs. Very respectfully, 

JAMES GUTHRIE, Secretary of the Treasury. 


OF THE TRANSPORTATION OF MERCHANDISE BETWEEN THE ATLANTIC AND 
PACIFIC PORTS, 
GENERAL REGULATIONS. NO. 81. 
TREASURY DepaARTMENT, August 1, 1854, 


The following regulations are prescribed, under the provisions of existing laws, in 
regard to the transportation of merchandise between the Atlantic and Pacific ports of 
the United States by the Isthmus of Panama, the route by Juan de Nicaragua, and 
the Isthmus.of Tehuantepec :— 

When merchandise in warehouse is withdrawn for transportation in bond, in such 
cases, on due entry and bonding in pursuance of law and regulations of the Department, 
one copy of the entry with the duties estimated thereon, and a certified copy of the in- 
voice, with the appraiser’s report thereon, must accompany the goods, and another 
copy be forwarded by the collector by the first mail to the collector at the port of 
destination. 
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On arrival of the merchandise at the foreign port on the route at which the same is 
to be shipped for its port of destination in the United States, the revenue agent or 
inspector stationed at such port, or, if there be no such agent or inspector, the United 
States consul will, with a view of ascertaining its identity with that described in the 
entry, inspect the merchandise and certify, on the copy of the transportation entry, 
the result of such examination, and the fact of the shipment of the same for its port 
of destination in the United States, to the collector of which the copy of the entry, so 
certified, must be presented on arrival of the merchandise, and the same must be en- 
= for re-warehousing in the mode prescribed by law and the instructions of this 

ment. 

n order to identify merchandise as of the growth, production, or manufacture of 
the United States, or of foreign origin and duty-paid, transported otherwise than in 
bond between the Atlantic and Pacific ports of the United States as aforesaid, mani- 
fests of the kind prescribed in the 11th section of the Statistical act of the 10th Feb- 
ruary, 1820, must be provided in duplicate, as required by the instructions of the 
27th February, 1850-—one to be retained by the collector of the port whence the 
the transportation takes place, and the other will accompany the goods. 

At the last foreign port on the route whence the goods are to be shipped to their 
port of destination, the United States agent, if there be such agent there, and if not, 
the United States consul at said port, will inspect and examine the merchandise, and 
certify upon the manifest the due shipment of the same from the port. Upon arrival 
at the port of destination, the appraiser or appraisers, if practicable, shall examine 
the merchandise, and if not, the collector shall direct some proper officer of the rev- 
enue to examine the same; and if the collector shall be satisfied that the goods are 
those described in the manifest, he may grant a permit for their delivery to the 
parties entitled to receive the same; but if he be not satisfied on this point, he will 


exact the duty. 
4 JAMES GUTHRIE, Secretary of the Treasury. 





OF GOODS NOT REMOVED FROM WAREHOUSE AFTER THE PAYMENT OF DUES, 
GENERAL REGULATIONS. NO. 338. 


TO COLLECTORS AND OTHER OFFICERS OF THE CUSTOMS, 
Treasury Department, August 8, 1854, 


The attention of collectors and other officers of the customs is called to the pro- 
vision of circular new series, No. 67, dated February 9, 1852, which requires mer- 
chandise to be withdrawn at once from warehouse, after payment of the legal duties 
and tharges thereon, the officers of the United States having no authority, under ex- 
isting laws, to assume or continue the custody of merchandise on which all claims of 
the United States have been fully discharged. 

It being represented that in some cases merchandise has been permitted, since the 
issuing of that circular, to remain in warehouse after the duties and charges have been 
fully paid, it is deemed necessary further to instruct the proper officers of the customs, 
that importers, owners or agents of any goods, wares, or merchandise now remaining 
in bonded warehouse, and on which the legal duties have been paid, must be forth- 
with notified, in writing, by the collector to remove the same from warehouse and 
custody of the officers of the customs within one month after the issuing of such writ- 
ten notice; and if not so removed, the goods, wares, and merchandise so remaining in 
the custody of the officers of the customs at the end of three months from the date of 
such notice, shall be treated and disposed of as is required by law and regulations in 
the case of unclaimed goods, In all cases hereafter where goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise shall be suffered by the importer, owner, or agent thereof, to remain in the cus- 
tody of the officers of the customs for the period of five days after the payment of 
legal duties and charges thereon, and the issuing of the permit for their delivery, may 
will be treated as unclaimed, and will, at the close of one month from the date of suc 


permit, be disposed of in the mode prescribed by law, and regulations in the case of 
unclaimed goods. 

The special attention of collectors and other officers of the customs is called to the 
provisions of circular No. 84 of the 17th February, 1849, in regard to the exclusive 
use of warehouses for the storing of bonded merchandise, All bonded warehouses 
must be appropriated exclusively to the storing of goods, wares, and merchandise 
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duly bonded under the law and the regulations of the Department, and also such un- 
claimed goods as may from time to time be duly deposited therein on proper order. 

Before any importer shall be permitted to use his store as a warehouse of class 2, 
as designated in circular 34 of the 17th February, 1849, he must, in addition to the 
requirements prescribed in that circular, enter into bond, in such sum and with such 
sureties as may be approved by the collector at the port and this Department. 

Merchandise duly deposited in a warehouse under bond, and entitled under the 
law and the regulations of the Depzrtment still to remain in bond, can be removed to 
another warehouse at the port, without the previous and special authority of this De- 
partment, only when the lease may have expired and is not to be renewed, or when 
the collector may deem the warehouse insecure, or where importers may obtain the 
privilege of using stores of class 2, and may desire to remove thereto merchandise 
imported or owned by them and deposited in stores of other classes, In all such 
cases merchandise may be removed on due permit of the collector, countersigned by 
the naval officer. 

A rigid enforcement of the foregoing regulations is enjoined on collectors and other 


officers of the customs, 
JAMES GUTHRIE, Secretary of the Treasury. 
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STATISTICS OF THE TRADE AND COMMERCE OF NEW ORLEANS. 


In preceding pages of the present number we have given the usual annual state- 
ment and review of the Commerce of New Orleans for the year ending August 51st, 
1854. The subjoined tables of exports, imports, arrivals and clearances of shipping, 
prices of Western produce, merchandise, &c., are derived from the same reliable 
source. In the Merchants’ Mayazine for November, 1840, volume u1., we published 
tabular statements of the trade and Commerce of New Orleans in each year from 
1830 to 1840, which, in connection with similar statistics in the volumes of each sub- 
sequent year, form a complete statistical and historical view of the commercial prog- 
ress of New Orleans for the last twenty-five years. 

The following table shows the receipts of the principal articles from the interior 
during the year ending 31st of August, 1854, with their estimated average and total 
value, as compared with the previous year :— 


AMOUNT AND VALUE OF PRODUCE FROM THE INTERIOR INTO NEW ORLEANS, 








Articles. Amount. Average. Value. Amount. Average. Value. 
Apples uh oem bbls, 47,451 $4 00 $180,804 48,328 $38 00 $144,984 
Bacon, as. h. & cks. 87,664 65 00 2,071,520 50,347 70 00 8,524,290 
Bacon, assrtd. bxs, 9,931 20 00 198,620 4,009 380 00 120,270 
Ben, hms. h. & trs. 82,155 6000 1,607,750 42868 65 00 2,786,420 
Bacn, in bulk, lbs. 121,000 6 7,360 184,300 7 9,401 
Bagging ..... pes. 45,268 14 00 633,682 64,144 14 00 833,872 
Bale rope ... .cls. 102,274 8 00 818,192 121,553 8 00 972,424 
Beans ...... bbls. 18,459 5 00 67,275 9,494 7 00 66,458 
Butter . .kss. & fir. 47,649 7 00 333,540 44,444 6 00 266,664 
Butter .......bbls. 1,934 30 00 58,010 2,184 28 00 61,152 
Beeswax........ 161 50 00 8,050 194 50 00 «9,700 
Beef..... énamed'e 29,710 18 00 886,280 48,565 13 00 631,845 
Beef... ... rer. 8 10,801 20 00 206,020 80,226 18 50 559,181 
Beef, dried ...1bs. 31,601 9 2,844 18,900 84 1,606 
Buffalo robes . pk. 12 80 00 960 17 75 00 1,275 
Cotton ..... bales 1,440,779 88 00 44,749,602 1,664,864 41 00 68,259,424 
Corn meal... bbls. 355 4 00 1,420 1,788 8 00 5,364 


Corn in ear...... 48,404 90 43,363 17,620 75 18,215 
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am 1854, ~~ 1858, — 


Articles. Amount, Average. Value. Amount. Average. Value. 
Corn shelled..sks. 1,740,267 150 2,610,400 1,205,071 1 380 1,592,540 
Cheese.......bxs. 58,182 4 00 882,528 89,497 4 00 157,988 
Candles ......... 72,299 7 00 506,093 68,736 6 50 447,174 
Cider ....... . bbls. 89 8 00 267 86 8 00 108 
Coal, west......, 1,000,000 60 600,000 700,000 50 850,000 
Dr’d apl’s & pehs. 7,358 5 00 88,765 2,237 4 00 8,948 
Feathers... .bgs. 1,377 50 00 68,850 2,042 40 00 81,680 
Flaxseed... .. .tes. 192 9 00 1,728 1,279 8 00 10,282 
Flour.......bbls. 874,256 7 00 6,119,792 808,672 450 3,639,024 
Furs, hds. bdls. bxs. 1,043 Belt 400,000 730 a ie 800,000 

19,992 380 00 599,761 17,648 17 00 800,016 

112,489 2 25 251,100 101,460 2 00 202,920 

: 72,664 4 00 290,656 175,000 8 00 525,009 

Tron, pig... ...tons 515 40 00 20,600 121 40 00 4,840 
Lard. . bbls. & tea. 138,068 24 00 8,193,560 118,248 26 00 38,074,818 
110,477 4 50 497,146 159,672 5 50 878,196 

85 00 199,150 6,309 80 00 189,280 

Lime, west... bbls. 1 60 33,838 8 25 42,297 
Lead ........pigs 5 00 7 202,287 4 00 841,148 
Lead, bar, kgs. bxs. 30 00 25 00 8,925 
Lead, white . kegs 00 00 2,900 
Molasses ........ 12 i 20 5,140,000 
Oats. . bbls. & sks. 586,451 00 536,451 5 00 446,956 
Onions........bbls. 22,8938 00 68,979 00 85,436 
Oil, linseed... .. ° 539 2 00 17,248 00 15,240 
Oil, castor....... 2,438 00 85,330 00 180,196 
Oil, lard 14,298 00 500,430 } 00 469,920 
Potatoes......... 206,273 00 412,546 { 00 408,654 
Pork . .tes. & bbls. 249,188 00 2,990,256 5,592 00 4,432,288 
Pete so .3.... bie, 15,206 00 425,768 00 62,220 
Pork ........hhds. 1,750 00 113 750 00 178,290 
Pork, in bulk .lbs. 12,646,600 5 632,330 12,985,810 64 844,077 
Porter & ale. bbls. 1,770 00 17,700 1,140 00 14,400 
Packing yarn .rls. 2,443 00 17,011 2,811 00 19,667 
Skins, deer .. . pks. 895 00 425 80 12,750 
Skins, bear 4 00 29 00 435 
Git sos ak 3,675 00 2,233 00 69,990 
Soap ........bxs. 9,173 80 2,10 6,911 3 00 20,783 
ee Eee ee 2,500 00 92,5( 6,000 00 240,000 
Sugar (est. crp.) h, 449,524 00 26,: 821,931 00 15,452,488 
Span. moss. ..bdls. 4,466 00 56,99 8,702 00 37,020 
° 871 80 00 1,318 00 81,632 

Tobacco, lf. . hhds. 2,912,400 63,260 100 00 6,826,000 
Tobacco, strps.... 5 1,272,000 10,050 1: 1,306,600 
Tobacco, stms..... : 43,700 1,700 84,000 
Do. ch. kgs. & bxs. 115,425 10,886 272,150 
Twine, bdls. & bxs. : 81,216 4,544 86,352 
Vinegar... ..bbls. ‘ 2,532 242 1,452 
Whisky 1,289,250 188,515 1,108,120 
Win. glass. ..bxs. 74,571 13,408 40,224 
Wheat, bls. & sks. 554,929 47,288 82,766 
Other articles.... estimated at .... 6,000,000 eee -e++ 6,000,000 








By footing up the above table, it appears that in 1854 the total value of produce 
into New Orleans from the interior amounted to $115,836,798, and in the previous 
year (1853) it amounted to $108,051,708, showing an increase in favor of 1854 of 
$7,785,090. These figures afford a striking illustration of the importance of the in- 
ternal trade of the United States at a single point, but beyond all question the most 
important one in the country. , 
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EXPORTS OF COTTON AND TOBACCO FROM NEW ORLEANS, FOR THE YEAR ENDING 31st 


Aucust, 1854.* 














1853-4. 1853-4. 
COTTON. TOBACCO. COTTON. TOBACCO. 
Whither Exported. Bales. Hhds., Whither Exported. Bales. Hhds. 

Liverpool........... 779,021 6.360 | St. Petersburg, &c... 9.634 2,479 
eS ear 5,048] New York..... .... 58,168 4,318 
Glasgow & Greenock. 12,851 oe he] ONO did ce csifscecs: 138,863 126 
Cowes, Falmouth, &. 15,611 578 | Providence, R.I...... eee + aes 
Cork, Belfast, &e..... 6,253 ..++| Philadelphia........ 14,054 190 
ATT Oia denis scceae 200,204 5,707 | Baltimore........... 4,057 50 
BOPGCRIE... o.0:5 <0 si9e 0 1,285 2,817 Portsmouth.... .... 2,189 aaa 
Marseilles. ......... 2,019 4,423) Other coastwise ports 258 110 
Nantz, Cett2 & Rouen 5,013 ....| Western States...... Poke Pasa 
Amsterdam.......... 4,211 624 
Rotterdam and Ghent 1,310 644} Total...........+ 1,429,180 53,043 
Bremen..........+- 32,849 4,970 
Antwerp, d&c........ 9,010 3,926| Great Brirary...... 813,736 11,981 
Hamburgh.......... 28,709 « « ale RAMON aa'd acces ous FRBOTEX 19587 
Gottenburg......... 18,152 468| Norra or Evrorr.. 93,375 18,982 
Spain and Gibraltar.. 58,796 6,282) S. Europr, Mexico, de. 135,971 9,889 
Havana, Mexico, de.. 24.935 cee} COMBEWIBRS 6 occ ees TORSLT 4,794 
Genoa, Trieste, &c... 52,240 ~=—:1,128)} 
ES Seer ia ae aes Total. ......e..e0 1,429,180 58,043 


EXPORTS OF SUGAR AND MOLASSES FROM NEW ORLEANS, FOR 














FIVE YEARS, (UP THE RIVER 


EXCEPTED) FROM SEPT. 1, TO AUG, 81.4 
1853-4. 1852-3. 

SUGAR. MOLASSES SUGAR MOLASSES, 

Whither Exported, Hids, bls. Hhds. Bbls. Hhds. Bbls. Hhds. Bbls. 
New York.........-.- 102,820 3,605 864 103,019 46561 169 51,420 
Philadelphia ........+- 21,000 1.138. ... 294514 ILO 978 6,376 
Charleston, 8. C........ 5449 140 .. 18,020 2828 407  ..... 10,621 
Savannah. eikaaeee 2,301 12 vac en 40 1,613 149 ie 3,777 
Providence & Bristol, R.I. 200 ‘a as 1,700 2.63 = ee 148 
TE og wale awk ts 6,518 62 oa £166 82 174 218 2.3814 
PRORORG... oc scancceee £4,181. (GRR )5 oe. BOMOE < 16,945, 140... 40,897 
pio ane es pace Nhe ae te a ae ; Be ‘ia 
Richmond & Petersburg. § 1,681 ©. pf, FM S099 NTE. 5.» 4,160 
Alexandria, D.C........ 2,090 de 3+: B87 5 ea ae a 1,329 
PROUD aio 4 < an Signe « 0 oxide ¢. SReOo 9540 175 ~ 24,153 
Apalachicola, Pensacola, 2,181 157 .. 12,494 1546 155 a G6BT 
Other Ports........+.-. 2,858 1,944 whe BB45 1,0222,8908 .. 993 
FOUR)... vevacceesse 149,406 6,716. 657:-262,845. . 93,782 4,212 218.121,875 
EXPORTS OF FLOUR, PORK, BACON, LARD, BEEF, LEAD, WHISKY AND CORN, FROM SEPT. 1, 


1853, 


To August 381, 1854. 





FLOUR. PORK. BACON. LARD. BEEF, LEAD. WHISKY, 

Ports, Bbls. bbls. Hhds, Keg Bbls. Pigs, Bbls. 
New York..... 83,129 48,616 2,963 87, 088 5,081 81,856 1,293 
poston. i... F 7,181 62,401 5,970 106,221 7,034 44,655 597 
Philadelphia... . 91 968 98 ~ 1,541 60 7,688 58 
Baltimore. .... , 6,925 138 jet he see 7 
Oth. coastw. pts. 117 7.940 21,776 25,559 23,064 324 46.286 

Great Britain. . 190,455 5,997 9,914 391,129 Ae os aa 5 uk 
COR eins es 5.905 2,876 1,840 174,258 55 Pia ee 
Oth. foreign pts. 231,263 11,485 206 25,144 1,605 276 23 
Total........ 585,969 155,544 46,668 808,430 27,877 84,475 48,334 


* Por the purpose of c ymparison, we 
Magazine tor Nov. | 253, (vol. xxix PO 
+ For 1e5!-52 see Jlerchants’ Magi 


volumes for subsequent years from 1839. 


refer to a similar hed in the 


26.) 


statement publis 






That statement embri ices the years 1851-52- 


CORN, 
Sacks, 

70,286 
50,873 
2,562 
719 
635,880 
38,687 
49,575 


1,107,082 


26 





Me rel hants? 


zene for November 1853, vol. xxix,, page 626, and preceding 





478 Commercial Statistics. 





MONTHLY ARRIVALS OF SHIPS, BARKS, BRIGS, SCHOONERS' AND STEAMBOATS FOR TWO YEARS, 
FROM SEPT. 1 TO AUG, 31. 


eres Se “ie Se ene 


PTOPEPEET APT Try 


Sept. 25 8 12 12 - "72 97 «+46 20 10 42 a 136 197 
Oct... 24 15 6 22 12 78 159 105 20 20 89 19 208 208 
Nov... 75 42 19 81 15 182 811 83 388 20 46 17 204 290 
Dec... 85 36 32 67 18 238 854 63 41 80 60 19 213 411 
Jan...126 47 27 55 20 275 811 83 67 40 66 24 280 427 
Feb.. 60 41 22 69 15 207 863 58 66 54 94 25 297 410 
March. 52 26 24 41 20 1638 848 142 77 38 69 20 346 357 
April. 90 86 22 47 18 218 867 72 82 25 654 24 207 279 
May.. 59 29 19 41 22 170 807 50 29 #16 47 22 164 294 
June. 54 23 14 35 18 144 216 48 29 22 388 21 158 160 
July... 36 16 14 22 16 104 121 S 30 ‘tt 3%" wan 
Aee. 27-77 9 OO 16 08 82 «2 23 8 10 (19: 16 CSCO 








Total. 713 336 217 478 204 1948 8076 782 447 295 596 244 2364 3253 


FOREIGN IMPORTS OF COFFEE, SUGAR AND SALT INTO NEW ORLEANS, 


The following table shows the direct importation of the above-mentioned articles 
in the under-mentioned years, (from foreign countries) into New Orleans for three years, 


from Sept. 1 to Aug. 31 :— 
1853-4. 1852-3. 1851-2. 





Coffee. Havana,.........000++000++bags 11,507 10,812 12,525 
Coffee, Rio......... cevceesenes ... bags 228,660 838,412 353,616 
Sugar, Cuba........... boxes and barrels 13,578 27,087 25,673 
Sugar, cae STOTT osbereaciaue hhds”  —. 2,797 2,271 1,621 
Sugar, Brazil, de......... boxes and bags 3,288 28,777 22,857 
Molasses, Cuba............. hhds and tes 1,864 3,456 4,948 
PO INORG a cc k ge viens sa ccnbaee bbls 8,020 19,915 8,240 
By COPIOUS ns co ccccccsccesas sacks 643,601 536,974 580,106 
Salt, Turks’ Island, &c............ bushel 111,933 $05,478 235,952 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF MIDDLING TO FAIR COTTON, AT NEW ORLEANS, ON THE FIRST OF 
EACH MONTH DURING A PERIOD OF FIVE YEARS, 


1853-4, 1852-3, 1851-2, 1850-1, 1849-50, 





Cents, Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
September.......... l0ja.. 9p all 9 ald 9 all 9a lls 
ee ee ee l0ja.. all 8 a 9 128a13R Ofal2 
November........... 8a... 98a102 7 a 8F 134a 144 9fa ll 
Deeember ........00. Ota... Sia ita 8} l3fald 1044 11} 
January .....seereee 9da.. 8pa. Tea 84 123al4h l0fall}d 
February. .......0+. 9ba.. 8za.. Ita 8% l2gal3g liga 12} 3 
MPG. wciviccvevecess Sga.. S$a.. iga 9 l0ja ls 10$a 12} a 
Sar kaa when 8fa.. 9ta.. iga 9 10a12$ 1l0gal2 “8 
SE eee we * ee 92a... iga 9} 9sall} llgal3 a 
SD isos day ivan “eo * ereey Fe og 9da.. 8gall liga 13} 4 
ee ee ee 9a.. 9p a.. 8 alO} llga 18} 4 
August. ...cc0. cece Sta... 10 a.. 9a... 7 a 9 12,a 134 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF SUGAR ON THE LEVEE, NEW ORLEANS, ON THE FIRST OF EACH 
MONTH, FOR FIVE YEARS, 


1853-4, 1852-3, 1851-2. 1850-1, 1849-50. 








Cents, Cents. Cenis. Cents. Cents. 
September...... 3 00+ene Spa 5% 8}a 6} 3ga 64 4p a 6} 8 a5} 
October ...cccccseccces 2¢a6 8ha7 33a 64 4p a6} 4 a6} 
Pies 6 cckcaes cans 24a5 24a 64 8 abs 5 ab 8 ab 


December .ccccccsccces 1$a 4% 23a 5} 2406 3 a 5h 3 aé 











f 
' 
| 
' 
' 


Commercial Statistics. 


1850-1, 
Cents. 
8} a 6} 
8d.a 64 
Bf a 6 
3¢.a 6 
3 a6} 
33a 64 
Bg a 64 
4$a 6} 


1850-1, 
Dollars, 
4g a5h 
4 ablb 
4445} 
4}4a5}h 
44a5 

44ai 

4 a4} 
4 a4] 
4hai 

33a 4% 
3d.a 4% 


1849-50 
Dollars, 
44a 5} 
5 abs 
4a 54 
5 ad} 
5 ade 
54a 5% 
5ta6 
5g a 6% 
5B a 5h 
64aTh 
5haTt 


1853-4, 1852-3, 1851-2, 

Ceuts, Cents. Cents, 
JANUATY oo. sececeeeeses 2a4% 2a5 2 abt 
February........2++++- 2 a4 8 a5} 2 ab} 
ET 2pa 4h 8 ab} 2}a 5} 
PRU OR ST are 1 a4} 24a5 24.05% 
OF ee a ere eee 1 a4 Q¢a58 8 2a5% 
MUA 6 i eee dc vince 1 ad 2405 8ha6 
a oe Ae 1Za5} 2$a5 Bpadé 
FR 3ha 3h 8p a6 3pa 6} 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF FLOUR, AT NEW ORLEANS ON THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH, FOR 

FIVE YEARS. 

1753-4, 1852-3, 1851-2, 

Dollars. Dollars. Dollars, 
September...... ames wa Bia 6h 8$a48 8ha5 
Dn iceegsseees ene 5ha 62 4 a4% 34a 4h 
IE ons: ccetinwaee 62a 44a4$ 8ha44 
SS) anda canncsne 64a 64 4845 84.24% 
EE chcs auene ce ‘ 6 a 6h 4ga 5} 8ga54 
BET sncenns seccces itaTt 4ha5 4 ab} 
March..... veadh-> Krein 7 alt 4 a48 4ta4} 
BCG A bc bieaanwee <a 6 abf Bha4dt 83a44 
Men nds Ane dere wwii 62a7t 8ga4t Sha 3% 
MNEs sins dacennce oneKe 7 alt 3ga 4} BR add 
ae . whe 64a7 4ga5 8$a4} 
pS eee ae 63a 8h 5da 6f 84a 3g 


4 add 


4 a6% 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF MOLASSES ON THE LEVEE, NEW ORLEANS, ON THE FIRST OF EACH 
MONTH FOR FIVE YEARS. 


1853-4. 1852-3. 1851-2. 1850-1. 1849-50. 

Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents, Cents. 
September........ -- 18 a20 16 a28 25 a30 20 a32 10 a 20 
October ...... congas, 10.890. 30 ome 23 a30 20 a 32 10 a 20 
November .........- 20 a224 25 a26 18 a27 25 a25$ 24 a 244 
December .......... 12 a184 23 a23$ 23}024 233 a 24 294 a 203 
January....... cosoes 18 18 17 022 17 a204 18 a24 17 a 19} 
February............ 124a18 21 a244 15 a20$ 28 a274 1 a 20} 
March,...ccccscccess 12 all) 18 0244 20 025 22 a30 12 a2ld 
BE + 66606 cannes 9 ald} 17 a24 15 a26 25 a33 10 a2l 
May peecesouesereces 9 al8 15 a20 20 a28 25 a32 10 a 23 
ME creshasuenecn 8 all} 14 a22 23 a28 25 a80 21 a 27 
July...... Prrerrr rr 7 all 11 a20$ 20 a 28 22 a30 25 a 33 
PELE ET ee on oe ee. 38 a he 18 a 28 20 a28 20 a 83 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF MESS AND PRIME PORK AT NEW ORLEANS ON THE FIRST OF EACH 
MONTH FOR TWO YEARS. 

















= 1853-4. —_ +r 1852-3. — 
Mess. Prime. Mess. Prime. 

September ........... $l4d.a 149 $12 a 124 $2lja 22 $lSda.. 
CMROMIOE 16 bib cada oe 144 a 15 12 a 124 20 a 2l jig eee 
November ........4- 154a 16} 13} a 13} l6}a 164 lbp a 14} 
December .........-. 11 a 12 9 ald 184 a 194 17 a 17} 
SROURTY soc ccccccscss 12 a 18} os Mee 174a 18 163 a 16% 
Pobraary......0000. 12 a 13 10 all 16 a 164 l4ga.. 
M6 a vikee view 13p.a 13% l2$a 13 l4ga 154 13 a l4 
EE 60h 6s 0 s.0g0Kn: 12a 13 10$a 11 14 a 14} 1l al? 
May.... an Weave eae 13 a 1384 ms. Biss liga 16 12% a 134 
SL ee 12 a 12% 10a 10% 14 a 143 12 a 124 
GOP sive scvens , luda 11d None. 14} a 15} liga 12 
IE ad sé sbeedne A 12 a 124 None. 144a 154 12 a 123 





5 ae oo 


eR SP GR 





RETR LOT AR Tl SO 





rare naanage-ctdienivassotnipatlaie 
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COMPARATIVE PRICES OF CORN IN SACKS, AT NEW ORLEANS, ON THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH 
FOR FIVE YEARS. 


1853-4. 1852-3." 1851-2. 1850-1. 1849-50. 

Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
September .,..... 658065 52858 82255 532868 85 a 46 
Ostober. .. os csivece 68a69 658a62 40058 50060 42a 48 


November...... ate 65 a 70 56 a 60 83 a 42 70 a 75 50 a 5d 
hoa 57 a 66 55 a 60 42 a 46 0a.. 46 a 52 
January ...... owen 60 a 70 52 a 58 50 a 56 60 a 65 +» & 47 
February ...... 2 ase 80a 90 42054 46a51 60a 68 45 a 50 
MarGisic civ. Haincs . 60 a 76 85 a 46 50 a 538 52 a 58 50 a 57 
April ceeeen® vs habe 62 a 61 34 a 45 42 a 46 50-a 58 50 a 56 
May.... cs ate étietate 58 a 65 44 a 50 41 a 48 46 a 54 76 a 88 
Gee a stad atinkie's 52 a 60 43 a 52 47 a 53 88 a 51 64 a 70 
SES ‘ane 45 a 55 50 a 60 50 a 52 84 a 57 75 a 85 
August ...... ran 6 50 a 60 66 a 75 50 a 62 84 a 60 "5 a 85 


COMPARATIVE ARRIVALS, EXPORTS, AND STOCKS OT COTTON AND TOBACCO AT NEW ORLEANS, 
FOR TEN YEARS, FROM FIRST SEPTEMBER EACH YEAR. 





c—-—— COTTON — BALES. —, od TOBACCO—HHDS.—— — 
Arrivals, Exports. Stocks, Arrivals, Exports. Stocks, 

1853-54.... 1,440,779 1,429,180 24,121 48,905 53,048 24,045 
1852-53.... 1,664,864 1,644,981 10,522 75,010 64,075 29,166 
1851-52.... 1,429,183 1,435,815 9,758 89,675 93,715 18,831 
1850-51.... 995,036 997,458 15,590 64,030 54,501 23,871 
1849-50... 837,723 838,591 16,612 60,304 57,955 14,842 
1848-49.... 1,142,382 1,167,803 15,480 52,335 52,896 13,293 
1847-48..,. 1,213,805 1,201,897 37,401 55,882 60,864 14,851 
1846-47.... 740,669 724,508 23,493 55,588 50,376 22,336 
1845-46.... 1,058,633 1,054,857 6,832 72,896 62,045 17,924 
1844-45.... 972,238 984,616 7,556 71,493 68,679 7,673 


~~ Nee NS 


RATES OF FREIGHT AT NEW ORLEANS IN 1853-54, 


BATES OF FREIGHT ON COTTON AND TOBACCO TO LIVERPOOL, HAVRE, AND NEW YORK, ON THE 
FIRST OF EACH MONTH, 








/ 
yeast eS iar joven, an 
. COTTON PER POUND. TOBACCO PER HOGSHEAD. 
—. Havre. N. York, Liverpool. Havre. N. York. 
‘ ch. ct. O..-. Be 

September ...... + oe 4 42 6 ea $4 50 
October 3 1} t ae a aha 6 00 
November....... z 14 $ ke oe eicee f 00 
December ....4.. 3 14 15-16 62 6 $15 00 9 00 
January .......+ a 13 ] 5 50 13 00 
Bebruary....... a 3 12 £ 15 00 OS 
a ds sees cen q 14 i a ear Gs 
April & 14 1 ye 16 50 
OO es g 1% 1} 16 00 ake ie 
June. ems SY 1% 14 Ble 17 00 17 00 
CET apn cdkecvekt R 14 é 60 0 15 00 11 00 
BRT. 6p 000 00 is 11-16 12 va 60 0 eae 10 00 


TONNAGE OF EACH DISTRICT OF THE UNITED STATES, 


STATEMENT EXHIBITING A CONDENSED VIEW OF THE TONNAGE OF THE SEVERAL DISTRICTS 
OF THE UNITED STATES ON THE 301TH OF JUNE, 1853. 


Registered Enrolled and 
tonnage. licensed tonnage. Total. 
Tons & 95ths, Tons & 95ths, Tons & 95ths, 
Passamaquoddy, Me.......+2+-00 12,511 29 17,020 80 29,532 14 
MN SS so. icin cba de o's soca’ 3,330 56 33,851 21 87,181 77 


Frenchman’s Bay ......ccsescseeee 2,761 79 86,664 78 89,426 27 
FORODOOO 6 oink ob 4500s es besaeeas 5,902 93 89,821 27 45,724 25 





i 
} 
i 
; 
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Registered Enrolled and 
tonnage. licensed tonnage, Total. 
Tons & 95ths. Tons & 95ths, Tons & 95ths, 














ee eo ecdece se “e 17,884 52 88,5387 86 56,422 88 
a « isa eteebehees- 00 cog eene 11364 75 22,861 45 84,226 25. 
Waldoborough ........0eeeeereenee 47,967 79 65,455 85 103,423 69 
ED sb cu. aes eaee, 00000000 400 6,101 88 14,781 41 20,882 79 
SEEiigs 0.0 chnemainene +s shecka to 101,707 88 27,758 08 129,466 01 
Po Diksha behes 40060 venoms 75,808 94 28,541 87 104,850 86 : 
BE a's beh dh bos «ree wR awe 1,404 08 8,646 50 5,C50 58 
SN hc céhmceae canoe ens cause 11,458 00 8,620 25 15,078 25 t 
MR cituriaarnaias+i++sueeaes ghee tis 1,660 72 1,660 72 f 
Portsmouth, N. H..... 2... cece eee 17,747 08 8,898 83 26,645 86 
PEN, Thc cecacecccccceceses orrr er 5,875 04 5,875 04 ai 
Newbury port, me dgen kheeeads 22,828 24 9,445 60 81.768 84 af 
Bcc ds hGakkaeas 640 easectae Mpg 367 88 267 88 1a 
Gloucester. . da emihaaie Me 4 0000 eee aes 8,228 03 27,689 91 80,917 94 : Et 
EE hot uhacdnevese 60 6ccccheens 20,586 72 9,874 84 80,461 61 { 
DG kn ssnt aun perce sos sues ee sveeae 4,049 43 4,049 43 ‘2 
IL is cra ecane<sernganen 69760 = «6,871 27 7,071 87 i 
ides deka benees sk ghpebe 896,049 41 54,443 48 450,492 89 i 
SEE 6's Caccesnaneces sone can ess 2,118 83 9,340 18 11,458 46 : 
BEES is 6. Kas kee dhs.b as senso 8,787 24 11,565 67 15,302 91 
BONUS, i kniccas ans tovecensee 146,111 12 9,519 13 155,630 25 
Barnstable ........000- iia ak ae ween 7,604 12 71,144 05 48,748 17 
BIE, v's c'ng.0. 000090 c0ttreqnewe 5,579 52 2,191 82 7,770 84 
Nantucket....... cheapness sos eee Gs 23,512 80 2,727 40 26,240 25 
Providence, R. [......cces0e cicuwee 7,682 74 8,678 68 16,361 47 
Bristol ..... vekqanihe cab 00 60's ata 10,467 56 2,370 89 12,847 50 
Newport ba eheweees Cech osu ee aus eee 6,949 42 4,997 56 11,947 06 
Middletown, Conn. ........... war me ayy een 15,679 93 15,679 93 
TOW SION Goh 6 occ ese s 5 beans 23,665 82 19,726 31 43,392 18 
SEOMIMBION «once nccccccccsesaseem 14,756 25 9,585.45 24,341 70 
New Haven.......... she 6 Sh meee 7,708 05 14,895 41 22,603 46 
Fairfield ......... adhe MEK abbee ON 1,570 23 24,553 61 26,123 84 
CUMIN DF. Rig tvacwscocesaueed cacuweoe 8,742 44 8,742 44 
Sackett’s Harbor ...........e000- ‘ ietiehove 7,156 81 7,156 31 
Oswego ......00 Kpauas cess cen een eh eeease 30,213 16 80,215 16 
in-6.0 0 +:s damien 00 net cmewe cesneese 571 03 571 03 
Genesee ...... pe el Soper gnene cave he vee 1,327 12 1,327 12 
CO sv pucheniaontetéd news’. ~ eueen ava 8,042 60 8,042 60 
I IS fe aig i dees bk AR eis con 65,184 75 65,184 75 
OT Sk cond ankedci de css ae 8,787 11 8,930 85 12,718 01 
seg a jai malaeihs ope Pa ae 8,812 84 5,955 09 9,767 93 
New York....... ABS Pe os ee 667,792 74 481,340 24 =: 1,149,133 08 

Cape Vincent ...........- K(inceee awaseer 5,016 20 5,016 20 

b Cold Spring......... Lapwewas ewes : 1,452 14 136 92 1,589 11 

i Fert Amboy, Wid... ccscsccssecs ‘ tueseees 23,685 10 23,685 10 

% Bridgetown ..... Lndkaniisae ee eateee xX emcees ° 15,546 23 15,646 23 

€ Burlington ........ pede vesewss pee” -aebee as 13,281 00 12,281 00 

a Camden. ..... Raepibondlig Sarihaea Gass. ane na 9,558 79 9,558 79 

4 Newark ...... ines ad aad iwaiae eae. eee se 8,470 80 8,470 80 

aa Little Egg Harbor..... oseses Wen. éuawy ee 7,360 11 7,360 11 

4 i niatccassectens  \ sehababs 18,599 40 18,599 40 

7 Philadelphia, Pa. ............ gene 72, 712 48 179,789 11 252,451 59 

a Presque Isle ..... aay tig Mei oh ON eee apace @ 6,921 09 6,921 09 

i ES ee ccdancuekgdde.. | akesekna 79,361 75 79,361 75 

i Wilmington, Del............- Saves Bee kmees 9,241 20 9,241 20 

{ NIE Spl nti aA tO ED OP 4,023 O1 4,023 O1 

i RE TU ea dicta os 6 oes k Gmmee 2,772 46 65,706 14 158,478 60 

Oxford..... ORK ee eaNek 60s ceRE ak: ae wes 18,056 40 13,056 40 

Ey Vienna stveicn ce paevad Reman 181 35 17,825 87 17,957 27 

| SE ML cs waccoonte Lt een sees sanwe wee 8,609 11 8,609 11 
St. Mary’s.... ce emaaie bile neve nebhee Pree ee ee 3,171 80 3,171 30 
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fs eeemeee ee eeeseeeereeee 


Georgetown, D ; Scan aanebvdes basen 
BED, Wty casas chs stecuecen 


I is sn wie As 2 eee ethno ale 
IL-4 iavnede ne ee o0uss kanes 
os nan aint ha hhh ean 2 
MD schipcnannadiceesteeess 
Ta TE kha SI eae 
Hite Cont House........ 
Ds a a binins ne bbs 0beshaanee 
I in &4 chineh ooo vee bade oma os 
SIND. i n bcedn ne dubs sau a none 
Wheeling .........ceeseccscemeves 
Were, TG. on cncccsscesess 
Washington... ...ssscccsccccccces 
SE 5. -0'0.6-90 arannade os ek aes oe 
GE 5s sca Cte C bok cane akon ea 
EE. 5s eccwus aa de ns 0s bite edus 
BNE: 0 ennarccerepccenensen 
Ocracoke minal ya PROG t-te bi 
Coen. Bh © eae eS ect cnees 
IRs oh vacannespecsecacsge 
Savannah, Ga.......... 

Sunbury 

Brunswick ......... pel aa Hii kaa wa 
Hardwick ......... scenes be reennas 
St. Mary’s ......... Keaeece a0 none 
Pensacola, Fa........... 

St. Augustine ...... 


SARIS 2 cE 


chs eevee ed abiensaeeke. 
Apalachicola Pik cee 
Key West 

Pearl River, Miss... - 
WEEE « n'0-s0s casa a his anaes 2 
New Orleans, La............ nibs eae 
, | SR Shanta pL a ee dir 
Nashville, Tenn.........0...2. pawn 
Momphis .-....02 ceccccescces eee 
Louisville, Ky. ......cccccceccccces 
St. Louis, Mo.......... Kis ik wank ae 
Chicago, [ll.......... acavvoccesses 
Cuyahoga, Ohio ...... eeccee 
Sandusky 

Cincinnati ......... i 


Milwaukie, Wis. ......... sWetelnnes 
PE SE: vice o ee mcke es 46 thence 
Michilimackinac. ...... 2.00 sssccccee 
Galveston, Texas ......... cewieeee 
OS! SEF ps PONE bachienas 
Point Isabel 

ee, CE ad vcccacnene 
Sonoma 

Sacramento..... Aa 

Astoria, Oregon . 6. ..ccccccccccese 
New Albany, Ind. ............00.. 


Registered Enrolled and 

tonnage. licensed tonnage. Total. 
Tons & 95ths. Tons & 95ths, Tons & 95ths, 
osheeeues 1,948 29 1,948 29 
62 10 2,808 01 2,865 11 
2,788 51 29,655 21 $2,398 72 
3,008 11 8,777 75 11,785 86 
9,864 57 17,264 94 27,129 56 
897 88 1,803 60 2,201 08 
4,720 69 6,789 34 11,460 08 
esuveces 5,699 79 5,699 79 
294 83 4,134 05 6,383 38 
‘abd wee 5,240 65 5,240 55 
eh vbceee 1,648 20 1,648 20 
sub swe ae 5,709 40 8,709 40 
wuseeeee 970 86 970 86 
odeees 9,429 79 9,429 79 
11,714 22 8,583 84 20,298 11 
1,867 12 6,119 07 7,986 19 
1,447 98 8,973 08 5,421 06 
802 06 1,381 47 1,633 63 
951 59 11,586 67 12,5388 81 
550 25 1,830 38 2,880 58 
2,454 43 2,057 48 4,511 86 
1,604 62 1,604 62 
20,676 26 42,653 64 
1,904 21 4,133 68 


2,127 60 2,127 60 

1,919 58 6,297 37 

2,340 70 2,340 70 

168 48 168 48 

69,085 83 153,184 88 

8,089 73 3,089 73 

8,414 33 3,414 33 

1,404 19 1,404 19 

12,166 32 12,166 82 

45,441 08 45,441 03 

27,015 75 27,015 75 

43,491 83 43,491 83 

6,028 92 6,028 92 

10,191 41 10,191 41 

4,620 88 4,620 88 

10,009 60 10,009 60 

43,758 79 43,758 79 

2,154 05 2,154 05 

4,481 53 6,176 17 

455 86 455 86 

694 16 694 16 

55,534 10 42,165 34 97,699 44 
1,690 87 613 72 2,304 64 
629 58 8,575 51 4,205 14 
1,068 43 1,068 43 
8,843 69 8,843 69 





2,103,674 20 2,303,886 23 4,407,010 48 
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RATES OF INSURANCE ON MARINE RISKS AT BOSTON,* 


TARIFF OF MINIMUM RATES OF PREMIUM ON MARINE RISKS, WITH GENERAL REGULATIONS, 
ADOPTED BY THE BOSTON INSURANCE COMPANIES, MAY $1, 1854. 


FROM KUSSIAN PORTS AND PORTS IN THE BALTIO TO THE UNITED STATES, © 


On or before, 10th of September ....percent 2 | From the Ist to the 10th of October..per cent 3 
From the 11th tothe 20th * oo... eee 21 | From the Ilthto the 2th “ ........ ee 
From the 2ist tothe 30th “ —........ eee 2} | After October the 20th............. ieCaseer we 
From Gottenburg and Copenhagen the same rates are charged as from the North 
Sea. From a port in the United States to St. Petersburg, or to a port in the Baltic, 
two to five per cent. 
UNITED STATES AND WEST INDIES. 
Aprillto July 16 to Oct. 1 to 
July 15, Sept 30. March 31. 
From Atlantic ports north of the Chesapeake, to 
south side of Cuba, one port only .......6+..06- 1ja3 2a5 lg a 3t 
From Atlantic ports north of the Chesapeake, to 
north side of Cuba, one port only............5. pas 2a5 13 a 3} 
From Atlantic ports north of the Chesapeake, to 
Porto Rico, Hayti, and Windward Islands, one 
OUD GUET soot pics ccdsnteceetentantenens ds 1ga2$ 2205 1} a 23 
Oct. 15 to July 16 to 
July 15. Oct, 14, 
From south side of Cuba, to Atlantic ports north of 


the Chesapeake, one port only........ .-.---- %haB 205 ee 
From north side of Cuba, to Atlantic ports north of 
the Chesapeake, one port only.........e000065 1488 2a5 oe 


From Porto Rico, Hayti, and Windward Islands, to 

Atlantic ports north of the Chesapeake, one port 

RE: Ca YO ons ¢.605.08 Gnt bnwenana soe I1ga2$ 2a5 a 
To or from ports south of the Chesapeake, at discretion. 


CUBA AND EUROPE, 


Jan. 1 to July 16 to 
July 15, Dee. 31. 
From Cuba to Gottenburg, or Copenhagen.... ....... aé 2 a3 2¢a5 
From Cuba to St. Petersburg, or other port in the Baltic, 
except Copenhagen, one port only...,...eesseeseeees 24a 3f 3ta 6 
From Cuba to a Continental port in the North Sea, one 
a ee ee Ceegecdqncqeeeaees qaeees 2 a8 2¢a5 
From Cuba to London or Liverpool, one port only....... 2 a2% 2$a4 
From Cuba toa port in the Mediterranean, not beyond 
SERRE uniter ep agian aed Sit SAA ALhin 1 AA eA 30 2 a2} 24a84 
From Cuba to a port in the Mediterranean, beyond Sicily. 2 a2% 22a 3% 


2 per cent to be added if the vessel from Cuba touches ata port in the United 
States for any purpose. 
From Europe to Cuba, at discretion. 


VESSELS ON TIME, 


Registered tonnage not over 900 tons, 7 per cent per annum; 900 tons to 1,200 
tons, 7¢ per cent per annum; 1,200 tons to 1,500 tons, 7} per cent per annum; over 


1,500 tons, 8 per cent per annum. 
To add one per cent if in the North Sea between October 1 and March 1. To add 








* We are indebted to Mr. Smiru, the President of the Merchants’ Insurance Company of Boston, 


for an official copy of the tariff on marine risks. These rates, which were adopted in May, 1854, 
show an increase ou the old rates of some twenty per cent, 
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half per cent for each ea into the Bay of Fundy between September 1 and May 
e eer fae Mar rt and os of St. Lawrence between September 1 and 

y 1. ibi carrying, with steerage passengers from Europe, more weight 
in iron or other metals, coal or salt, or an an dead weight, in the cae hold, than 
an amount = to three-fourths the registered tonnage of the ship; or exceeding, in 
the whole lading of the vessel, one-fourth more than the registered tonnage in dead 
weight in any case. Prohibited from loading grain in bulk. 

On vessels engaged in the East India, China, or Pacific trade, not north of Panama 
on the coast, one per cent may be abated from the above rates, excepting when guano 
is taken on board. If on a passage at the end of the term, the assured may renew for 
one, two, or three months at same rate of Be cordy risk to end in 24 hours after 
arrival at first port, and premium to be paid for each month commenced, if applica- 
tion be made before the expiration of the first term. 


RISKS ON TIME ON SINGLE-DECK VESSELS, 


Barks and brigs, 8 per cent to 12 per cent per annum; schooners, 10 per cent to 14 
per cent per annum. 


UNITED STATES, INDIA, CHINA, AND PACIFIC OCEAN. 


Outward. Homeward, 

India, Bay of Bengal, one port only 

To add half per cent on gunny cloth, gunny bags, twine 

and goat ekins, 

a, MEPL PETE Savecace vTrirrt 
Java, Padang, Penang, or Singapore, one port............. 
Sumatra, (pepper voyages,) port or ports 
Canton or Manilla, one port 
Shanghae, or any port in China north of Amoy............ 
Australia, one po 
From Australia to Calcutta. 

. 24 other port east of Cape of Good Hope... 

“ . west coast of South America........... 


Cape of Good Hope, one port..........+.- See vweveseseeces 


Pacific Ocean— 

Any port on west coast of South America, not north of 
Guayaquil 1} 

Pacific Ocean Islands, one port..... : 2 

San Francisco or Benicia 24, or 4 if via 
Half per cent less on flour, lumber, salted provisions in Guano port. 

barrels, and on freights. 

Callao, Chinchas or Lobos Islands with Guano me 8} 

From San Francisco to a port in the Pacific. ra 

From San Francisco to a port in Chioa, north of Amoy, or 


From San Francisco to a port in China, south of Amoy, or 
to Manilla, or Java, one port 

On treasure, one-quarter per cent less than the above. 

On treasure per steamers to New York, via Isthmus 


UNITED STATES AND EUROPE. 


OUTWARD RISKS, 
Jan. 5 to Oct. 16 to 
From the Gulf of Mexico. July 15, Oc Jan. 14, 
To a port in the North Sea in Belgium, Holland, 
Germany, Sweden, Denmark, d&c., including Co- 
penhagen and Gottenburg 1842 Qta4 
To a port in Great Britain, Ireland, or France. ... 1}al§ 1ga2 
To a port in Portugal, Spain, or in the Mediterran- 
ean, not beyond Sicily or Malta lgalg 1ga2 
To a port in the Mediterranean, beyond Sicily and 
Pes a ustideus cr uneges aR aha ae cen 1ga2 2 a2} 





| 
3 
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April 15 to Aug. 16 to 
From Atlantic ports. Aug. 15. April 14, 
To North Sea, Germany, Holland, &c., one port only, 
including Copenhagen and Gottenburg......... 1ga2 eae 2$a 3} 


To Great Britain, France, or Ireland,one port only. ljal} Sone lj a2 
To Portugal, Spain, or the Mediterranean not east 


OE TIET OG BEAN, 0.0 onc ccnncveuss ensnesios lgal} anes 1ga2 
Toa iy in the Mediterranean, beyond Sicily and 
ONES eee rie nay oe eet Sve nees -- Ilfal¥ caee lja2 


Homeward risks to United States ports in Gulf of Mexico, at discretion. 


HOMEWARD RISKS, 
March 1 to Sept. 30 to 
eb, 28, 


To ports north-eastward of Cape Florida—in the United States. Sept. 30, Feb, 28 

From the Baltic—see Table. 
From the North Sea, or from Copenhagen or Gottenburg.. l}a2 24a3 
From Great Britain or Ireland, general cargoes.........+- 1ga2 2 a8 
From Great Britain or Ireland, dry goods with average on 

CN POGUE. 0 66 dnc cvcncncundsncannnl anes paeaae ° 1ga2 23a3 
From Havre, dry goods with average on each package.... 1pa 1% lga2 
From a port in the south of Europe, not east of Malta.... lgal}d lja2 
From a port in the Mediterranean, beyond Sicily and Malta 1}a2 2 a2} 


One-fourth per cent to be added on Hardware. Property on board steam vessels 
may be written one-fourth less than the above rates. Specie at discretion. 


COASTWISE RISKS WITHIN THE UNITED STATES, 
EASTERN COASTING, 


Summer Winter 

risk, season. 

April | to Octo- Novy. 1 to 
From Boston, to or from ber 31, March 31, 
Between Boston and Casco Bay, including Portland...... Oa tf 0a 3 
Beyond Portland and not east of the Penobscot River.... Oa Oa & 
Beyond Penobscot and not east of Machias Bay...... ibid Oa 4 0a & 

Bast of Maching Bay .:....-ccscccnvcccsescesnsecssnce Oa $ 0 al 
Ports in the British province of New Brunswick......... la lt 1} a 24 

Ports in the British province of Nova Scotia, except Cape 

PE MN rk iS cc 5 < £i 04s 044 KA Ook enKaneeawee Nes lal} 1} a 2° 

Ports in Cape Breton Island, or Sydney, Pictou, &c...... lga 2 2 a8 


Ports in the St. Lawrence, and beyond—April 1 to Sept.1. lfa 2 Discretion. 


SOUTHERN COASTING, 


Summer Hurricane Winter 
risk. season. season, 
Aprillto July 16to Nov. 1 tu 

From Boston July 15. Oct. 31, March 31, 
To = in Nantucket, Vineyard Sound, Rhode 

SS ere 7) fay fa 3} fa % 
From such — to Massachusetts........-.0.00% fay fa $ fal 
To city of New York or port in State of New York, 

WRU OE CIS i in icc ce sccccecicecces ‘ fast ta } fa 
WORE UN cbc bs sic cbs bennens ncwneons ee tag sa £ fal 
To Albany, or place on North River above New 

Bria d 04 04.40 onign ce cscacceccasece fas fa 4 fal} 
le ie a) a adhe OEE Ie ee faz fa $ald 
To port in Delaware Bay and River............ faz Ral 1 ald 
From such me VR oan CEG a6 w RNET SaaS fa Ral 1 al} 
To port in Chesapeake Bay and waters....... oe faz fal 1 alf 
PORE CEE BOTT os coe ces ccndenenconcesenenacs faz gal 1 alg 

Aprillto July 16 to Oct. 1 to 
July 15. Sept. 30. March 31 
To port in North Carolina. .......++seseneees 1 al¢ lt a2 1d} a 12 
From euch port ....ceccccccsceccenccces wes 1 ald lda2 14 a 24 
To port in South Carolina and Georgia ....... Ral 1 al} 1 a 2 
From such port....... PITTTITTTT TT fal ial} 1 alf¥ 
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April 1 to July 16to Oct. 1 to 
July 15, Sept. 30. March 31. 


To New Orleans, or United States port in Gulf 
of Mexico, from a port north ofthe Chesapeake 1} a 2 2a8 Iga2 
From a United States in Gulf of Mexico, to 
a port north of the Chesapeake..........++ l4alf 2 a8 l4 a2 


Risks between United States ports, in Gulf of Mexico, and ports south of the Chesa- 
peake, at discretion. 
On cotton and metals at discretion. 


EAST COAST OF SOUTH AMERICA, UNITED STATES, AND EUROPE, 


SOUTH AMERICA TO EUROPE, 
Feb. 15 to 
Sept. 15, 
From any port in Brazil, (except Rio Grande,) to any port 
in Europe, without the Baltic and within the limits of 
the North Sea, including Gottenburg and Copenhagen. 1} a 12 
From any port in Brazil to any port in England, France, 
Portugal, Spain, or any port in the Mediterranean, not 
above Sicily 1} a 1% 
From any port in Brazil to any port above Sicily....... lga 2 
From any port in Brazil to any port in the Baltic..... es 2¢ a 2% 


From Montevideo or Rio Grande, 4 per cent to be added 
to the above. 

From Buenos Ayres or Rio Grande, } per cent to be added 
to the above. 


SOUTH AMERICA TO UNITED STATES. 


From any port in Brazil, (except Rio Grande,) to any port 
in the United States 1} a 1} 
1} a 2 
1% a 2} 


EUROPE WITHIN THE NORTH SEA TO SOUTH AMERICA. 
Oct. 15 to March 1 to 
Feb. 28, Oct, 14, 

From any port in Europe, without the Baltic and within 
the North Sea, including Gottenburg and Copenhagen, 

to any port in Brazil, except Rio Grande 24 a 28 14 a 1% 
From any port in the Baltic to any port in Brazil, except 

Rio Grande 8 ad 18 a 3% 


To add $ per cent if to Rio Grande or Montevideo. 
To add 3 per cent if to Buenos Ayres. 


UNITED STATES TO SOUTH AMERICA. 
April 1 to 
Oct, 31, 





From any port in the United States, north of Cape Florida, 
to any port in Brazil, except Rio Grande Iga ld 


To add } per cent to Rio Grande or Montevideo, 
To add 4 per cent to Buenos Ayres. 
EUROPE, WITHOUT THE NORTH SEA, TO SOUTH AMERICA. 


From any port in Europe, not in the Baltic or North Sea, 
and not above Sicily, to any port in Brazil, except Rio 


To add } per cent from any port beyond Sicily. 
To add 4 per cent if to Rio Grande or Montevideo, 
To add % per cent if to Buenos Ayres. 
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GENERAL REGULATIONS. 


1, If there be any lime on board on cargo or on freight, 50 per cent to be added to 
the premium for the passage. : 

2. If any goods are shipped and insured as on deck, not less in summer than three 
times, and in winter four times the under deck rate of premium to be charged, with 
condition not to be liable for damage by wet or exposure, nor for partial loss under 15 

er cent. 
: 8. The North Sea, as expressed for additional iums for winter months, (viz. 
from first day of October to first day of March,) is considered north of latitude 50 
degrees north, and east of longitude 2 degrees east, and including ports on the east 
side of Great Britain and Scotland north of Ushant. 

4. For any other division or allowance of average for partial loss oa the whole in- 
terest of the assured under deck than is provided for in our printed form of policy, an 
additional premium shall be charged of not less than one-quarter per cent, except on 
the rates for such cases from Great Britain and Havre already provided for in this 
tariff; and except on risks north and east of Florida, coastwise, on which not less than 
one-eighth per cent additional premium shall be charged. 

5. To add not less than one-half per cent for each port used more than one, for trade, 
for each time used, except on voyages to Sumatra, and excepting that an abatement j 
of one-fourth per ceut may be made for each port used more than one on the west 
coast of South America. 

6. When several passages are included in the same policy, the rates for each pas- 
sage are to be added together. 

7. Any company may give permission for vessels to exceed 25 per cent above the 
registered tonnage in dead weight, but to charge an additional premium in vessels 
sailing between September 1 and May 1, of not less than one per cent. 

8. Not to be liable for leakage of oil, molasses, or other liquids, unless it be occa- 
sioned by stranding or collision with another vessel, 

9. With regard to risks not provided for in this tariff, it is agreed that the parties 
are to make contracts at discretion, but it is expected that the companies will require 
rates equivalent to those named in this tariff on risks of like value, acting in good 
faith, and not taking one risk for a lower rate in consideration of receiving the tariff 
rates on another. 
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“ STATE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY.” 


This company was chartered by the Massachusetts legislature, and has been in suc- 
cessful operation some ten years. It is located in the city of Worcester, Massachusetts, 
and is one of the few companies in this country conducted as we are quite sure, on 
sound and correct principles. The Board of Directors is composed of responsible men, 
twenty-five in number, one-half chosen from the stockholders to the guaranty fund, 
and the other half from the assured members. In addition to the Board, or rather 
chosen from the Board, is the President, (Hon. Isaac Davis,) two Vice Presidents, 
(Emory Washburn and John Brooks,) a Secretary, (Clarendon Harris,) and Treasurer, 
(William Dickinson.) 

In the Annual Report, the Directors congratulate the Company on the steady, 
healthy, and vigorous growth of the Institution. It appears that they have now out- 
standing, 1,846 policies, the amount on risk of which is two millions, five hundred and 
Sorty thousand, two hundred and seventy-five dollars. The receipts for the year have 
been $69,064 96, and the disbursements, $31,474 25, of which $21,050 was for losses 
on policies terminated by death of the parties, and $3,500 for interest on the quar- 
terly capital. The present net assets of the company are, $228,982 91. Fourteen 
losses by death of members have occurred during the year, the amount of which is 
$20,850. Since the company commenced insuring, ninety-four members have died, 
and the amount paid to the legal representatives of the deceased, is $157,150. 

The editor of the Merchants’ Magazine has no hesitation in recommending this 
company to every husband and father who would secure his widow or children against 
want—or in other words make a safe investment for them in case of death, 
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CONDITION OF BANKS IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The following table will show the amount of loans, deposits, circulation, exchange 
and specie of our banks, according to the. returns made to the Controller, on the 


81st July, 1854 :— 

Loans. Deposits. Circulation, Specie. Exchange. 
Bank of the State ...... $1,925,878 $486,008 $1,216,495 $201,484 
Branch at Columbia .... 1,097,289 TVG OT wes teas 4,834} $479,713 
Branch at Camden ..... 848,417 BOUTO Sa cek cas 8,298 
8S. W. R.R. Bank ...... 449,291 877,477 289,055 69,455 490,786 
Planters’ & Mech. Bank. 1,010,994 259,955 805,310 82,755 413,239 
Union Bank........... 985,846 251,839 148,850 81,228 286,688 
State Bank ........... 866,558 302,087 429.474 111,267 660,932 
South Carolina Bank ... 930,462 253,535 202,718 29,501 866,957 
Bank Charleston........ 2,197,506 490,253 1,128,122 256,884 1,716,553 
Farmers’ & Exchange Bk. 514,448 91,888 410,185 72,646 759,921 
Bank of Hamburg...... 233,523 57,009 575,420 141,103 607,178 
Com. Bk. of Columbia... 789,474 166,473 845 425 96,244 292,982 
Bank of Newberry .. 144,640 18,363 823,735 23,048 863,332 
Planters’ Bk. of Fairfield. 86,302 22,338 246,320 25,120 248,955 
Exchange Bk. Columbia. 151,790 60,800 524,880 43,679 794,016 
Merchants’ Bk. Cheraw . 858,503 21,327 289,330 25,379 830,448 
Bank of Chester 139,135 8,214 116,845 39,568 90,670 
Bank of Camden....-.. 169,778 29,226 205,015 42,926 421,017 
People’s Bank......... $85,902 31,199 65,970 11,677 109,778 











Total............. 12,729,676 8,114,878 6,907,649 ..... 8,883,105 


The following table shows the par value of bank and insurance stock, the price on 
the Ist of August, 1854, and the last dividend per share. The dividends are payable 


annually :— 
BANK SHARES AND STOCKS OFFERED FOR SALE, 
Last div’dnd 
Par value, Present price. per share. 


Charleston Bank, old shares............ $100 00 $117 a 117 50 $5 00 
“ new shares........+.. 50 00 Same rate. 2 50 
Heiieadl and Exchange Bank......... 25 00 25 75 a 26 00 75 
Planters’ and Mechanics’ Bank . 25 00 00 
People’s Bank..... oe eecceseeeeocores 25 00 wees 
ine NE: nn ko owcks ohbnnsed ps veune 25 00 27 00a 27 25 00 
South Carolina Bank . 45 00 46 00Oa..... 
Southwestern R. R. and Bank. ‘ee 2 138 008 2 sce. 
Commercial Bank, Columbia........... a None offered. 
Camden Bank, Camden. oS ea None offered. 
Exchange Bank, Columbia........ «++. None offered. 
Hamburg Bank, Hamburg .... None offered. 
Bank of Georgetown....... eocvcccescs None offered. 
Merchants’ Bank, Cheraw.......... awed None offered. 
Bank of Newberry .......cseeeeseeeees None offered. 
Planters’ Bank, Fairfield ...........0++ None offered. 


arcs. 
once 


to 
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Last div’dnd 
Par value. Present price. per share. 


Charleston Insurance and Trust Co $50 $52 00a 58 00 $1 00 
Commercial Ins. Co.........ceeeee0% ‘ 25 28 00a 29 00 1 50 
Fireman’s Ins. Co............ Us siete 10 10 25a10 50 60 
South Carolina Ins. Co, .....ceececsecceee 25 27 00a 28 00 1 59 
23 pay 25 25 008 ...0. ay 
Gas Company ....+.seeeeeees ee 25 85 OOa..... 1 50 
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FREE BANKS OF INDIANA, — 


STATEMENT SHOWING NUMBER, NAMES, LOCATION, CAPITAL, STOCKS DEPOSITED, NOTES 
ISSUED, AND DESCRIPTION OF STATE STOOKS, FILED BY THE FREE BANKS, AS PREPARED 
FOR CINCINNATI GazeTTE, BY Joun P, Dunn, Esq., AupITOR OF THE STATE OF INDIANA, 
per W. H. McDonatp, Esq. 


The Banks are numbered, and the lines; —numbers corresponding show the descrip- 
tion of stocks held as collateral security for the redemption of the bills, 


Name and Location of Banks, 


Capital. 


1 Bank of Connersville, Connersville $1,000,000 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
82 
83 
34 
85 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 


State Stock Bank of Ind., Peru... 
Government Stock Bank, Lafayette 
Merchants’ Bank, Lafayette...... 
Prairie City Bank, Terre Haute... 
oe Bank of Ind., Terre Haute 
Wa Valley Bank, Logansport. 
State Stock Bank, Logansport. ... 
Gramercy Baftk, Lafayette........ 
Indiana Stock Bank, Laporte..... 
Plymouth Bank, Plymouth........ 
Drovers’ Bank, Rome...........- 
Public Stock Bank, Newport..... 
Bank of North America, Newport. 
State Stock Security B’k, Newport 
Traders’ Bank, Indianapolis,..... 
Western Bank, Plymouth........ 
Canal Bank, Evansville ......... 
Fayette Co. Bank, Connersville... 
Northern Indiana Bank, Logansport 
New York Stock Bank, Vincennes. 
The Bank of Indiana, Michigan City 
Elkhart Co. Bank, Goshen ....... 
Steuben Co. Bank, Angola....... 
Crescent City Bank, Evansville... 
Indiana Bank, Madison.......... 
Central Bank, Indianapolis....... 
Bank of Albany, New Albany.... 
State Stock Bank, Jamestown.... 
Bank of Covington, Covington..... 
Great Western Bank, Terre Haute 
Bank of Rochester, Rochester..... 


300,000 
300,000 
200,000 
300,000 
200,000 
300,000 
500,000 
200,000 
250,000 
100,000 
250,000 
200,000 
100,000 
250,000 
300,000 
200,000 
500,000 
500,000 
200,000 
500,000 

50,000 
500,000 
500,000 
250,000 
500,000 
500,000 

50,000 
600,000 
500,000 
500,000 
200,000 


N.Y. & Va. State St’k Bk, Evansville 1,000,000 


Bank of Renssalaer, Renssalaer... 
Wayne Bank, Logansport ....... 
Bank of Attica, Attica........... 
Delaware Co. Bank, Muncie...... 
Bank of Goshen, Goshen......... 
Lagrange Bank, Lima......... és 
Hoosier Bank, Logansport ....... 
Upper Wabash Bank, Wabash ... 
Perry County Bank, Cannelton.... 
Wayne Bank, Richmond......... 
Farmers’ Bank, Westfield........ 
Traders’ Bank, Terre Haute...... 
Kentucky Stock Bank, Columbus . 
Farm. and Mech. B’k, Indianapolis. 


State Stock Bank, Marion........ 
) Laurel Bank, Laurel............ 
Bank of Salem, Salem........... 
Kalamazoo Bank, Albion......... 


Farmers’ Bank, Jasper.......++++ 
Bank of Albion, Albion.......... 
Bank of South Bend, South Bend.. 


500,006 
500,000 
300,000 
500,000 
200,000 
500,000 
200,000 
300,000 
500,000 
500,000 
200,000 
100,000 

50,000 
500,000 
600,000 
150,000 


50,000 
350,000 


Notes 
issued. 


$834,875 
200,300 
91,770 
50,000 
207,840 
80,600 
208,000 
214,086 
102,558 
102,348 
55,182 
51,844 
121,314 
60,030 
100,000 
137,566 
100,065 
70,000 
81,250 
100,000 
119,000 
50,000 
$20,000 
150,000 
72,098 
68,400 
$23,000 
86,073 
847,000 
155,000 
139,000 
170,000 
236,000 
114,000 
120,900 
144,492 
90,000 
110,000 
51,623 
49,985 
195,000 
73,000 
100,000 
87,152 
49,998 
85,496 
50,000 
55,000 
57,000 
100,000 
50,000 
42,500 
41,200 
100,000 
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Notes 


Total 


cancelled. circulation. 


$317,194 
11,181 
4,560 
NONE, 
1,857 
8,243 
NONE, 
86,327 
81,238 
2,194 
4,682 
1,846 
11,999 
80 
NONE, 
75,000 
65 


138,400 
22.561 
10,000 


$517,481 
189,119 
87,210 
50,000 
119,988 
77,357 
208,000 
177,759 
71,820 
100,154 
50,500 
49,798 
109,314 
60,000 
100,000 
62,566 
100,000 
70,000 
81,250 
100,000 
119,000 
50,000 
820,000 
150,000 
72,098 
68,400 
189,600 
68,512 
387,000 
155,000 
189,000 
170,000 
236,000 
114,000 
120,900 
144,479 
90,000 
110,000 
61,623 
49,985 
195,000 
73,000 
100,000 
87,152 
49,998 
85,496 
86,000 
75,000 
57,000 
100,000 
50,000 
42,500 
41,200 
100,000 
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Notes Notes Total 
Name and Location of Banks. Capital. issued. cancelled. circulation. 
55 Wabash River Bank, Jasper ..... 600,000 800,000 Soy ,000 
56 Traders’ Bank, Nashville......... 100,000. 75,400 see% 75,400 
57 Merch. and Mech. B’k, New Albany 500,000 50,000 eet 50,000 
58 Bank of Mount Vernon, Mt. Vernon 400,000 97,414 vad 97,414 
59 Bank of Fort Wayne, Fort Wayne. 300,000 124,995 eyes 124,995 
: 60 Northwestern Bank, Bloomfield... 600,000 300,000 eee» 800,000 
F 61 Bank of America, Morocco....... 500,000 49,218 ‘ves 49,218 
62 Wabash River Bank, Newville ... 500,000 105,000 Suds 105,000 
68 Bank of Rockville, Rockville...... 800,000 50,000 wens 50,000 
64 Indiana Reserve Bank, Kokomo... 800,000 47,996 “yay 47,996 
65 Farm. and Mech. Bank, Rensselaer. 250,000 52,000 is 52,000 
66 Huntington Co. Bank, Huntington. 800,000 50,000 vies 50,000 
67 Brookville Bank, Brookville...... 100,000 85,000 or 85,000 
Total... ...ccccececccccecccee $92,900,000 $8,104,166 $676,881 $7,426,067 


sone ToT REA ARES 5 


ters peer Tera GIRLIE TE ETT 


1 


DESCRIPTION OF STOCKS. 


Indiana 5 and 24 per cents. Ohio 6 
per cents. 


32 


Missouri 6s, Virginia 6s, Louisisna 6s, 
Tennessee 6 per cents. 


2 Indiana 5 and 2} per cents. 83 Virginia, Georgia and Kentucky 6 per 
3 Indiana 5 per cents. Missouri 6 pr cts. cents. 
4 Indiana 5 per cents. 84 Pennsylvania 5s, Louisiana 6 per cents. 
5 Indiana 5 and 2} per cents. Virginia | 85 Virginia and Ohio 6 per cents. 

6 per cents. 86 Indiana 5s, Virginia 6 per cents. 


ow f& 


--) 


Virginia 6s, Michigan 6s, Indiana 5s, 
Missouri 6 per cents. 

Louisiana 6s, Indiana 5 and 2} per ets., 
Virginia 6 per cents, Tenn. 6 per cts. 
Indiana 5 per cents, Michigan 5 per 

cents, Penn. 5 per cents. 
Indiana 5 per cents, Virginia 6 per 
cents, Louisiana 6 per cents. 
Michigan 6 per cents, Indiana 5 per cts. 


37 
38 


Indiana 24 and 5 per cents. 

Indiana 24 and 5 per cents, Penn. 5s, 
Tenn. 5s, Louisiana 6 per cents. 

Louisiana 6s, Ind. 5 and 24 per cents, 
North Carolina 6s, Tenn. 6 per cents. 

Missouri and Louisiana 6 per cents. 

Virginia 6 per cents. 

Pennsylvania 6s, Indiana 5 per cents. 

Virginia 6 per cents. 

Indiana 5 and 2} per cents, Missouri 


11 Indiana 5 per cents, Virginia 6 per cts. | 44 
12 Indiana 5 per cents. and Virginia 6 per cents. 
13 Indiana 5 and 2} per cents. 45 Indiana 5 per cents. 
14 Indiana 5 per cents. 46 Missouri 6s, Kentucky 6s, Georgia 6s, 
15 Indiana 5 per cents, Penn. 5 per cents, and Indiana 5 per cents. 
Virginia 6 per cents. 47 Louisiana 6 per cents. 
16 Indiana 5 and 24 per cents, Georgia 6 | 48 Louisiana and Virginia 6 per cents. 


20 


29 
80 


81 


per cents. 





Indiana 5 per cents, Virginia 6 per cts. 
Indiana 5 per cents, Missouri 6 per cts. | 
Virginia 63, Kentucky 6s, Indiana 5 | 

and 2} per cents. 
Indiana 5 per cents, Missouri 6 per cts. | 
Virginia 6 per cents. 
Indiana 5 per cents, Missouri 6 per cts. | 
North Carolina 6 per cents, Louisiana | 

6 per cents, 


52 
53 
54 


| 55 


56 
57 


Indiana 5 and 2} per cents, Missouri | 58 
and Louisiana 6 per cents, | 59 


Indiana 5 per cents, Kentucky 6 per cts, | 


Indiana 24 and 5 per cents, Missouri 6 | 60 


per cents. 16 


Virginia 6 per cents. 62 
Indiana 5 and 2} per cents, Virginia | 63 


6 per cents. | 
Virginia and Ohio 6 per cents. 


64 
65 


Indiana 5 per cents, Virginia 6 per cts., | 66 


Louisiana 6 per cents, 


Virginia 6 per cents. 


Indiana 5 per cents. 

Louisiana 6 per cents, 

Carolina and Virginia 6 per cents. 

Pennsylvania 5 per cents, 
Pennsylvania 5 per cents. 

North Carolina and Virginia 6 per cts. 

Virginia 6 per cents. 

Indiana 2} per cents. 

Kentucky 6s, Tennessee 6s, Indiana 5 
per cents. 

Georgia 7s, Carolina 6 per cents. 

Indiana 5 and 24 per cents, Virginia 
6 per cents. 

Virginia 6 per cents. 


1 Pennsylvauia and Indiana 5 per cents. 


Virginia 6 per cents, 
Louisiana 6 per cents, 
Virginia 6 per cents. 
Louisiana 6 per cents. 
Virginia 6 per cents, 


|67 Virginia 6 per cents, Indiana 5 per cts. 
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The Pennsylvania 5 per cents are received for a basis at 83 to 85 per cent. In- 
diana 24 per cents are received at 50 to 55 percent. The State has and will be pur- 
chasing this class of stocks at 62 for liquidation. We have also paid off over $160,000 
of the principal of our State debt, and will soon return a larger amount. 

Many of the banks are retiring their circulation, and since this was made out, 


$100,000 circulation has been returned, and bonds 


ing on. 





CONDITION OF THE NEW ORLEANS BANKS. 


STATEMENT OF THE NEW ORLEANS BANKS, CONDENSED FROM THE OFFICIAL REPORT OF 
THE BOARD OF CURRENCY ON THE LAST SATURDAY OF AUGUST, 1854. 


Banks. 
Gas, 6 Weald o. ies 
Cs bh ido vadandecacaen 
SO iin ssn Ks wunnig aes 
Louisiana State............ 
Mechanics’ and Traders’..... 
New Orleans....... 
I. 6.b'ow én deb 0'ss oe nb 
DOA i EGGS BIE 


Total eeeeeeereeeeeeeees 


Banks, 
Citizens’.......... 
SS err 
Louisiana ae 
Louisiana State... 
Mech. and Traders’, 
New Orleans...... 
Southern.. ....... 
SIU sib csecss ee 


Specie. 
1,885,061 


1,241,714 
1,785,069 
1,718,487 
357,268 
306,018 
148,124 
158,685 


CASH LIABILITIES, 


Circulation. 
1,807,285 
1,240,100 
1,064,844 
1,187,640 

6,075 
419,985 
243,790 
280,255 


Deposits. 
1,857,941 
842,788 
2,595,512 
2,826,578 
666,963 
627,385 
271,517 
467,219 


Other cash 
liabilities, 
79,283 
227,508 
229,202 
423,140 
205,812 
45,319 
860 


eeveee 


taken up. Every day this is go- 


Total cash 
' liabilities. 


3,744,509 
2,316,396 
8,889,558 
4,437,353 
878,850 
1,092,689 
516,167 
747,474 





$6,249,074 


$10,155,898 


CASH ASSETS, 


Loans 


2,706,377 
2,086,920 
2,413,786 
2,625,677 
959,030 
838,014 
554,688 
605,346 


payable 
in full at matity. Exch’ge, etc. 


217,316 
472,183 
270,996 

83,683 
127,789 
254,615 
371,790 
154,886 


$1,211,124 


Other cash 


assets. 


*1,200,000 
774,000 
{20 
697,000 


657,705 
610,000 


$17,616,996 


8,800,817 
5,669,851 
5,201,797 
1.670,087 
2,095,647 
1,527,307 
1,528,867 





Total.........+ $7,595,376 


Year, 
BOON « csesenntuwes ses ¢ 
p+ DP cies ee 
TP EE Lee 
DORs. cane piekasanaed 
LOGO is 60h. FeGE SE i 0s 
TOE ii ik is ede veneer o 
Pee Rkt owas cecceswnuee 
BBB ne vinccavdvcceveis 
SG40.. .. ios Cie HON 
tO ee ers a 
BONO .. 0 00s 0Uws o 68a 0 
1851... weeeeeseaeereee 
1852.. 


eerwreeeererereee 


$12,789,838 $1,953,208 
THE NATIONAL DEBT OF ENGLAND, 

The English national debt was greater in the year 1815 than at any period before 
or since, viz.: £816,311,000. Its progress since the year 18U1 was very rapid, until 
the conclusion of peace with France, viz.:— 


Funded debt. 


£447,048,000 


578,529,000 
624,301,000 
816,311,000 
801,565,000 
778,128,00U 
157,486,000 
750,692,000 
166,548,000 
769,198,000 
778,168,000 
165,126,000 
161,622,000 





Unfunded debt, 
£17,590,000 


$4,164,705 $26,503,127 


Annual cost, 
£21,956,000 


25.253,000 
89,164,000 
57,951,000 
36,900,000 
82,898,000 
25,495,000 
28,521,000 
20,951,000 
18,404,000 
17,758,000 
17,742,000 
17,742,000 


19,818,000 
23,081,000 
31,105,000 
80,476,000 
29,460,000 
29,164,000 
28,474,000 
29,605,000 
28,265,000 
28,090,000 
28,017,000 
27,875,000 





* Stock of the Bank purchased from the State, 
+ Bonds deposited with the State Auditor. 
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‘SAVINGS BANKS—HOW THEY GET RICH.” 


The Albany Atlas publishes under the above caption some editorial remarks and 
suggestions which deserve the attention of our state legislatures. In republishing 
them, our cotemporary of the Wall Street Journal, who has “ printed column after 
column on the subject,” trusts that the coming legislature of New York will thorough- 
ly investigate it. The Atlas says, as will be seen below, that a million dollars, in- 
cluding interest, of unclaimed deposits, are lying in the savings banks of New York, 
while the editor of the Journal thinks that instead of that amount, there are not less 
than five millions of dollars due the widows’ and orphans’ fund. We should say that 
there were at least $3,000,000 in all the savings banks, now unclaimed. We there- 
fore hope the subject will be investigated not only in New York, but in some other 
States. We shall endeavor to recur to the subject, in the pages of the Merchants’ 
Magazine, at an early day. In the meartime we give below the remarks of the 
Atlas :— 


Some of the most magnificent structures in New York and Philadelphia are savings 
banks, built from the deposits of the “laboring people,” and to many it seems a sort 
of mystery how this can be. Men grow rich, build fine houses, sport carriages, and 
make a great dash in the world, out of the successful management of these same 
“ benevolent institutions,” and a good many pee wonder how this can be. 

Depositors die without drawing out their deposits. They are strangers, and no 
heir appears to claim the money. Many deposit secretly—some actuated by a miserly 
and avaricious disposition, some to avoid publicity and to evade creditors, and when 
they die the secret of their deposit dies with them, These unclaimed deposits re- 
main, and are regarded as the legitimate property of somebody besides the depositors, 
This is one source of profit, and a very large one. Savings banks, as a general thing, 
are connected with banks of discount and deposit, and whatever the theory may be, 
in regard to investment, the deposits in some shape come to be substituted for, or at 
all events used as capital on which the latter banks operate.. Judiciously managed, 
the banks of discount and deposit pay a dividend (including surplus funds) of from 
eight to twelve per cent. This leaves a margin of from three to seven per cent be- 
tween the interest paid and the interest received on the deposits, and this is another 
source of profit. There may be, and doubtless are, other advantages derived from the 
use of these deposits, but these alone show how this sort of “ philanthropic institutions” 
may be and are made to pay. 

Now, we by no means intend to say one word against savings banks, against their 
policy when established, or the manner in which they are generally managed. We 
regard them as good things, and beneficial to the people. But their claim to the 
character of benevolent institutions is apocryphal, to say the least of it. There is one 
thing in which the people of this State have an interest, rights which they should in- 
sist upon, and we affirm that the legislature fails in its duty if it does not provide for 
the enforcing of these rights. When a man dies without kindred and no heir appears 
to claim his estate, it goes by the law to the State, and its proceeds go into the public 
treasury, to be disposed of as the people through their representatives may direct. 
This is right, in strict accordance with the principles of natural equity, for property 
which no living individual has labored for, which no individual living has created or 
accumulated, nor has any legal right to appropriate, should be used and disposed of 
for the benefit of all. 

There are now to-day lying in the savings banks of this State, according to the 
most intelligent estimate, more than one million, including interest, of unclaimed de- 

sits, These deposits (assuming that they have not been squandered or applied to 
individual uses) were made in small sums, by strangers, foreigners, men without 
known kindred, by sailors, soldiers, servant men and servant women, who have “ died 
and made no sign.” These deposits have lain there for years, some ten, some twenty, 
some thirty, and some forty or fifty years, and no heir ever has or ever will in all 
eens appear to claim them. To whom do these heirless treasures belong ? 

ot to the trustees of theee institutions, for they are abundantly paid for the care be- 
stowed vpon their management. Not to the other depositors, for they can claim only 
their own. They belong of right and by the law of the land to the public treasury, 
upon the principle that the State is heir to the heirless. 
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Should not the State claim its own! Is anybody wronged by it? Are anybody's 
rights invaded ¢ If it is asked, What if the heirs appear to claim the inheritance / is 
not that inheritance as safe in the hands of the State as in those of the trustees? And 
will not the State be as ready to restore it to the rightful heir as the trustees will be ! 
And see what good could be done with this million. These unclaimed deposits were 
made as we said, by sailors, soldiers, servant men and women, and laboring poor peo- 
ple. Let them be applied for asylums, schools, and hospitals for the poor, the class 
that furnished them. In this way the duty and the interests of the State will be 
served, the right thing will be done, and no man will be wronged. There are other 
matters connected with some of these “ philanthropic institutions ” which the legisla- 
ture should understand, and which the people should know, but of which this may not 


be the proper time to speak. . 


CONDITION OF THE BANKS IN BOSTON. 


In the Merchants’ Magazine for July, 1854, (vol. xxxi., pages 97-98,) we gave an 
abstract of the Massachusetts act of April 15th, 1854, requiring a weekly statement 
of the condition of the banks in Boston, and monthly returns of those in the State out 
of Bosion. This act went into operation in June, and the first weekly statement was 
published on the 5th of that month. In the number of this Magazine alluded to above 
we gave under our abstract of the law, the first statement, showing the condition of 
each bank in Boston on the 5th of June, 1854, The following table, which we have 
compiled from the official returns made to the Secretary of State, shows the leading 
features of the banks in Boston, each week, since the 5th of Juoe (when the act took 





effect,) to the present time, (Sept. 18th, 1854.) 


Capital 
- Stock, 
June 5, 1854. $80,888,000 
“°12....... 80,412,760 
80,496,708 
80,542,002 
80,762,892 
80,796,925 
80,870,335 
80,945,189 
80,953,135 
80,966,460 
81,014,985 
81,067,960 
$1,088,185 
81,168,085 
81,180,035 


Loans and 
Discounts. 
$48,369,492 
48,586,003 
49,110,478 
49,248,099 
49,220,001 
49,116,057 
49,552,542 
49,314,787 
49,625,045 
50,335,806 
50,907,742 
51,335,489 
61,589,519 
51,857,522 
52,102,498 
61,759,905 


Specie 
in Banks, 
$2,860,277 
2,938,521 
2,929,750 
2,796,914 
2,952,760 
2,839,025 
2,807,795 
2,934,940 
2,574,786 
2,904,012 
2,873,393 
2,858,634 
2,872,742 
2,826,442 
2,584,491 
2,295,152 


Deposits. 
$18,270,002 
13 129,602 
13,298,837 
18,015,916 
13,183,196 
12,788,606 
12,917,429 
12,672,918 
13,159,032 
13,567,854 
13,504,750 
13,367,561 
18,209,477 
13,132,571 
12,799,639 
12,464,375 


Circulation, 
$8,277,019 
8,406,280 
8,221,337 
8,058,265 
8,099,089 
9,158,459 
8,562,122 
8,541,494 
7,859,255 
8,207,597 
8,184,828 
8,087,003 
7,972,883 
7,995,792 
8,623,771 
7,209,507 


$1,206,675 


TAXATION IN ENGLAND, 


The per centage of taxation at this time is less than at any former period in the 
present century. During the war period of 1800-1810 it was £5 11s. per head, now 
it is less than £2. At the five decennial periods of the present century the total tax- 
ation was as follows :— 
Total taxation, 

Year. average per year, 
DOES Ts + anc a cae de Oe bbae ends aKeiens £57,273,000 
1810-20..... * : 74,556,000 

‘ 58,537,000 
51,171,000 
eoce 55,542,000 


The greatest amount realized by Great Britain during any one year was in 1813— 
£108,397,000, and in 1814 £105,698,000. This included sums raised by loans, Dur- 
ing these years taxation was at its highest point, viz.: £68,748,000 in 1813, £71,184,000 
in 1814, and £72,210,000 in 1815. Taxation, in amount and per capita, has since 


materially lessened, and the net produce in 1852 was £48,803,283. 
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RATES OF EXCHANGE IN NEW ORLEANS. 


The fcllowing table shows the comparative rates of exchange at New Orleans on 
London, Paris, and New York, on the first of each month for the three years specified, 
on sixty-day bills:— 











-——— 83-4. ~ ———1852-3—_,. ——18il-2——, 


London. Paris. N. York. Lon. Paris. N. York. Lon. Paris. N.Y. 
Pm, Perdoll. Dis, Pm, Per doll. Dis. Pm. Perdoll. Dis. 
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Jehinitics «8h 8 8 5622 @ 2 Go 2 
as MSM 8 520 2 88 625 24 
March..... 7% 527 2 9 ee 9 522 624 
Mic OE OR eR 88 520 1% 9 522 lt 
May... 9 508 2 on Rn COC CR VS 
Miisicc< 9 515 2 % 516 1g 94 520 i 
Sega ORR Be 9 5612 1 10} 520 1 
Mai ae UM 9% 508 1f ~~ 10 ‘iw hs 
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RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The receipts of the United States for the quarter ending June 80th, 1854, according 
to the official statement of the Register of the Treasury, were as follows :— 


Cdthonth si Ne A TIA EE Rae 
Sales of Public: Landis iio 6606 Be Sea ee oe 2,745,251 59 
Misdollnneouss«: 6:io's vids 8 CaSO RET ERR eRe 118,666 10 


OGRE: sé ae-s06.40b0de eek Cad i uh ean $16,884,789 $6 


The expenditures during same time were for civil, miscellaneous, and foreign inter- 
course, $3,842,906 ; payment under 3d article of treaty with Mexico of Dec. 80, 1853, 
$7,000,000; pensions and Indian department, $401,726 ; war, including army proper, 
fortifications, armories, and arming militia, horses, &c., $3,074,701; navy, including 
pay of navy, steam mail-service, &c., 2,593,002. The payments of interest on public 
debt, redemption of stock, and premium on stock redeemed amounted to $6,832,765. 
The entire disbursements of the Treasury during the quarter amounted to $28,745,102. 


LS 


HOW TO PREVENT BANK NOTE COUNTERFEITS, 


We find in one of our exchanges, the following suggestions, as to the means for the 
prevention of bank note counterfeits :— 


Let the presidents of all the banks in this city, or even all in the Union, have a 
meeting by appointment at some central point, and resolve upon this method. First, 
appoint one manufacturer of bank note paper, to manufacture, for each bank that ma 
have a representative at the meeting, paper of a reddish or bluish cast, each bill hav 
ing upon it the name of the maker, president, and cashier of the bank for which it is 
intended, in what is called a water line, as in the old English letter paper. Let it be 
secured by patent, and the restrictions imposed upon the maker, be as stringent as 
those upon the manufacturer of government envelopes. 


Few bills are in circulation so well executed as to deceive the initiated, and with 
the above guard placed upon them, the making of counterfeit paper money would pay 
the manufacturers but little profit, and would force them to seek some more honorable 
or dishonorable employment that would pay them better. The expense to each bank 
would be of no account whatever, when compared with the check upon roguery which 
this plan suggests. 
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THE NEW CANADIAN CURRENCY, 

The act regulating the currency of Canada passed in 1853, went into operation on 
the first of August, 1854. The legal value of the dollar is, under this act, five shil- 
lings of the present Canada currency, and that of the cent one-hundredth of a dollar. 
Business transactions in either currency will be legal. 





IMPORTS OF SPECIE INTO NEW ORLEANS, 
The imports of specie into New Orleans for the undermentioned five years have 
been as follows—years ending 31st of August :-— 


1850. 1851. 1852. 1853. 1854. 
$3,795,662 $7,937,119 $6,278,523 $7,865,229 $6,967,056 
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THE CANALS AND OTHER PUBLIC WORKS OF NEW YORK,* 


NUMBER Iv, 
THE COST AND CHARGES OF TRANSPORT. 


This subject was considered at some length in my last annual report. The views 
therein presented will be incorporated in the present examination. 

An investigation of the comparative advantages of the several channels of communi- 
cation between the seaboard and the interior, requires an examination into the cost 
and charges of transport by the various modes of land and water conveyance. 

The charges cannot be relied upon, in this investigation, because they fluctuate on 
the various routes and on the different articles conveyed ; competition reducing them 
to a minimum and monopoly raising them to a maximum, 

The cost, however, furnishes a more reliable basis for comparison, as the elements 
upon which it depends are usually affected alike on the different routes. 

These elements consist of loading, conveying, discharging, warehousing, insurance, 
and in artificial channels, the necessary expenses of maintenance and to repay the cost 
of construction. 

The cost of loading and discharging depends upon the price of labor and the facilities 
afforded, and the cost of iasurance upon the character of the navigation. 

The cost of conveyance upon the ocean is constant, but the charges are the least 
from that port at which is concentrated the largest amount of trade, and which pos- 
sesses a favorable climate and the greatest advantages for reaching the open sea. 

New York possessing these advantages, and those of concentrating at its harbor 
through the influence of the great internal channels of Commerce, the trade of the most 
extended and fertile district of the interior of the country, has thus become the chief 
commercial center of this continent. 

The chain of western lakes terminating on the borders of this State, furnishes a trans- 
port second only to that of the ocean. 

The duration of navigation upon them is limited in consequence of the closing of the 
harbors during the winter season. 





* For the first number of this series of papers (derived from the admirable report of W. J. 
McAtping, Esq., State Engineer and Surveyor,) exhibiting a comprehensive history of ** The Pro- 
gress of Internal Improvements in the State of New York,” see Merchants’ Magazine for July, 1854, 
(volume xxxi,, pages 123-126). For number 2, relating to “ The Canals and Railroads as a Depen- 
dent System,” see Merchants’ Magazine for August, 1854, (vol, 31, pages 247-249,) and for number 3, 
relating to “ the Extension of Trade and Travel beyond the State of New York,” see same for Septem- 
ber, 1854, (vol. xxxi,, pages 374-377.) 
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The Hudson affords an example of the best description of river navigation, in conse- 
quence of the uniformity of the flow and the smoothness and depth of its waters, al- 
lowing the use of either sail or steam vessels, and of light hulls; thereby increasing 
the hy ete of the weight of the cargo to the whole weight moved. 

The Mississippi and its larger branches have the advantage of a long route and a 
current of from three to six miles an hour in the direction of the greatest tonnage. 
The fluctuations of their waters and the obstructions of their channels, the higher price 
of labor, and the necessity of employing steam vessels exclusively, and the hazards of 
the navigation, increase the cost of transportation on these waters. 

The cost of movement on a canal depends upon the relative sectional areas of the 
hoat and of the canal—upon the actual size of the two, and upon the elevation to be 
overcome, 

The suspension of navigation upon the northern water lines increases the cost of 
transportation upon them, as the loss of time and the interest upon the capital inves- 
ted is charged upon the business done during the limited portion of the year in which 
they are navigable. 

The cost of movement upon a railroad depends upon the amount of the curvature, 
the inclination of its gradients and the elevation to be overcome, and its limited capac- 
ity in comparison with its cost. 

The cost of transport on artificial works is increased by the tax necessary to be levied 
to give a remuneration for the capital invested, and also to pay the current expenses 
of operating and maintaining the work, 

The other circumstances constituting the expense of these modes of transport will 
be treated of in a subsequent part of this report. 

Having thus given the characteristics of the different modes of transport, it becomes 
necessary to state the actual cost of each, for the purpose of making a practical appli- 
cation to the several channels of trade between the interiot and the sea coast. 

In arriving at these genera Iresults, it will not be necessary to regard those fluctu- 
ations of trade and Commerce tending to increase or diminish the cost of transport, 
which are of only a temporary character. 

The following table shows the distances traveled by sailing vessels and the ordinary 
charges from American ports to England, France, the West Indies, and Souh America, 
by which it wi!) be seen as has been previously remarked, that the charges from New 
York to the principal importing ports of the world are Jess than from any other 
American city, The tables furnish the charges, and the cost may be assumed at two- 
thirds of these charges. 


TABLE OF CHARGES.* 





ra-—-TO LIVERPOOL, ~ cr TO HAVRE.——-~ 

Per ton. Per ton. 
From. Miles. Voyage. Permile. Miles. Voyage. Per Mile, 
Mills, Mills, 





QueOOS cic ods sivei veers 2,910 $11 00 8.75 8,130 eee ees 
ee py errr 8,020 5 25 1.74 8,000 $5 00 1.67 
New) FOR. cicc ccs var 8,150 5 00 1.60 8,318 4 50 1.35 
Philadelphia,........... 8,295 5 50 1.70 8,385 5 00 1.47 
Baler Gin 50 S80 ce 8 8.530 5 75 1.60 8,620 6 60 1.65 
“ Richmond....... prsees ° 8,395 6 00 1270 3,485 6 00 1.72 
New Orleans ........... 4,755 7 50 1.60 4,845 7 50 1.54 
c7——TO HAVANA, =~ c—TO RIO JANERIO.-——~ 

Per ton. Per ton. 
From. Miles. Voyage. Per mile. Miles. Voyage. Per mile. 
Mills. Mills. 
CI tin tins's o'cnaies 1,960 4 et ciate 6,010 o be’ vee 
te 1,480 $4 00 2.70 5,310 $4 00 0.75 
BOW. WOE ciiccn sees eee 1,250 3 00 2.40 5,240 4 00 0.76 
Philadelphia. .... sa eves 1,220 400 8.27 5000 5 00 1.00 
on, Ba eSG Arena 1,215 5 00 4.11 5,000 6 00 1.20 
Richmond,......... ey 1,170 5 50 4.70 5,000 6 00 1.20 
New Orleans........0+%- 595 4 00 6.72 6,565 7 00 1.06 


* The rates of freight specified may be considered (they are as far as can be ascertained) a fair 
average freight of versel’s capacity for the past three years, To Rio Janeiro the treights are low pro- 
puriionately, as the return freights are generally good. 

VOL, XXXI.—NO, IV. 32 
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TABLE OF THE COST OF TRANSPORT PER TON PER MILE. 

Mills. Mills. 
Ocean, long voyage ..+.-++e++. 1 Canals, Erie enlargement ....... 4 
©. ON eatavescates A 4 “ other larger but sh er.. 5to 6 
Taken. bee. Mc necepiteens 2 ge: en ee 5 
oe. Kee ehe kia ks eee “ — ordi’ry size, great lockage.. 6 to 8 
Rivers, Hudson and of similar cha- Railroads, transporting coal.,.... 6 to 10 

OS OE PE Ea rE A 2.5 " not for coal, favorable 
Rivers, St. Lawrence «& Mississippi 3| lines and grades............. 12.5 
“ tributaries of Mississippi . 5 to 10’ Railroads, not for coal, steepgrades15 to 25 





By applying these rates to the transportation of freight between the eastern end of 
Lake Erie and the Atlantic ports, we arrive at the cost for the several routes as 
follows :— 


1st. By Welland Canal, Lake Ontario, and Oswego and Erie Canals enlarged, 
I TION io Sorc 65s velo entins ccccveu ivi vdscencudbant 43 


2d. By Erie Canal enlarged and Hudson River to New York............- 52 
$d. By the Canadian Canals and the St. Lawrence to Quebec............. 58 
4th. By the Welland Canal, Lake Ontario, the Oswego and Erie Canals, and 

the Hadeon River to. New York ......0ccccseccccccccccscvccece 94 
5th. By the Erie Canal and the Hudson to New York. ...........+00006- 16 
6th. By the Welland Canal, Lake Ontario, St. Lawrence, proposed Caughna- 

waga Canal, and the Hudson to New York............e.seeeeeees 48 
ith. By the New York Central Railroad and the Hudson River........... 19 
8th. By the Welland Canal, Lake Ontario, the Ogdensburgh and Massachu- 

CURE TAME ORGN 6 <0 un nnn'y since ddl Su Ne SO 0 65 sede Ohba es Sek seen 02 
9th. By the New York and Erie Railroad to New York. .........00000% 43 


It appears, therefore, that after the Erie Canal is enlarged, it will be the cheapest 
channel of trade between Lake Erie and the Atlantic; but there is now a difference 
in the cost of transportation in favor of the rcute by the Canadian Canals to Quebec. 

Applying the foregoing rates to the several routes between different points on the 
Ohio and Mississippi and the seaboard, gives the following results :— 

The cost per ton from New York by the Erie Canal, Lake Erie to Cleveland, and 
the Ohio canals to Beaver, is $4 77. 

The same from New York to Cleveland, and the Obio Canal to Portsmouth, is $5 97, 
or by way of Beaver and the Ohio River, is $5 85. 4 
The same from New York to Toledo, and the Ohio Canal to Cincinnati, is $5 82. 

The same from New York to Toledo, and the Indiana Canal to Evansville, is $6 99. 

The cost from New York by the Erie Canal and the Great Lakes to Chicago, thence 
to Peru, and the Illinois and Mississippi to St. Louis, is $7 09, and to Cairo is $7 61. 

The cost per ton from the capes of the Delaware, through the Delaware and Ches- 
apeake and the Pennsylvania canals, Portage Railroad and Ohio River to Beaver, is 
$4 59; to Portsmouth $5 67; to Cincinnati $5 98; to Evansville $6 96; to Cairo 
$7 54. 

The same from the capes of the Delaware by Philadelphia, the Union Canal, and 
to Beaver, as before, $4 31; to Portsmouth $5 39; to Cincinnati $5 70; to Evans- 
ville $6 68; to Cairo $7 26. 

The cost per ton from the capes of Virginia to Baltimore, and thence by the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad to Wheeling, is 86 99. 

The cost per ton from the capes of Virginia to Richmond, thence by the James 
River Canal and the Kanawha and Ohio Rivers to Portsmouth, is $4 11; Cincinnati 
$4 42; Evansville $5 40; Cairo $5 98. 

The cost per ton from St. Louis to New Orleans, including the extra cost of dray- 
age and shipment at New Orleans, is $6 89. 

From the above statement it will be seen that the Peunsylvania canals reach the 
Ohio River at Beaver and Portsmouth 46 cts. per ton cheaper than the New York and 
Ohio canals—Cincinnati, Evansville, and Cairo, 12 cts, cheaper. 


* To the cost of the movement in each of the above cases, has been added a price per ton which 
would, on a movement of 2,000,000 tons per annum, pay the annual cost of maintenance and interest 
at 7 per cent on the cost of the artificial works through which the several routes pass. In the case 
of the enlargement of the Erie Canal, the movement is taken at 4,000,000 tons in consequence of its 
greater capacity, 
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The Virginia Canal, if completed, would reach the Ohio River at Portsmouth $1 74 
per ton cheaper than the New York and Ohio canals; and Cincinnati, Evansville, and 
Cairo, $1 40 cheaper.* 

The dividing line of trade between the Pennsylvania and New York canals is forty- 
six miles north of Beaver and Portsmouth, and twelve miles north of Cincinnati and 
Evansville ; but when the enlargement of the Erie Canal is completed, the dividing 
line of trade, in accordance with the same principles, will be extended to the Ohio, 
and for a distance of thirty miles up that river from Beaver, (say to Pittsburgh,) and 
will embrace all of the trade below that point, until it is intercepted by that which 
will descend to New Orleans. 

The dividing line of trade between New Orleans and the New York canals, is now 
above the mouth of the Illinois River, but when the Erie Canal is enlarged, with the 
advantages of the New York market aad the facility of foreign shipment therefrom, it 
will be extended to the Mississippi, at least as far down as the mouth of the Ohio, 

The completion of the enlargement of the Erie Canal will reduce the expense of 
transportation about 75 cents per ton, which will increase the area of the drainage of 
its trade as far as that sum will transport by land or water, and will also increase the 
amount of trade within the present drainage, by permitting the exportation of many 
articles of large bulk and small value, which are restrained at the present time by the 
cost of transportation. This extension, as will be seen by the application of the rates 
given in the preceding table, is equal to two hundred and fifty miles on a river similar 
to the Ohio; one hundred and fifty miles on an ordinary canal ; fifty miles on a rail- 
road ; and five to seven miles on common roads, where these distances are not met by 
competing lines, and one-half of those distances where they are so met. 

The foregoing tables show the relative cost of transport by each route, allowing on 
each a sum that will pay the interest on the expenditure which has been made to con- 
struct the artificial works on them. They do not include the tolls which are charged 
to reimburse the cost of the works, nor the charges which are necessary to be paid to 
the forwarders, 

If such tolls and charges are made upon the same basis upon each route, the expense 
of transportation would be in the same ratio as the cost charges given in the preced- 
ing tables, while the actual ¢harges would probably be in each case about double the 
cost charges 

The annexed table shows the charges on the principal water and railroad lines, ac- 
cording to the last published rates. 


THE CHARGES FOR TRANSPORTATION BETWEEN THE SEABOARD AND THE WEST BY THE 
VARIOUS RAILROADS AND WATER LINES, 


FROM NEW YORK, FROM QUEBEC, 


Pr. ton pr. mile. Pr. ton per mile, 
cls. om. : cts. mm. 
Tindson Rivet os. ik. cake cs ; 7 | St. Lawrence River & canals., © 6 


et ee Ree 
Western Lakes, short voyage. mie ‘ 
“ long “ , Pennsyl’nia Canal to Pittsb'rgh 
Wew York & Bitie Railroad .. Pennsylvania Railroad to Pitts- 
Hudson River Railroad...... _ burgh, (estimated) 
New York Central Railroad... Ohio River.......65 cesses 
Western roads, from Buffalo 
to Chicago, average....... 


FROM PHILADELPHIA, 


FROM BALTIMORE, 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 


FROM BOSTON TO WESTERN LAKES, FROM NEW ORLEANS, 


New England roads from Bos- Mississippi River, (lower) ... 
to Rouse’s Point.. ........ = (upper).... 
Northern road, Rouse’s Point oe dln, TE pO 
to Oydensburgh........ Wabash aud Erie Canal...... 


Lake Ontario & Welland Canal ‘ Illinois Canal...........000. 
Western road, Bost’n to Alba’y 7 4, A eo cbasweae atme 





* The Legislature of Virginia, at its last session, decided to abandon the water line across the 
mountains, and a railroad is now being built instead of the canal. This increases the cost of trans- 
portation by that route, and prevents its consideration as a competitor with the New York Canals, 
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BOSTON AND WORCESTER RAILROAD. 


The length of this road, main line, from Boston to Worcester, is 44§ miles, The 
Boston and Worcester Company have six branch lines (24 miles) now open for traffic. 
The total length of the main and branch roads is 68$ miles, The Millbury Branch 
opened in 1836, the Saxonville Branch opened in 1846, the Newtown Lower Falls 
Branch opened in 1847, the Brookline Branch opened in 1848, the Milford Branch 
opened the same year, and the Framingham Branch opened in 1849. 

The following statement shows the capital stock upon which dividends have been 
paid, cost of road, gross and net income, expenses of operating the road, and divi- 
dends pzid by the Company for the eighteen years, commencing the first after its 
completion :— 

Capital. Cost. Grossincome, Expenses, Netincome, Div. 
1,500,000 $1,500,000 $175,185 $89,135 $86,050 
1,600,000 1,500,000 210,047 94,762 115,285 
1,700,000 1,710,214 212324 89,395 122,999 
1,700,000 1,848,085 231,807 122,572 109,235 
1,800,000 1,994,981 267,547 140,441 —:127,106 
2,200,000 2,374,547 810,807 162,998 147,809 
2,700,000 2,764,396 849,207 168,510 180,697 
2,700,000 2,836,200 885,367 206,641 176,726 
2,900,000 2,914,078 426,408 233,264 198,189 
2,900,000 2,900,000 = 487,455 249,729 287,726 
8,500,000 3,485,282 554,712 283,876 270,836 
8,500,000 4,113,609 722,170 881,986 40,184 
4,500,000 4,650,892 716,284 881,917 334,367 
4,500,000 4,908,332 703,361 405,551 297,810 
4,500,000 4,882,648 757,947 377,041 880,906 
4,500,000 4,862,748 743,922 414,109 829,813 
4,500,000 4,845,966 758,819 427,522 831,297 
4,500,000 4,850,784 887,219 455,528 431,691 

The gross income of the road for eighteen years has been $8,898,583, and the ex- 
penses during same time $4,685,528. The total net income for the eighteen years 
was $4,213,676 ; the whole amount of the dividends divided in the eighteen years 
has been 126 per cent, 

The dividends paid by the Boston and Worcester Railroad Company have been 
nearly equal to 7 per cent upon the whole expenditure. The increase of cost of the 
road over original estimate has been $3,966,880, or 550 per cent ; of earnings, 620 per 
cent; of expenses, 1,200 per cent; and of net earnings, 400 per cent. The annual in- 
crease has been pretty uniform. At the end of nine years from the opening of the 
road for traffic, the gross earnings reached the sum of $426,403; at the end of 
eighteen years, $887,219. The cost of the road reached its maximum in 1849, since 
which time it has been slightly reduced. The earnings in the meantime have in- 
creased from $702,361 to $887,219—a gain of $183,858, or 26 per cent. 

The road is thoroughly constructed, with ample grounds, buildings, and side-tracks 
for the accommodation of its business. The amount paid for real estate has added 
largely to the cost of the road. The equipment of the company on the 30th day of 
November, 1853, consisted in 26 locomotive engines; 100 passenger-cars; also, 
44-236th parts of 24 passenger-cars belonging to the New York and Boston Express 
Line; 18 baggage-cars, and 44-236th parts of 10 baggage-cars belonging to the above 
line ; 640 merchandise-cars; and 84 gravelcars. It is the declared policy of the 
company to make no further addition to the capital account. 

No railroad in the country is better or more efficiently managed than the Boston 
and Worcester, especially since it has been in charge of Ginery Twicustt, Esq., the 


intelligent and energetic Superintendent. 
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THE VICTORIA RAILWAY BRIDGE AT MONTREAL, 


This stupendous enterprise, as we learn from the State of Maine, is now in active 
progress, and unless unforeseen circumstances should occur, it is intended that the 
first train of the Grand Trunk Railway Company shall go through the Victoria Bridge 
in the summer of 1858. 

For the following description of what has been not inappropriately designated the 
greatest work of modern times, we are indebted to Joun A. Poor, Esq., the editor of 
the State of Maine, and one of the earliest and most efficient agents in bringing about 
the “annexation” of Canada to the United States by means of the Atlantic and St. 
Lawrence Railroad. This account was prepared by Sir C. P. Rooney, from data fur- 
nished by Mr. A. M. Ross, Chief Engineer of this great work, and may be relied upon 
as entirely accurate in all its details:— 


As is already well known, the commercial reason given for the construction of the 
Victoria Bridge, is the necessity of bringing in the exhaustless products of Canada 
West, and of the Western States of the Union—such as Michigan, Illinois, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, &c.—without break of gauge or of bulk, from the extreme 
Western point of British North America to the Atlantic seaboard. The promoters of 
the undertaking allege that, by means of the bridge, they will be able to meet the 
requirements of this traffic more cheaply and expeditiously than by any other exist- 
ing route, whether of rail or of water; and they must be doubtless strong in the 
faith, as its cost is to be about seven millions of dollars, or about one-seventh of the 
total expense of building the 1,112 miles comprising the Grand Trunk Railway of 
Canada. 

The bridge is to be tubular, on the plan of the celebrated Britannia Bridge over 
the Menai Straits, in North Wales. It will consist of 25 spans or spaces for naviga- 
tion between the 24 piers, (exclusive of two abutments,) for the support of the tubes. 
The center span will be $30 feet wide, and each of the other spans will be 242 feet 
wide. The width of each of the piers next to the abutments will be 15 feet, and the 
width of those approaching the two center piers will be gradually increased, so that 
these two piers will each be 18 feet wide, or 3 feet more than those next the abut- 
ments. Each abutment is to be 242 feet long and 90 feet wide, and from the north 
shore of the St. Lawrence to the north abutment there will be a solid stone embank- 
ment, (faced in rough masonry tewards the current,) 1,200 feet in length. The stone 
embankment leading from the south shore of the river to the south abutment, will be 
600 feet long. The length of the bridge, from abutment to abutment, will be 8,000 
feet, and its total length from river bank to river bank will be 10,284 feet, or 176 feet 
less than two English miles. 

The clear distance between the ordinary summer level of the St. Lawrence and 
the under surface of the center tube is to be 60 feet, and the hight diminishes towards 
either side, with a grade at the rate of | in 130, or 40 feet in the mile, so that at the 
outer or river edge of each abutment the hight is 36 feet above the summer level. 
The summer depth of the water in the St. Lawrence varies from 14 feet about the 
center to 4 feet towards the banks, and the current runs, at the site of the bridge, at 
a rate varying from 7 to 10 miles an hour, 

Each of the tubes will be 19 feet in hight at the end, whence they will gradually 
increase to 22 feet 6 inches in the center. The width of each tube will be 16 feet, or 
9 feet 6 inches wider than the rail track. The total weight of iron in the tubes will 
be 10,400 tons, and they will be bound and riveted together precisely in the same 
manner and with similar machinery to that employed in the Britannia Bridge. The 
principal part of the stone used in the construction of the piers and abutments is a 
dense, blue limestone, found at Pointe Claire, on the Ottawa River, about 18 miles 
above Montreal, about 8 above the confluence of that river with the St. Lawrence. A 
large village has suddenly sprung up at the place, for during the last twelve months 
upwards of 500 quarrymen, stone-masons, and laborers have been employed there. 
Every contrivance that could be adopted to save manual labor has also been applied, 
and its extent will be judged from the fact that the machinery at the quarry and the 
adjacent jetty has—including the cost of the jetty—involved an outlay of $150,000. 
Three powerful steam-tugs and 35 barges, each capable of carrying 200 tons of stone, 
have been specially built for the work, at a cost of about $120,000. These are used 
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for the conveyance of: the stone to the piers; and by the end of September next, a 
railway on the permanent line of the Grand Trunk track will be laid down from the 
uarry—close to which the ere line will pass—to the north shore of the St. 
wrence, so as to convey along it the stone required for the north embankment and 
for the northern abutment. 

The piers close to the abutments will each contain about 6,000 tons of masonry. 
Scarcely a block used in the construction of the piers will be less than 7 tons weight, 
and many of them, especially those exposed to the force of the current and to the 
breaking up of ice in spring, will weigh fully 10 tons each. As the construction of 
“ Pier No. 1” is already several feet above the bed of the river, the process of binding 
the blocks together can now be seen and appreciated. In addition to the abundant 
use of the best water cement, each stone is clamped to its neighbors in several places 
by iron rivets, and the interstices between the rivets and the blocks are filled up with 
molten lead. If the mighty St. Lawrence conquers these combined appliances, then 
indeed is there an end to all mechanical resistances. 

In consequence of the increased hight and width of the piers converging towards 
the center; the weight of stone in those that will bear the center tube will be about 
8,000 tons each. The total amount of masonry in the piers will be 27,500,000 cubic 
feet, which, at 13} feet to the ton, gives a total weight of about 205,000 tons. 

Mr. Robert Stephenson and Mr. A. M. Ross are the engineers of the bridge, on be- 
half of the Grand Trunk Railway. The former gentleman visited Canada last year, 
and purposes returning again when the works have made further progress. The lat- 
ter is permanently located in the province, not only for the superintendence of the 
bridge, but also as Engineer-in-chief of the railway company. The contractors are 
Messrs. Peto, Brassey, Betts & Jackson, and their representative in Canada for the 
Victoria Bridge, and for the railway from Montreal to Kingston, a distance of 180 
miles, is Mr. James Hodges, a gentleman well known in connection with some of the 
most important engineering works in England. 

The coffer dams, (entirely on a new principle invented by Mr. Hodges,) for the 
northern abutment and the three first adjacent piers, have been some time success- 
fully placed. The masonry in Pier No. 1, as has already been stated, is several feet 
above the bed of the St. Lawrence. It is commenced in the next pier, and is ready 
for a beginning in the abutment. The whole of these will be raised ten feet above 
the winter level of the St. Lawrence, which is 17 feet above the summer level, before 
the ice sets in in December, when all masonry work will have to be suspended until 

the spring of 1855. 


HOW RAILROADS INCREASE WEALTH, 


Inasmuch as at the present time there exists quite an outcry against some of the 
railroad enterprises of the day, we copy the following from a late number of the Cin- 
cinnati Railroad Record with the object of showing the influence of railways, and the 
increase of capital and the facilities of Commerce :— 


Railway investments in Ohio...........ceeeesececeseees $50,000,000 
Market value .........000. skeen di Sasa ae aero sree fe 85,000,000 
Pmcreteel Cie OF TARIG oy inns cc 5s haa g We bales cicsed ce 51,000,000 


Annual gain in transportation $7,000,000, which is interest on 100,000,000 
Annual gain in interest $1,000,000, which is interest on...... 15,000,000 


Aggregate value ...........6. kp deans othenstn eens $201,000,000 





Deduct the original cost, and we have a clear gain of capital to the extent of 151 
millions of dollars. Mr. Mansfield, the editor, thus comments :— 


Try this estimate by any other test that’can be applied, and it will be found to be 
within limits. Take, for example, the valuation of the State. In three years three 
hundred millions have been added to the assessments of the Staté, and the assess- 
ments are under valuation. Take Cincinnati as an example. In five years her Com- 
merce has doubled. What has done it? Her bank capital is constantly diminishing, 
and her rates of interest are enormous. What has sustained her? But for the ex- 
tension of her trade through the interior, by railways, the tyranny of legislation, and 
the equally bad municipal management, would almost have crushed her. The vastly 
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enlarged faciities for trade, and also of manufactures, have borne her triumphant 
through the conflict. Whence, then, originates the absurd idea, that railways have 
absorbed commercial capital? Railways alone have saved the commercial community 
from bankruptcy. Whence, then, comes this cry? This is it—Railways as well as 
increased currency have immensely increased the business of the country. Hence, 
more money is required for a greatly enlarged business. Then extravagance, to a 
most foolish extent, has taken possession of the wealthy classes, and that demands 
money. Then comes a pressure. There is overtrading, export of specie, high rates 
of interest, and some failures. Somebody must be blamed. Who? The most prom- 
inent, active, and public body is a railway, and he is charged with doing too mueh. 
It is the old Jack Cade cry of put down the men with the ink-horns, becarse they can 
write ; and arrest the progress of railways, because they make too much business! 
When you cease to make railways, the goose that laid the golden egg will be killed. 


eee 


INCREASE ON BRITISH STEAM AND SAIL MARINE. 


The steam marine of Great Britain originated in the year 1814. In that year two 
steam vessels were built with a combined measurement of 456 tons. In 1820 the 
registered tonnage of their steamships (excluding the colonial) was 7,243 tons, vessels 
48. The increase has since been irregular, showing in 1850 an aggregate of 168,544, 
In the same period (36 years) the merchant marine increased from 2,414,170 tons to 
3,565,133 tons. ‘The increase at various dates is shown as annexed :— 


REGISTERED BRITISH SHIPPING, STEAM VESSELS, 
No Tons. 


Year. Ships. Tons, . 

Sp) ee b's Veewee ewes ow aedie - 21,856 2,447,831 10 1,633 
DINE Sh5 44 nk-as. 000d ee aeekndeaen 21,909 2,439,029 48 7,243 
META Gd a Fics s oe ae deer eaece os: , 20,408 2,828,807 168 20,287 
octet, GRATED COUEL PPEE CE, CLEL EAE 19,174 2,201,592 315 83,444 
BOND U ASK 6 co ac'seaUebdeae deetans 20,300 2,360,303 538 60,520 
Pe hhdsanhss sah bcncheedanaeees 22,654 2,768,262 783 90,732 
co anode EE EEE PEE OES PET: - 24,868 3,123,180 917 118,782 
MUM wade kcedslecweds coaecs can’ - 26,977 8,565,133 1,285 ~~ 168,344 
REA 66 sea bAecs anes Cede - 26,043 8,662,844 OWES eheee ° 
ho ee ee Cebewwecccce 26,086 8,759,278 beet Cipewene 


In 1852, the number of new vessels built was only 712, notwithstanding the demand 
for shipping for Australia, California, &., whereas in 1847 the number was 981; in 
1841, 1,192, and in 1840, 1,448. In 1825, when the trade and business of Great Brit- 
ain suddenly enlarged, and speculation rife, the number of new vessels built was 1,003, 
and in 1826, 1,151, being much larger than in 1852. This result may be in part 
attributed to the greater activity of the steam vessels, 


PPAR 





GALENA AND CHICAGO UNION RAILROAD, 

This road is 145 miles in length, the distance between Chicago and Galena. The 
seventh annual report of the president and superintendent exhibits its affairs as in a 
prosperous condition. The earnings of this road from all sources for the fiscal year 
ending April 80, 1854, were as follows:— 





From passengers ......... - $839,996 | Mails............ eveecvses $11,249 
oe ode Oe ees 447,667 wae 
MS in 0 ta vc ob watdicencsst¥ade a sseccaews biesenyes cooee $799,918 


—_—_— Le 


RECEIPTS OF FRENCH RAILROADS. 


The Moniteur publishes the gross receipts of the French railroads for the first six 
months of 1854, and compares them with those of the corresponding period of 1853. 
There is an increase in the distance open this year of about 200 miles of rail, but the 
increase of the receipts is much beyond the proportionate yield of this added distance. 
The advance is about fourteen millions, If calculated by kilometres—four-fifths of a 
mile—the advance in yield of 1854 over 1853 is 2,300 francs per kilometre, or twelve 
per cent. This for France, and under the circumstances, is a creditable state of 


things. 
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THE COLLINS MAIL STEAMERS, 


o 

The average expenses of a voyage from New York to Liverpool and back have in- 
creased $10,984 a trip. The increased pay is $13,750; the increased expenses per 
voyage are $10,984—leaving the actual increase of pay, under the act, only $2,765. 
The increased speed on the Collins line since July 1st, 1852, has averaged two days 
each way over the speed made in 1850 and 1851; and this increased speed has 
created additional expense, together with the increased price of labor and wages. 
As, for instance, coal has advanced $3 per ton, making an increased expenditure of 
$5,500 per round trip to Liverpool and back—or $143,000 for the 26 yearly trips. 

The increased postage for 1853 over 1852 appears from the Postmaster-General’s 
Report to be 84 per cent. In 1852, $339,164; in 1853, $409,804. If this per centage 
of increase be taken as any criterion, the per centage of this year will be as follows: 
1854, $650,578; and for 1855, $951,056—a sum greater than the amount paid by the 
government for the service. The increased postage of the Cunard line for the same 
time is 29 per cent. In 1852 $655,021, and in 1853 $845,558. Allowing the British 
postage to increase this year and the next at 29 per cent, the result will be as follows : 
for 1854, $1,090,764; and for 1855, $1,407,056. 
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THE VALUE OF LANDS IN OH{0 IN 1853, 

The following table furnished for publication in the Merchants’ Magazine, was pre- 
pared by Mr. W. D. Morgan, Auditor of the State of Ohio. It shows the number of 
acres sold, the prices at which they were sold, the average price per acre as sold, and 
the average price per acre as appraised, cc. 


SALES OF LAND AS ENTERED ON RECORD IN THE SEVERAL COUNTIES, BETWEEN THE Ist 
DAY OF APRIL AND Ist DAY OF ocToBER, 1853, 


Amount 
for which 
Amount same lands Average Average 

No. of" for which were appraised peracre as per acre as 

Counties. acres sold. they were sold. in 1853. sold. appraised, 
BOE. 0 8s ces cae B68 $32,048 $30,671 $9 85 $9 43 
PN a5 ca BU eee a Saale beuawn ieee edive 
Ashland...... sevevne >» CAO 145,844 108,880 23 68 17 66 
Ashtabula .......... 7,809 132,402 89,690 18 11 12 27 
Augiaise........ Suny See 55,083 52,584 7 5b 7 18 
SEEN TET Ee 5,572 212,842 161,020 28 10 21 26 
BROWE sic sies'ces oneness 48,003 40,208 25 86 21 66 
Champaign.........++ 5,376 130,689 117,482 24 $1 21 85 
Rei ciidccevasss (EON 147,218 107,802 &6 29 26 57 
eee 5,160 147,399 117,595 28 57 22 79 
8 Pere e 2,981 84,776 72,347 28 44 24 27 
Columbiana.......... 7,510 194,614 168,587 25 91 21 77 
Coshocton ...scecces» 2,704 54,801 84,908 20 26 13 96 
Crawford ..... eccses 8,963 150,577 149,514 16 79 16 68 
Cuyahoga.........+. 7,357 270,199 264,326 86 72 85 93 
in oo. vessnseve. eee 102,610 86,)72 7 41 6 22 
Defiance.......++.-. 7,884 49,154 41,952 6 23 5 20 
Delaware........ e-. 5,461 110,¢21 85,684 20 14 15 69 
EE Oe eos 69,288 62,915 60,624 28 11 27 09 
Fairfield...........- 5,684 160,834 165,629 28 55 29 40 
Fayette ..........-. 12,704 261,292 250,789 20 57 19 76 
Pram, 6:0 on cccscce 5,907 181,175 171,183 80 67 28 98 
PD igsck bnekes ad. cttne nendne be ninlens pw waite A. Cosme ee 
Gls sh.0600% otecce “See 85,892 80,181 8 34 . ee 
Geauga......... coves 6,968 127,872 120,179 18 35 17 25 
Greene .... oes. saon Oe 179,706 177,868 29 O1 28 72 


Guernsey.. ...ss00-+ 4,738 69,574 46,121 14 38 9 73 
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Amount 
for which 

Amount same lands Average Average 
No. of for which were — per acre a3 per acre as 

Counties. acres sold, they were sold, in 1853. sold. appraised. 
Hancock.......++++- 9,648 106,386 90,6389 11 03 9 39 
Hardin........... ee eeece ecccce eeee te eeeee eveee 
PIAITisON. wee ccecsee 8,188 67,864 55,315 21 66 17 65 
Pain chncdacacce Raa ich ainda edhe bi ih aaa Ry 
Higbland .........+. 1,028 25,600 21,837 25 02 21 35 
BRORRIOR,. 6s ceccoes -- 4,541 88,236 84,955 8 42 7 70 
I es gd £505 ua. pare vere Speen Co eeeus ‘kite 
Ms 6 ici Saeecces: LEB 30,741 28,871 16 88 15 89 
SIERO OSE OE 2,548 19,296 14,964 7 57 5 87 
Jefferson..,......... - 2,589 48,894 54,237 81 08 21 37 
MOE... ccc bacuues's 4,833 90,519 79,154 18 73 16 40 
BD. Cie ite vic one » 4338 106 7538 93,299 25 89 22 63 
Lawrence......... jie 15,317 12,447 7 80 5 93 
pe ee eee 18,681 802,095 808,434 22 24 22 71 
I Ee 10,966 203,762 177,085 18 53 16 01 
Lorain ..... Sails be 7,458 139,081 131,164 18 65 17 60 
BN i cand buen se P ats Bhs > oh eee ceca 
Madison..... a ie Roe” BER Se haa eee soe ‘ ‘aan cesee 
Mahoning............ 1,954 55,359 49,105 28 33 25 13 
SS eee ar 5,757 74,901 80,156 13 O01 13 92 
ak esigthoneden 864 22,533 22,799 26 08 26 89 
iw dn¥0 beni eae: OOO 28,418 25,905 7 36 6 71 
EOI f 29,635 29,686 4 94 4 95 
OS Se ae «+ 4,405 143,431 129,701 82 56 29 44 
RS ties oa ake 6,938 55,484 57,023 7 98 8 21 
Montgomery........ - 4,470 191,484 190,489 42 84 42 56 
Ns scnn evs ae - 4,991 65,572 59,848 15 58 12 76 
Morrow ....... dk nue eee 88,700 83,763 18 81 16 41 
Muskingum.......... jing iii ewes err vee seisee 
Noble..... iba veene. eee 24,080 17,528 13 25 9 65 
Nii ii bce iwi 9,128 63,886 71,864 " 00 7 87 
ON erat vhceiaw ésagietats veces seeee 
Perry .. " -- 8,705 82,158 49,781 22 17 13 44 
Pickaway ........+- 9.¥s0 ceesiee re nas eves 
Minchin igi: dks oh 5,285 57,969 87,138 10 96 7 08 
Portage...... batee gaa: Oe 208.538 213,024 22 16 22 63 
BUCO is catia ds van 7,098 219.322 181,378 30 64 25 57 
RN Ski a sisson 6 5,968 36,560 29,467 6 138 4 94 
PS, a ea 6,218 144,697 96,519 28 27 15 52 
NS is phat hate ée s 7,248 136,583 135,211 18 84 18 65 
Sandusky............ eRe Cae een Se aan sane Pena 
PD: sn wicwehees os 23,217 168,372 128,849 7 04 5 53 
PIOMORB is sda ver Reet 169,798 186,978 20 82 16 79 
Shelby Ere en ee 2,483 83,002 27,339 13 29 11 Ol 
ae ne Kies cae £0,088 835,282 260,400 81 387 24 36 
umm, 5 sas Kea -- 8.828 105,207 97,189 27 48 25 387 
ATURMOUN Sv iks's onc's 6,260 129,496 101,901 20 69 16 28 
Tuscarawas,........ 5,570 97,558 87,517 17 61 15 71 

Mc kk ae Wes eos Be A oll Gg ai ge egret Ua gat ac os 
VROWOR % sus oso 0 ‘ eUeeene i): whee . ‘ eeeee 
Os Ate kde i wean “es . eevee 

Ee ea a wi re | ee eae Bir. ing mito 
Washington......... 15,061 124,770 112,185 8 28 7 44 
TM: ecindad odes 824 28,899 15,622 85 07 18 96 
i | ae 4,318 27,837 16,936 6 84 3 95 
De, Ee bie ees 18,197 85,6238 77,899 6 49 5 90 
IMO aiecscvcces 5,665 74,565 62,443 13 16 11 02 
Total.......+.. 488,168 $7,425,492 $6,483,240 $16 94 $14 70 
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PRODUCTION OF HOGS IN KENTUCKY. 


The following official statement of the number of hogs assessed in each county of 
the State of Kentucky for the years 1853 and 1854, was compiled at Frankfort, the 
seat of government for that State, expressly for the Cincinnati Price Current. The 
increase over last year, it is seen, is 158,807 head :— 





Hogs over 6 months old. Hogs over 6 months old, e 
1853. 1854. 1853. 1854. q 
oh etre 15,242 20,530 | Jessamine...... 10,183 11,631 q 
bee Se 11,981 18,713 | Johnson......... 4,716 7,449 a 
Anderson ...... 9,632 14,087 | Kenton........ 7,787 8,488 
i TT Eee 13,018 CR. og to eee ee 10,054 ~ 13,568 
a Oa S 12,163 16,186 | Larue......... 9,642 12,567 
POO os Keck aay 27,3874 87,085 | Laurel..... es 8,050 9,942 
WE Ss edsuane Be 19,835 oo else | SAAWTORCS 4 ices 7,286 11,753 
DONO. cvcdawas 30,791 24,136 | Letcher........ ig RGR Sar 
Bourbon ....... 17,702 20,396 | Lewis ......... 4,214 8,215 
Bracken ....... 7,167 8,528 | Lincoln......... 20,728 18,808 
Breatritt....... 7,290 8,470 | Livingston...... 8,078 12,124 
Breckenridge ... 14,374 20,586 | Logan........6+ 19,898 23,081 
NS 6 6a sa 12,477 14,773 | Madison ...... 85,018 81,787 
TE sis ences 12,750 17,803 | Marion ........ 16,993 19,285 
Caldwell. ...... 18,706 14,878 | Marshall ........ 8,638 13,000 
Campbell ...... 8,441 5,874 | Mason......... 16,127 20,122 
Calloway ...... 10,894 16,083 | McCracken..... 6,475 8,492 
a ae 9,662 10,901 | Meade ........+ 9,174 12,692 
SOR o tb ccaib ce 6,099 7,769 | Mercer .......0. 17,839 19,749 
SMT cucsaavas 12,677 15,899 | Monroe .... ... 13,618 20,172 
Christian....... 25,685 83,211 | Montgomery.... 15,685 15,972 
1 Olarke, ....... 18,375 17,300 | Muhlenberg .... 19,880 26,705 
Oo ert er 7,666 9,017 | Morgan......... 9,054 18,923 
t TOR, . ouchia as 9,012 12,057 | Nelson .......4. 27,845 80,466 
} Crittenden ..... 11,008 17,535.| Nichols......... 11,938 16,047 
f Cumberland..... 18,455 16,0841 Obio . ce ssea cee 18,781 28,686 
a ae S006: ees Oldham........ 13,079 15,377 
i Edmonson ...... 5,790 7,884) Owen, ..csiecece BO ROT 2  aaaee 
' Re Fee 6,755 10,051 Owsley. oe enseee 6,496 8,428 
; Fayette........ 19,804 21,076 | Pendleton...... 5,899 4,899 
Fleming ....... 17,649 20,588 | Perry .......... 7,888 wanes 
“Sees 1,854 10,669| Pike............ 8,647 9,852 : 
H Franklin ....... Seen. weuse POW koccdis ee 2,845 2,638 ;. 
} oo Pee ee 7,068 4,471 | Pulaski......... 16,888 24,325 4 
i Gallatin......... 7,262 9,442 | Rockeastle ..... 5,587 6,824 a 
f Garrard........ 19,777 21,462 | Russell........ 9,839 12,603 a 
; Grant. ...6 ates 9,588 EEBS7 COU 5. vice wc bces 18,519 19,475 a 
Graves ........ 15,128 20,990 | Shelby .......5 35,692 42,420 4 
Grapson ....... 10,163 16,997 | Simpson ....... 8,027 10,257 E. 
A a cinegcuas 12,319 18,663 | Spencer ........ 17,574 21,351 E 
| Greenup........ 6,786 8,622 | Taylor......... 9,582 12,524 ie 
; Hardin ....... or ee Ree oe 16,506 19,6438 E 
' Hancock........ 5,677 8,326 | Twigg .......0 18,848 19,993 - 
; Harlan ...... re 10,018 11,982 | Trimble,....... 9,694 nuaiee 
f Harrison...... ; 16,148 20,883 | Union ........+. 16,225 20,720 : 
f ee es 11,526 15,617 | Warren........ 22,898 28,389 5 
Henderson ..... 18,965 24,680 | Washington .... 19,5738 22,319 E 
Se Mee eee 20,914 22,948 | Wayne........ 19,785 22,519 | 
' Hickman....... 10,985 ~ 12,883 | Whitley ....... 12.614 13,517 
' Hopkins........ 22,481 32,876 | Woodward ..... 8,735 10,364 ee 
Jefierson....... 19,248 « eee IG Oy ces tines 8,383 





BOE h-5u 8s Rakes W Sh he BRUGES Sa ae RRCENEA KOR Ws Och OES 1,356,892 1,515,699 
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WHEAT PRODUCTION AND EXPORTATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The Cincinnati Railroad Record estimates the wheat crop of 1854, in this country, 
at one hundred and fifty millions of bushels, and the home consumption at one hundred 
and twenty millions, leaving but thirty millions for export. The exports of the United 
States in wheat and flour, reduced to bushels, in 1851 and 1852, were as follows :— 


SW ABD Riis i bss cs ca Sees 5 101,000,000 12,038,380 
ik ln 65nd ssnes'ix nocaticeies ° 143,000,000 16,551,902 


It will be seen that the proportion was very nearly the same, viz.: twelve per cent 
of the crop. Ina crop of one hundred and twenty millions the same proportion will 
give eighteen millions of bushels for exportation. But as the price was then low, we 
must allow for an increased export under high prices. Thirty millions, however, is 
the very utmost we can export, without changing the use of wheat and flour to that of 
corn, It is very evident, then, that if the war in Europe continues, deranging as it 
does the sources of supply, and the market for breadstuffs, the prices for breadstuffs 
in this country will continue to range much above the ordinary average. 

The Record adds— 


There is a popular error as to the production of wheat in the United States, which 
pervades the commercial circles as well as the newspapers. It arises from confound- 
ing the capacity to produce with the actual production. Men look round on the fertile 
grain-growing soil of the United States, an say, “ We can feed all Europe.” Very 
true, we can, but we do not, The countries on the Baltic and Black seas send vastly 
greater surpluses to market than we do, and always will, unless prices rule higher in 
the United States. The fact is, that on the average prices paid for wheat, the Ameri- 
can farmer has no great temptation to indulge in that crop. Noswithstanding all the 
boasts made of wheat culture on the prairie lands of Wisconsin, Michigan, and Illinois, 
they have as yet made no advance on the wheat culture of Ohio. The fact is, that 
the grass and corn which go into cattle and hogs are the most profitable crops. Under 
present prices, it is true the farmer will produce as much wheat as he can, but he had 
no such prices until after the fall planting was made. The agriculture of a country 
cannot be changed in one year or two, At one dollar per bushel, the farmer will be 
glad to cultivate wheat ; but he seldom has that temptation, and the great irregularity 
of prices is one of the drawbacks on that crop. : 

We conclude, then, even if Ohio produces more than an average crop, yet there will 

bo excessive surplus of grain in this country. If we need heavy surpluses, we 
must have another year of cultivation to produce them. 


RPA eerenenmnew’ 


THE CULTURE OF COTTON IN INDIA, 


England is making every effort in her power to release herself from dependence on 
the United States for her main supply of “food for her looms.” We fancy it will be 
a long time before she accomplishes that object. We copy from a London journal 
the following statement :— 

A resident in India has forwarded to Mr. Bazley, President of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, four samples of cotton produced in Assam, obtained by him 
at one of the monthly meetings of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of Cal- 
cutta. No.1. Dera Kupas indigenous cotton, with seed in it, grown in Debrooghur ; 
No, 2. Jaloha Kupas indigenous cotton, with seed in it, grown in Debrooghur ; B, No, 
1, Sea Island cotton, gathered in Debrooghur, in December, 1853 ; B, No. 2, cotton 
grown from American Gulf seed, gathered in Debrooghur in December, 1853. B, No. 
1 and No, 2 are both grown from United States seed. The B No, 1 is said to pre- 
serve all the characteristics of Sea Island cotton, though grown so far inland as Upper 
Assam; the B No. 2 is considered u valuable cotton, and both are held sufficient to 
prove that even excellent cotton can be grown in India. The indigenous cotton is 
poor. Mr. Blundell recommends that a supply of good fresh Sea Island seed be ob- 
tained from South Carolina and Georgia, and sent to Debrooghur, properly packed, 
and upon this recommendation the Chamber intends to act directly, including also 
seeds of other American cottons, the Upland, New Orleans, é&c.; also of Egyptian and 
of the Brazil descriptions. The Brazil, Mr. Blundell thinks might answer well—the 
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same length of staple might be preserved, and the fiber made finer and less wiry by 
the soil and climate. Another suggestion which he makes is, that as land in India 
pays a tax to the Government, it might be advisable, should the business of growing, 
cotton at Debrooghur be taken up by the Manchester interests, to solicit the Court of 
Directors to forego any rent of the land for the first ten or twelve years. 





AGRICULTURAL AND COMMERCIAL VALUE OF RAILROADS, 


The Democracy, a journal recently established at Buffalo by an association of gen- 
tlemen, and conducted with a good deal of ability, publishes the following table and 
remarks illustrating the value of railroads :— 


Upon the ordinary highways, the economical limit to transportation is confined 
within a comparatively few miles, depending of course upon the kind of freight and 
the character of the roads. Upon the average of such ways, the cost of transporta- 
tion is not far from fifty cents per ton per mile, which may be considered as a sufli- 
cently correct estimate for the whole country. Estimating, at the same time, the 
value of wheat at $1 50 per bushel, and corn at 75 cents,and that 83 bushels of each 
are equal to a ton, the value of the former would be equal to its cost of transportation 
830 miles, and the latter 165 miles. At these respective distances from market, 
neither of the above articles would have any commercial value, with only a common 
earth road as an avenue to market. But we find that we can move property upon 
railroads at the rate of fifteen cents per ton per mile, or for one-tenth the cost upon 
the ordinary road. These works, therefore, extend the economic limit of the cost of 
transportation of the above articles to 3,300 and 1,650 miles respectively. 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE VALUK OF A TON OF WHEAT, AND ONE OF CORN, AT GIVEN 
POINTS FROM MARKET, AS AFFECTED BY COST OF TRANSPORTATION BY RAILROAD AND 
OVER THE ORDINARY ROAD. 

Transportation by railroad, Transt’n by highway. 
Wheat. Corn, Wheat. Corn. 

Value at market.......ccccccccceeee $49 50 $24 75 $49 50 15 
10 miles from market... 49 60 48 v0 3 25 
20 do, do, 49 46 50 75 
80 . bee eeessesseeee 49 45 00 25 

40 . . 48 43 50 74 
50 , . 48 42 00 25 
60 , . 48 40 50 75 
70 4 ; 39 00 
80 ‘ ; 87 50 
90 ’ 5 86 00 

100 ; ‘ é 34 50 

110 . . ‘ 83 00 

120 ” . 31 50 

130 6 ee ae 80 00 

140 : . seece 28 50 

150 bo Whiwwie oied coctiogs 27 00 

160 . . 25 50 

170 ‘ ee 24 00 
How wonderfully does the railroad evhance the value of farming lands at a distance 

from market! American farms, generally speaking, are very far from market. 

Indeed, New York is the market for the bulk of the northern agricultural prod- 

ucts. Most English farms have a market nearly in sight of them. But ours are for 

the most part so far away, that railroads of long lines and long connections instantly 
double, treble, quadruple, and quintuple the worth of grain Jands near where they 
run. This has been the case in Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Can- 
ada. The President of the Nashville and Chattanoogo road has stated that the in- 
crease in the value of a belt of land ten miles mide, lying upon each side of that line, 
was equal to $6 50 per acre, or $96,000 for every mile of road, which cost the com- 

pany only $20,000 a mile. It has been calculated that the construction of the 2,000 

miles of railroad in Ohio would add to the value of landed property in that State 

three bundred millions of dollars—that is, five times the cost of the roads, which was 
$60,000,000. The country can stand bankruptcies that come through railroad enter- 
prises, if it can stand any. Of all forms, they are the least mischievous. 
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IS FARMING PROFITABLE ? 


We should be glad if the following statement which we find in the Manchester 
Farmer, was the means of inducing many of our young men to enter into a pursuit 
far 1ore certain of securing a competency than that of merchandising in our over- 
crowded cities :— 


We often hear the affirmative of this denied, and by persons, too, whose opinions 
were entitled to credit, We do not prefer to discuss this subject, but to give a prac- 
tical illustration of it, and let our readers make the application. 

Deacow Brooks Shattuck, of Bedford, bought and moved upon a farm, eleven years 
since. It was a rough farm, for which he paid $2,300. He was a manufacturer, and 
had shattered his health in a mill at Lowell. He paid, in cash $900, leaving a debt 
to be paid on the farm of $1,400. During that eleven years he has supported a large 
family, educated his children, having one son in college, has contributed liberally to 
the charities of the day, has been a liberal supporter and patron of agricultural socie- 
ties, spending time and money freely, to further these objects—in a word, he has been 
an active, industrious book-farmer. Now mark the result. He has sold from his farm, 
$100 worth of land, and $300 worth of wood, timber, &c., standing upon the same, 
which may not be reckoned as the result of agricultural labor. He has paid the 
$1,400, and a few weeks since sold his farm for $3,700, giving a balance on his farm 
of $1,500, for improvements, and the rise in the value of lands. To recapitualate 
receipts from farm :— 


Land, wood, and timber sold... ..cscccscecccccseccsecceses $400 
Debt and interest paid... ..cecscee cevevccccsesccccescces (1 G0U 
Balance on sale over cost of farm......cccescccccccescesese 1,500 


Leaving the snug little sum EE i AIOE EIS $3,700 


for the receipts on the purchase, and carrying on a farm for eleven years, besides the 
support of a large family. In addition, he has recovered his health, so as to labor 
daily on his farm, 


PAD AAAAAAAAAAAAARA RARE 


ASPARAGUS SEED A SUBSTITUTE FOR COFFEE, 


Asparagus is waxing potent enough to threaten a usurpation of breakfastdom! 
Hear what experimental philosophy prouounces on the coming revolution :— ; 

Liebig (the illustrious German chemist) says that asparagus contains, in common 
with tea and coffee, a principle which he calls “taurine,” and which he considers 
essential to the health of those who do not take strong exercise. Taking the hint from 
Baron Liebig, a writer in the London Gardener's Chronicle, was led to test asparagus 
as a substitute for coffee, He says: “The young shoots I first prepared were not 
agreeable, having an alkaline taste. I then tried the ripe seeds; these roasted and 
ground make a fuil-flavored coffee, not easily distinguished from fine Mocha. The 
seeds are easily freed frora the berries by drying them in a cool oven, and then rub- 
bing them on a sieve.” In good svils asparagus yields seeds abundantly ; and if they 
are charged with “ taurine,” and identical with the seeds of the coffee plant, asparagus 
coffee may be grown in the United States at less than half the cost per pound of the 
article now so largely imported. 


THE DIOSCOREA JAPONICA A SUBSTITUTE FOR POTATOES, 


Gatuienani says: “ For the last four years considerable attention has been paid at 
the Museum of Natural History, in Paris, to the cultivation of a plant coming from 
China, and known under the name of dioscorea japonica. This plant, says the writer 
of a paper sent to the Central Agricultural Society, may by its size, weight and hardy 
character, become exceedingly valuable in France, as it will serve as a substitute for 
the potato, Its tubercles, like those of the Jerusalem artichoke, resist in the open air 
the severest winter without sustaining any injury. Several specimens of these roots, of 
very large size, were presented in 1852 to the society, one of which, of a cylindrical 
form, was three feet in length; another tubercle, presented in 1853, weighed three 
pounds, the furmer having been in the earth 20 months, and the latter 16. The flavor 
of this vegetable is more delicate than that of the potato.” 
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Nautical Intelligence. 








NAUTICAL INTELLIGENCE, 





DISCOVERY OF A SHOAL OFF NEW POINT COMFORT, AND DESCRIPTION OF 
YORK SPIT, CHESAPEAKE BAY, 


T. J. Atay, of the United States Navy, Assistant in the Coast Survey, represents 
to A. D. Bache, Superintendent, the discovery of a shoal southeast of New Point 
Comfort Lighthouse, which he proposes to call “New Point Shoal.” The particulars 
of this discovery, as given in the following extracts from Mr. Almy’s letter, will be 


useful to navigators :— 


While prosecuting the soundings off to the southward and eastward of New Point 
Comfort Lighthouse, I discovered a shoal with 18, 17, and 16 feet upon it. This is 
the only detached shoal, if I may except the “Inner Middle,” with which I have met 
anywhere below Windmill Point, or below the widest part of Chesapeake Bay. This 
shoal is three-quarters of a mile long and a third of a mile wide, extending in an 
E. N. E.and W.S. W. direction, and the 16 feet shoal part lies due southeast from 
New Point Comfort Lighthouse, a distance of four nautical miles from it. There are 
5% and 6 fathoms between this shoal and the lighthouse. The best charts have 6 
fathoms where this shoal lies. 

York Spit is, as you know, one of the greatest dangers to navigators in this part of 
Chesapeake Bay. It is a narrow spit or bar lying between the entrance into Mobjack 
Bay and the entrance into York River, varying in width from a quarter to half a 
mile, and extending out from the land 64 nautical, equal to 74 statute miles, where it 
commences to deepen beyond 3 fathoms, At a distance of 6 nautical miles from the 
land there is, as I found, only 14 feet of water. 


FIXED LIGHT AT PLUMB POINT, PORT ROYAL, JAMAICA, 


The following official notice has been received at this office, and is published in the 
Merchants’ Magazine for the information of mariners. It was signed by Thomas Hen- 
derson, Commodore, Geo. J. Gibbon, master of Her Majesty’s ship Imaum, and pub- 
lished by order of the Commissioner, and of the Lighthouse Board :— 


A light-house has been erected 66 yards north of the south extreme of Plumb 
Point, on the Palisadoes, immediately opposite the town of Kingston, Jamaica, (West 
Indies) in lat. 17° 55‘ 45” North, and long. 76° 47’ West of Greenwich. It is 68 feet 
above the level of the sea, painted white, and will exhibit, on and after the 20th July, 
a fixed light, red from S. E. by E. 3 E. to 4 W., and white 8.4 W. to N. W. It may 
be seen, in clear weather, 12 miles distant. 

Directions, The red light brought anything to the northward of N. W. by W. } W. 
will clear, to the southward, the low shelving ground of Cow Bay Point, and Lamotte’s 
Bank; and the same light, brought to the westward of N. 4 E., will clear, to the east- 
ward, all the shoal ground lying to the eastward of Maiden and South East Cays, 

Vessels working up from the southward for anchorage off Plumb Point, or intending 
to proceed into harbor, must tack immediately on losing the red light until within half 
a mile S.4 W. of the Point, when the white light will open, bearing N. 4 E.; then 
steer W. by N.4N. until it bears E. 3S., passing close to the northward of the White 
Beacon Buoy off the Forth Spitof Gun Cay ; then alter course to S. W. by W,, and as 
soon as the light opens of the south extreme of Gun Cay, E.48, steer W. by N,, 
which will lead in between the Beacon and West Middle Shoals, (or take the channel 
to the northward of the New Shoal, passing close round Port Royal Point,) and as 
soon as the bright light on Fort Augustus bears N. by E,, haul up for it, whlch will 
lead clear to the westward of the harbor knowle, and the South and North Pelican 
Spits, and as soon as Plumb Point Light bears 8S. E. by E. southerly, haul up 3 S. for 
the anchorage of Kingston, when a red light will be seen on Fort Augusta astern, 
bearing W. + N. from the anchorage off Kingston. 

The white light will show the vicinage of all the cays and shoals lying to the south- 
ward and westward of Plumb Point, as well as the northeastern limits of the shoal 
extending to the eastward of the North Pelican spit westward of Kingston harbor. 
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Ships coming from the westward, and having brought Portland Point to bear about 
north, should steer E. N. E., so as to make the white light upon N. E, by N. bearing, 
continue the same course until the red light opens, bearing N. 4 E., then haul up for it 
and proceed as before directed. 

The bright light will be exhibited from a single lamp, suspended to the beacon on 
Fort Augusta, 40 feet high, and will only be seen when to the southward and west- 
ward of it. It may be used as a guide through the south channel, by keeping it upon 
a N. by E. bearing, which will lead clear to the westward of the Portuguese buoy, and 
to the eastward of the Three Fathom Bank ; but the use of this channel is not advisa- 
ble at night except by the “drogers” and other small vessels. 

The following are the bearings and distances from Plumb Point light-house; Cow 
Bay Point, E.S. E. 8 miles; Lamotte’s Bank E.S. E. 134 miles; Morant Cay, 5S. E. by 
E. 56 miles; East Middle Buoy, 8.8. W.} W.1} mile; South East Cay,S. W. 4S. 24 
miles; Portuguese Buoy, W.S. W. 54 miles ; Portland Rock, 8, W. 61 miles. 

N. B. The whole of the bearings are magnetic, and it is recommended that they be 
strictly attended to, 


STATISTICS OF POPULATION, Xc. 

POPULATION OF CUBA IN 1853, 
The population of Cuba, according to the latest official statements, is given in the 
subjoined table. The total fixed population of the whole island according to this table 


was in 18538, 1,900,060. 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 


. Area in Free Popula. of 
Jurisdictions. sq. leagues. Whites. Colored, Slaves. Total, chief towns, 
Pinar del Rio.......2+: 812 21,848 8,824 9,998 35,655 1,500 
S, Cristobal 5. cec wees 70 11,578 1,923 6,548 20,049 270 
Bahia-honda....... a 64 4,124 621 5,494 10,239 570 
MOSM ics cisws owvees 48 15,921 2,849 19,422 88,192 1,296 
San Antonio ....... ae 13 12,284 1,721 10,188 24,193 2,890 
C2 erecta 75 87,916 82,594 26850 147,360 125,906 
Santino. asses cies eens 18 7,194 1,597 4,964 13,755 2,274 
Bejucal,...... evis'ees's 16 10,817 1,746 7,938 20,501 2,264 
Guanabacoa.......... 14 10,721 8,273 4,822 18,316 8,100 
fe SEN aa ae 26 11,764 2,841 5,428 20.033 450 
GON ioscan teva’ 95 18,214 2,442 16,918 37,574 8,542 
POROOE s iies caaeicaee ° 48 10,218 1,875 8,136 20,229 611 
MOGANAAS :. dike dadns ss 72 84,721 4,948 40,728 81,397 26,000 
CORGODEE 505 Seb kes e « 106 27,521 8,824 565,016 86,361 6,173 
SEE UR vies cS iieks aeeie's 123 14,584 1,173 10,001 25,708 2,510 
Cienfuegos ......00006 215 17,811 4,124 11,518 83,253 4,708 
Santa Clara .......... é 11s 25,592 8,528 5,801 89,421 6,604 
THRMIOG éwks evens vee 73 15,208 7,324 9,318 31,850 14,119 
Remedios. .... 022.00. 205 15,149 3,821 1,012 22,982 5,270 
Sto. Espiritu.......... 821 24,321 6,834 6,816 37,532 9,982 











Total......... 2,028 897,451 98,442 268,717 764,610 
EASTERN DIVISION. 


Pto. Principe...... eee 505 26,893 15,318 9,321 46,532 26,649 
TIORTIUEE ckapicnctsces 190 2,721 397 1,742 4,860 820 
PIR 4 ca ey or 229 8,818 1,821 722 6,361 2,004 
Manzanilla.......-e. 116 7,321 11,143 917 19,381 8,050 
Holguin wre oon $a:0% be 60 212 19,427 3,271 3,827 26,525 3,754 
i errr re geass 110 10,721 11,217 2,724 24,662 5,875 
PUN gakc cess seat 59 6,721 4,318 683 11,723 950 
CHE Bish sue ee dvs oo 267 21.524 29,718 34,000 85,242 24,253 
Guantanamo ....... ae 134 1,57 2,281 5,928 9,783 863 
| RE ae ; 123 3,817 3,721 1,842 9,281 2,400 





78,205 61,708 244,450 
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FOREIGN POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES IN 1850, 


By the census of 1850, it appears that of the white population of the United States 
then amounting to 19,553,058, there were born in foreign countries 2,240,535 persons, 
viz.: males 1,239,434, females 1,001,101. Those ascertained to have been born in the 
United States amounted to 17,279,875, and 32,658 were reported unknown as to their 
nativity. It thus appears that the proportion of natives to foreigners, in 1859, was 
nearly eight to one in the whole United States, It should be observed that since the 
ceusus of 1850 was taken, the foreign population has largely increased by immigra- 
tion, amounting to over one million in all, so that the number of persons of foreign 
birth now in the United States, may be stated at about three and a half millions. 
The proportion of Germans among the recent immigrants has been very great, as ap- 
pears from the following extract from an article in the New York Staats Zeitung, a 
German paper :— 

For many years the Irish immigration was much the largest, until suddenly, from 
69,883 in 1851, the German immigration increased to 118,126 in 1852, and thus sur- 
passed the Irish. The following figures show the condition of the immigration during 


the last six years :— 
Irish. German. Irish, German. 


212,681 66,705 | 1852.........02. 116,287 118,126 
116,581 45,402 | 1863............ 118,164 119,644 
163,266 69,888 | 1854,5 months... 17,649 44,248 


The number of immigrants that arrived here during the month of May, up to the 
24th, was 80,590, of which 8,995 were Irish, and 18,560 Germans. 

The native countries of the foreign population in United States, in 1850, by the 
census, were as follows :— 


961,719 | Denmark..... 
Germany .......+ . 573,225 | Russia...... cevcccceees 
England 278,675 | Prussia........cceeseee 
Scotland PT a akc co tncaas ewes i 
29,868 | Spain 

British America... ....ssccece 147,711 | Portugal 
IES ics dublin i'n oe neue hes 54,069 
Switzerland...... RR Seer ge 13,358 

0848-1 West Indies: 6. isc ease deces . 

1,313 | Other countries ........ naéae: wee? 


Total 2,210,839 





PROGRESS OF POPULATION IN DETROIT, 


According to the 7ribune, published in Detroit, (Michigan,) the increase of popula- 
tion to the preseut time has been as follows:— 


770 13,065 
2,442 21,057 
2.222 ‘ 26,648 
9,193 | As taken in the summer 

10,939 of 1853 ‘ 34,4389 


This, however, includes only those strictly within the corporate limits, while there 
is both above and below the present boundaries a space quite equal to either of the 
city wards built up, and inhabited by people whose entue occupation and interests 
are in the city, and who should therefore properly be enumerated with it. Adding 
these to the number stated above, and we have a population of nearly or quite 40,000. 
The increase for the year 1853 was about 35 per cent, and from the many large en- 
terprises now setting forward, and the extensive preparations for building, we cannot 
anticipate at the close of the current year a population of less than 50,000 or 55,000. 
In every direction the city is extending itseif beyond ite present limits, new streets 
are being opened, shops, dwellings, and stores, being erected in districts where both 
convenience, health, and security require the extension of the city laws and police, as 
well as improvements for drainage, water, paving, &c It is hoped that the charter 
may be amended at the earliest pussible date, to embrace such sections as are thus 
situated. The value of the property there will be greatly enhanced, and the interests 
of the city promoted. 
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MANUFACTURING AND OTHER COMPANIES IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

We have compiled from the returns made to the Secretary of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, the following abstract of Joint Stock Companies, established under 
the general act of Massachusetts, (May 15th, 1851. Chapter 133.) The statement 
below embraces the name, location, capital stock, number of shares, par value of 
shares, number of stockholders, and amount of capital paid in, in each of the years 
1851, 1852 and 1853. This statement embraces only such corporations as have coin- 
plied with the provisions of the act of May, 1851. 

ABSTRACTED RETURNS OF JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES, FILED IN SECRETARY’s OFFICE, 1851. 

Shares Par No.stock- Capital 





Name and Location of Company, | Capital. taken. value. holders. paid in. 
Bay State Glass Company, Cambridge,.... $30,600 60 $500 21 $80,000 
Bristol Coal Company, Rhode Island, de... 50,000 10,000 5 28 25,000 


Foxborough Steam Mill Co., Foxborough... 8,000 80 100° 4 7,500 
Greenfield Tool Company, Greenfield..... 47,600 203 100 49 Not stated. 
New England Tanning Co., Boston...... -. 100,000 1,000 100 12 10,000 
Phenix Manuf. Corporation, Taunton...... 30.000 80 3875 11 30,000 
South Deerfield Machine Co, 8. Deerfield. 5,000 50 100 6 Nothing. 
South River Catlery Co., Conway...,.... 19,200 192 100 42 19,200 








yD | RA ee eaveccccccces $289,800 $121,700 


ABSTRACTED RETURNS OF JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES, FILED IN 1852. 
American Rattan Co., Fitchburg.......... 31,200 26 1,200 11 $1,200 


American Tube Works, Boston.... ...... 100,000 100 1,000 5 100,000 
Bosten Acid Manufacturing Co., Boston.... 30,000 300 100 11 Nothing. 
Boston Flax Mills, Braintree... ........... 60,000 500 100 8 50,000 


Boston Earthenware Manuf. Co., Boston... 15,000 30 500 8 15,000 
Boston and Salem Ice Co., Lynnfield...... 50,000 231 100 29 34,960 
Boston Oil Company, Boston.........+ --+ 200,000 2,000 100 9 200,000 
Bowler, Tileston & Co’s Papier Mache 

Manufacturing Corporation, Boston..... 8,000 80 100 7 8,000 








Edgeworth Rubber Co., Malden......... -- 5,000 50 100 12 5,000 
Foundry and Machine Co., Taunton.,..... 30,000 60 500 14 30,000 
Lynn Gas Light Co., Lynn...........66. 45,000 424 100 21 Nothing. 
Mansfield Machine Co., Mansfield......... 25,000 250 100 5 25,000 
Massachusetts Shovel Co., Worcester...... 1¢,000 = 100 100 10 10,000 
Medfield Boot and Shoe Man. Co., Medfield. —_ 5,000 50 100 84 1,000 
Mirror Marble Co., Boston ...........0-. 25,000 50 500 20 25,000 
N. England Machinist~’ Co.,South Boston.. 5,000 500 10 =96 475 
Phenix Cotton Manuf. Co., Shirley........ 25,000 250 100 6 25,000 
Pittsfield Woollen Co., Pittsfield..... .--. 40,000 400 100 15 40,000 
S. Sutton Boot and Shoe Man. Co., Sutton. 6,000 1384 25 85 2,933 
Union Tool Co., Goshen....... kndenee ces 10,000 103 50 43 4,100 

Seeeh, TOES iiic ics ve akass eee oe $714,200 $607,668 


ABSTRACT OF JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES, FILED IN SECRETARY'S OFFICE, 1853. 
Amer. Verd Antique Marble Co., Boston.. 60,000 500 100 7 50,000 


Amer, Book and Paper Folding Co., Boston, 50,000 6,846 5 10 86,000 
Boston Sugar Refining Co., Boston ....... 50,000 255 100 5 25,500 
Boston Papier Mache Co., Boston.*....... 25,200 252 100 15 25,200 





* Name altered from Bowler, Tileston & Co’s. Papier Mache Manufacturing Company. 
VOL, XXXIL—NO. IV. ‘ 
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Shares Par No.stock- Capital 

Name and Location of Company. Capital. taken. value, holders. paid in. 
Boston Carpet Co., Roxbury..........++. 85,000 350 100 3 85,000 
Bolton Shoe Co., Bolton..............+-. 7,000 70 100 22 6,500 
Cheshire Glass Co., Cheshire ... 200,000 2,000 100 60,000 
Follett Straw Manufac. Co., Wrentham ... 12,000 120 6,000 
Greenleaf and Taylor Man. Co., Norwich... 25,000 250 5,000 
Lawrence Machine Shop, Lawrence....... 750,000 15,000 820,000 
Monatiquot Mills, Braintree.............. 25,000 250 25,000 
Mattapan Iron Works, Boston............ 50,000 500 50,000 
N. Am, Verd Antique Marble Co., Boston.. 200,000 2,000 192,875 
New England Steam Drill Co. Boston.... £0,000 500 50 000 
New England Oil Manufac. Co., Boston... 85,000 235 85,000 
Persian Sherbet Co., Boston............. 82,000 480 12,000 
Somerset Iron Works, Somerset.......... 85,000 3850 8,500 
Singletary Boot and Shoe Man. Co.,Sutton. 5,000 200 1,027 
Tremont Oil Co., Boston........ ...++.+ 200,000 2,000 kaa 
Taunton Britannia and Plate Co., Taunton. 10,000 100 5,000 
Union Iron Works, North Adams 250 81,000 
Wareham Manufacturing Co, Wareham... 200 10,000 
Wamesit Steam Mill Co., Lowell.......... 100 2,000 
Westford Forge Co., Westford........... 150 1,500 


INOREASE OF CAPITAL FILED IN 1858. 


American Rattan Co., Fitchburg......... 15,600 18 15,600 
Bay State Glass Co., Cambridge......... 30,000 60 80,000 
Massachusetts Shovel Co., Worcester ne 9,000 
Medfield Boot and Shoe Manufac. Co 10 6,000 
8. Sutton Boot and Shoe Manufac. Co..... a ie 952 


Total, 1658. .....cccscocccccense 92,161,800 $1,099,654 


1851. 1859. 1853. Totals. 
$289,800 $714,200 $2,161,800 3,165,800 
121,700 607,668 1,099,654 1,829,022 





Not paid in............ $168,100 $106,632 $1,062,146 


It will be seen from the preceding summary, that the capital stocks of the several 
companies in the three years amounted to $3,165,800; and that at the time the re- 
turns were filed in the Secretary office, but $1,829,022 had been called in, less than 
half a million more than one-half the capital stock subscribed. By the detailed state- 
ment it will be seen that a number of the companies had received the whole amount 
of their capital before making their returns to the Secretary. 


ee 


ALCOHOL FROM PEA-PODS. 


The green pea season and the scarcity of alcohol have given rise to another un- 
known trade in Paris. Pea-pods have been, from time immemorial, in France, at 
least, considered as perfectly worthless, and have been allowed to encumber the pig- 
pen in consequence. The collecting of this rejected matter between the hours of 7 
and 9 in the morning, has now become a regular occupation, and is followed by that 
class of persons who, during the remainder of the day, pick up the ends of cigars. 
Pea-pods yield aleohol as abundantly, it has been found, as the beet-root or as pump- 
kins. In England, I believe, a sort of mild beer has been long obtained from them, 
with the admixture of sage and hops. Now that Iam upon the subject of peas, I 
may as well state that in Paris they are always sold shelled. Those that shell them 
divide them into three sorts, big, middling and little. The littlest are the dearest, as 
they are the sweetest. Our favorite brand, the marrowfat, esteemed on account of 
size, would meet with no favor here. Its very development would class it among 
the poorer kinds, to be sold to poor people at rates much lower than cost.—/aris 
Letter to N. Y. Times. 
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COAL, AND THE COAL TRADE. 

The high price of coal is a matter of very general complaint ; and it is charged by 
some parties upon the city dealers, by them upon the miners, and by the miners upon 
the transportation companies and high freights. All of them admit that coal is too 
high, but all assert they make nothing by the advance. The Miners’ Journal accounts 
for the rise thus:— 


On the opening of the trade this spring, our operators fixed the price of coal at a 
fair rate, but the demand was so great that purchasers kept bidding over each other 
for coal, until the prices were run up fifty cents a ton higher than the rates sold for 
the previous years, and wages wert up accordingly. The Reading Railroad and 
Schuylkill Canal run up their rates about fifty cents ahead of the prices of the pre- 
vious year, from the same causes; and the freights to Boston run up from one dollar 
and fifty cents as high as three dollars and sixty cents per ton, to Providence from 
one dollar and twenty-five cents to two dollars and fifty cents. These are the causes 
of the high prices of coal; the trade here has nothing to do with increasing the 
rates. 

The investment of capital in mines by individual operators is estimated at four 
million dollars in Schuylkill alone. The capital invested in means of transportation 
is over fifty million dollars, of which the leading works are as follows :— 


Miles. Cost. 
Reading Railroad.....ccesccewrsesescosececs 98 $17,419,102 
Lehigh Navigation. .....sssccesccecccrcceces 37 4,455,000 
Lehigh and Susquehannah Railroad..........+. 20 1,354,000 
Delaware and Hudson Canal.........cecceees 108 8,250,000 
Schuyikill Canal . .cccpacsescenccneds castes 108 5,785,000 
North Branch Canal ....... acu Gasiees Kakeber 162 2,790,000 


These works produced last year five million five hundred thousand tons of coal ; of 
which New York afforded a market for one-half. The Maryland coal trade last year, 
aiso received a great development, and the whole has been as follows :— 


THE CUMBERLAND COAL TRADE FROM 1842 To 1853, INCLUSIVE. 








Jennon’s R. Braddock’s Piedmont Pennsylvania 

Year. Valley. Run Valley. Region. Total Trade. 
TRAGs Gai eases tons 575 951 cece 1,708 1,108,001 
i See SO ee a eee 8,661 6,421 vee 10,082 1,263,539 
nT a cy ere ear mae e 5,156 9,734 dees 14,890 1,631,669 
LOGO. Soha se aeaee es 13,738 10,915 is aca 24,653 2,023,052 
BOGE. as ec ccsaetese 11,240 18,555 « ve's 29,795 2,343,992 
BGG ted cue sa says eoeee 20,615 82,325 ease 52,940 2,982,309 
TOES. Se ciczesecssece 86,571 43,000 cove 79,571 3,089,238 
i. RE aR pe Yon yee nae 63,676 78,778 core 142,449 8,242,866 
FOOUss scccaacw es eeece 76,950 119,898 eoee 196,848 8,332,614 
if. Pr ery see, 122,331 135,348 ctee 257,679 4,418,515 
Lb ares 174,891 159,287 van 334,178 5,317,016 
BOR suse eesecsecs ~» 284,441 225,813 78,725 533,980 5,490,146 
Total sacs béceneee 764,027 841,020 73,725 1,678,773 48,629,889 


With this immense development of the trade, the coal regions are as yet searcely 
touched. The New York Central Railroad, the Delaware and Lackawanna Railroad, 
and the Erie Railroad, are all susceptible of transporting quantities as large as does 
the Reading road, and that work reduced the price neariy one-half. Of late, no doubt, 
the consumption of coal has been very large, like that of everything else, and prices 
rose on the supply of last year. With this experience, no doubt what the “ Miners’ 
Journal” says is true, that dealers expected the same thing to happen this year, and 
they competed wildly with each other for coal and freights, laying in stocks at prices 
far above those of usual years, stimulating a great production, which is seen in the 
enhanced receipts thus far this year. 

In the meantime, the face of affairs has greatly changed. Business of all descrip- 
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tions feels the adverse influence of the high prices of food. On the seaboard, a univer- 
eal spirit of retrenchment has set in. In New York, which is the largest market for 
coal, great economy will be observed in onmerasare of its exorbitant price ; and those 
who hold large stocks in a tight money market, can no more expect to maintain its 
price, in face of diminished consumption, than those holding Erie Railroad stock, or 
any other article of which circumstances kill the demand. The high rates of trans- 
portation, to which the “ Miners’ Journal” charges the present high cost to consumers, 
must necessarily excite competition. The Erie Railroad, over its Newburgh branch, 
can deliver immense quantities from its junction with the Delaware, when the rate 
will pay. If the public come in now, and by laying in winter stocks, relieve holders 
of their supplies at present prices, the rate may be sustained. The eagerness to lay 
in stocks of coal when there is no occasion for it, bas been a chief reason why the poor 
are compelled to pay high. 





PROCESS OF MANUFACTURING SHOT, 


The pig lead is carried to the top of the tower by windlass and chain, and worked 
by steam; it is then put ina furnace, kept constantly burning night and day, and 
attended by two sets of men, one for the fire and two to pour the melted lead in tin 
strainers. After passing through the strainers it falls a distance of 150 feet, the pas- 
sage through the air giving the shot their shape or form ; they fall into a large tub or 
basin of water; here is a man engaged in dipping them out with a ladle and throw- 
ing them in an inclined plane, down which they run to a drum heated by steam and 
worked by machinery, so as to dry the shot; when dry they are passed into a revolv- 
ing drum, which stops by action of machinery every five minutes, for polishing them ; 
from this drum they are thrown into a hopper, and from this pass over a series of in- 
clined planes, where the defective shot are carried off, and then through sieves into 
drawers, where they are assorted by the action of machinery on the sieves ; then into 
the large boxes from which they are taken and put up in sacks, weighed, and are 
ready for use. 


a ee 


GOLD DIGGING NEAR CANTON, CHINA, 


It would seem from the following statement, derived from the China Mail of April 
27th, 1854, that some of the “ Celestials” who had returned from California, were de- 


termined to find gold in their native land. The China Mail says :— 


A fortnight ago we mentioned that some Chinese who had been in California had 
found gold in the extensive district of Nganping, to the southwest of Canton, and that 
considerable excitement prevailed in consequence. The first discovery is said to have 
been made last year, from observing shining particles in the sand of Tan-liu river, 
which, on being washed, turned out to be gold. Our most recent intelligence on the 
subject is, that the gold is also found in the hills called the Pak-wanshan, or White 
Cloud Hills, in Yan-ping-hien, and in a mountain stream called Kin Kai-shwui, or Gold 
Rivalet water. The most successful of the gold seekers got five taels of gold in less 
than a month; others have picked up in a day the value of a dollar, others half and 
quarter of a dollar, and some a few cents, or nothing at all. The gold is said to be 
purer than that of California, as 16 to 13. 





— 


MARYLAND COAL REGION, 


Dr. Higgins, State agricultural chemist, reports fifteen veins in the great coal region 
of Alleghany county, Maryland, many of which, however, have no economical value, 
as it would cost more to work them than the product would justify. The chief veins 
are—first, the two-feet vein; second, the three-feet vein; third, the forty-inch vein; 
fourth, the six feet; fifth, the eight-feet vein; sixth, the big or fifteen-feet vein. The 
most important veins, however, and those now worked for exportation, are the big 
vein, the six-feet vein and the forty-inch vein. The big vein is considered the most 
valuable ; it contains an average thickness of eleven feet of workable coal. It is esti- 
mated that there are in this field 20,000 acres of workable big-vein coal, 80,000 acres 
of six-feet vein, and 80,000 acres of the forty inch vein. It will thus be seen that the 
smaller veins embrace a much larger area than the big vein. They do not suffer so 
much by denudations. 
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MANUFACTURE OF IRON BY THE RENTON PROCESS, 


The Forest City Iron Works, manufacturing iron by the Renton process, says the 
Cleveland Leader, went into operation on the first day of July, 1854. The Leader 
remarks :— 


After encountering a series of difficulties, incident to all new projects, the new prin- 
ciple was put to a final test last Siturday afternoon, and the result was a complete 
vindication of the sagacity of the projectors and of the skill of Mr. Renton. We had 
the pleasure of being present during the trial. Ina period of three hours, six blooms, 
varying in weight from 60 to 161 pounds were run off. Within five hours 1,188 Ibs. 
were run off, averaging per hour during the first three hours 227 pounds, and during 
the last two hours 303 pounds. There will be no difficulty in running off three tons 
of blooms per day, from each furnace, and as the present works will contain twelve 
furnaces, the product each day, will be about forty tons. 

The new process is extremely simple to any one acquainted with the qualities of 
iron. The portion of ore usually called dross, is more easily melted than the iron ; 
and this fact, probably, suggested the idea of the new process to Mr. Renton. By 
reducing the ore to about the consistency of coarse sand, and subjecting it to a heat 
sufficient to cause the particles of iron to cement, the dross is melted and thus sepa- 
rated from the iron which is taken out in masses, called balls, and beaten into blooms. 
The hammer weighs nearly 10,000 pounds, and the ore crusher possesses such vast 
power that fifteen tons can be crushed in sixty minutes. 

Several scientific gentlemen were present during the trial, among them Mr. Fol- 
jambe, Mr. Renton, Mr. Houston, who is erecting iron works on the same principle, 
and a gentleman from Boston, eminent in the literary world. All perfectly satistied 
in regard to the result. t 





~ 


NORTH CAROLINA GOLD MINES. 

A correspondent of the New London Chronicle, writing from Concord, North Caro- 
lina, says :— 

But one of the several mining companies formed in New York for working the 
mines have paid a dividend, that is in the Goldhill mine, Capital of the company, 
one million dollars. The superintendent of the company was absent, but from his 
assistant I procured the following facts as to the working of the mine. They have 
in operation two engines and three Chilian mills; the average product of the latter 
is about 790 dwt. of amalgam per day. The total yield of the mines for the past two 
months was 50,000 dwts, of amalgam, yielding of retorted gold 18,595 dwts., the loss 
of which at the mint was 4 per cent value in coin. $16,800, from this deduct their 
expenses at a low estimate, say $5,000 per month, would leave as the net profits for 
two months’ work, $6,800 ; this of course would allow nothing for wear and tear of 
machinery, which is very great. Their present machinery has been in use some time 
and is mach worn, but Lam informed the company intend putting in new the coming 
season. None of the other mines are as yet sufficiently developed to form any opin- 
ion as to their value. 





——eernr ORO 


THE GOLD MINES OF CALIFORNIA NOT GIVING OUT. 


The good people of the At'antic States, and particularly the money operators of 
Wall street, and the mercantile houses of the large Atlantic cities, who depend very 
much upon our semi-monthly shipments of treasure for their supplies, if they examine 
the published accounts of the success of the miners throughout all portions of the 
mining region, says the Alta California, will immediately become divested of the 
idea which some of the Atlantic papers have been struck with, that the “ mines of 
California are giving out.” Never since their earliest discovery were they in a more 
healthful and prosperous condition. By the application of organized and scientific 
labor, portions of them which years ago were considered as “ worked out,” are now 
made to bring forth and yield with a richness fully equal to that of the days of their 
youth. New discoveries have recently been made which are yielding immense profits 
to laborers, and we think there is no doubt that our placers will continue to furnish 
profitable labor for some time to come. 
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LITERATURE OF COMMERCE. 


[FROM THE BOSTON DAILY TIMES.] 


It is with great pleasure that we transfer to our columns the following letter to 
the editor of the 7ranscript, by our old friend, Freeman Hont, Esq. Mr. Hunt has 
succeeded in his important undertaking in a manner which shows that he has a per- 
fect right to feel proud of what he has accomplished. His pride is an honest and a 
manly one, and has its source in some of the best feelings of our nature. The Mer- 
chants’ Magazine is one of the most valuable periodicals in the world; nor do we 
know of any one that can be compared with it, all things considered. Not Black- 
wood itself is more essentially the prince of literary magazines, or the Edinburgh, the 
chief of quarterlies, than the Merchants’ is at the head of the department of literature 
to which it belongs, It is the Eclipse of that department. It is but the merest jus- 
tice to Mr. Hunt to say, that to him alone do we owe the existence of the periodical 
with which his fame is indissolubly connected. We rejoice to know that his literary 
and business talents have met with their well-deserved reward, not only in that solid 
ae which is always so acceptable, but also in their appreciation by an enlightened 

ublic. 
" The following is Mr. Hunt’s letter, which we commend to the reader’s attention :— 


“ MERCANTILE LITERATURE.” 


To the Editor of the Boston Evening Transcript :— 


Sir :—-You published, in a recent number of your valuable journal, a brief article 


from the Philadelphia Merchant, with the above caption, which contained, as you 
may recollect, an allusion to the Merchants’ Magazine. The editor of the Merchant 
is not perhaps aware that, prior to the establishment of my work in 1839, now more 
than fifleen years since, the term “Mercantile Literature,” or “ Literature of Com- 
merce,” had never been used in the application which has since become so familiar to 
the general reader. When I started the magazine, it appeared to me that Commerce, 
more or less intimately connected as it is with all transactions and all pursuits in life, 
was deserving not only a name, but the possession of a literature, as much so at least 
as any other class of topics—that the term “ Merchant” implied more than the mere 
buyer, seller, and exchanger of “ goods, wares, merchandise, and money ;” and that 
to become a large and liberal merchant, required a greater variety and amount of in- 
formation than had generally been considered necessary, or was embraced in that 
cognomen. The time has, in my opinion, gone by, when men can blunder into for- 
tunes or succeed in trade, without a knowledge of the diversified operations and prin- 
ciples of Commerce. There is scarcely a science or a branch of knowledge that may 
not be turned to a useful and profitable account in mercantile enterprise ; and it will, 
I suppose, be readily admitted that the study of mercantile and maritime law, the 
languages of commercial nations, geography, history, mineralogy, chemistry, political 
economy, &c., all go to make up the necessary accomplishments of the large mer- 
chant. The fact is, Commerce must now be regarded as a liberal pursuit, and the 
merchants of the future will then become in reality the “ Kings of Commerce.” 

Prior to the establishment of the Merchants’ Magazine, there were, at home and 
abroad, periodicals devoted to agriculture and the mechanic arts, law journals, medi- 
cal reviews—in fine, almost every class and profession had a literature of its own, 
while Cormmerce remained unrepresented, (except by the Price Currents, Shipping 
Lists, and Daily Advertisers,) in this broad and varied field. 
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It was this condition of things that suggested to my mind the idea of a Commer- 
cial Literature, and the establishment of a Merchants’ Magazine and Review, which 
must, I think, be regarded as the pioneer periodical devoted to that speciality, and the 
earliest movement looking to the concentration and embodiment of the literature of 
Commerce, At all events, no similar work had ever before been published, and no 
work in existence at this time, contains so large an amount and variety of matter re- 
lating to the multiform operations of trade and Commerce. 

May I not, then, claim the authorship of the expression I was first to apply to Com- 
merce, and which I have, for so many years, sedulously labored to realize and em- 
body in a permanent and durable form—that is, the LireraTuRE oF comMERCE / 


With great regard, your friend and servant, 
FREEMAN HUNT. 


We give below the paragraph from the Philadelphia Merchant, referred to in the 
preceding letter :— 


“Mercantite Lirerature.” Some one has hit the mark in saying, “ The business 
man should be continually on the watch for information and ideas that will throw 
light on his path, and he should be an attentive reader of all practical books, espe- 
cially those relating to business, trade, &c., as well as a patron of useful and ennobling 
literature.” The relation of mercantile literature to success in mercantile life is too 
little understood. It quickens the mental faculties by the employment it gives to them 
in broader fields of thought; it interests the mind in the relations of business to the 
great concerns of civilization and progress ; it serves to enhance the dignity of the 
merchant’s duties, and it shows how the union of the man of thought with the man of 
practice helps on the grand ends of true Commerce. When the poet designs the 
production of a great effort, he seeks access to ts work which promises any infor- 
mation respecting the geography of the land of which he would write—the customs 
and usages, the modes of thought and expression, so that he may be able to live, as 
it were, ihe very life he would describe. So with the merchant. He must make 
himself conversant with the world of mercantile life—its manifold relations, its great 
characters, its illustrious examples of energy, intelligence, and breadth of culture. 
We have no hesitancy in saying that a careful student of Hunt's Merchants’ Maga- 
zine from the beginning will prove better qualified for important mercantile duties 
than one ignorant of its treasures, other things being equal.— Philadelphia Merchant. 


Since the above was in type, we have received the Philadelphia Merchant of Sep- 
tember 23d, containing our letter to the Boston Evening Transcript, together with 
some remarks from the editors of the Merchant, with which we take the liberty of 
closing this already extended notice of matters apparently personal. The liberal and 
intelligent readers of the Merchants’ Magazine will, we feel quite sure, overlook any 
egotism displayed in the present publication, for the sake of the suggestions it con- 
tains relative to the education and character of the rrur MEeRcHaNt. We therefore, 
without further comment, give the remarks which our letter elicited from the editors 
of the Philadelphia Merchant :— 


“ We cheerfully accord to Mr. Hunt all he has claimed, and we believe no man to 
be more worthy of the gratitude of the Mercantile community. The testimonies he 
has received of the estimate put upon his labors by eminent judges of their value, 
may well satisfy the ambition of any man. The Editor of the Merchants’ Magazine 
has not only labored to impart to the name of the Merchant a higher and broader 
meaning, but he has been eminently successful in drawing out talent into the field of 
Mercantile Literature, and developing the resources of this department of literary 
effort. A collection of the Biographies published in his Magazine would be exceed- 
ingly valuable, and would show that the presence of the highest qualities, in their 
best development, is to be found in the character of the true merchant. To any of 
our readers who may as yet be strangers to the Merchants’ Magazine, we earnestly 
commend it, as truly valuable, embracing articles of great interest and of permanent 
worth. In each number are given articles on general subjects of commercial interest; 
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a journal of mercantile law ; a commercial chronicle and review ; a journal of bank- 
ing, currency and finance ; commercial statistics and regulations ; intelligence concern- 
ing insurance, navigation, railroads, canals, steamboating, d&c., d&c., together with a 
journal of mining and manufactures, A thorough familiarity with the moothly variety 
of this important publication must have a happy effect on all engaged in mercantile 
pursuits, adding interest to their daily labors, and by showing the broad significance 
of Commerce, increase the attractions of Trade, while the moral qualities and the 
breadth of intellectuality demanded of the true merchant will impart dignity to the 
conception of that character.” 





THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 


Among the numerous papers that visit the sanctum of the Merchants’ Magazine 
there is none that we more highly prize than this. It is not merely a stock-jobbing 
financial paper, as its title would seem to indicate. It is an admirable reflex of mone- 
tary affairs. Mr. Robinson, its accomplished editor, possesses the rare faculty of con- 
densing; and at a glance, almost, the weekly doings of the “street” are spread before 
the reader, and that in a style both intelligible and agreeable. A considerable portion 
of this journal is devoted to the real estate interest oi the country, and it has become 
quite an authority on that important subject. It is neutral and independent in poli- 
tics; but thoroughly American in its tone, With flings at what the editor regards 
(and generally very justly) the follies and foibles of the day, it forms, with its racy 
touches at the times, a kind of necessity to read it, if one would be “ posted up” on 
such matters. It is free from all personal asperities and scurrilous remarks—high- 
toned in its principles, the lover of order and the defender of mercantile honor and 
honesty. It is printed on snow-white paper, and a bold and clear type, and is alto- 
gether one of the most comely-looking sheets we receive. We are gratified to learn 
that its success is commensurate with its great merits. It is deserving a place in our 
“ Literature of Commerce.” 


eee" 


MERCANTILE HONESTY OF A TURK. 


In a late work—“ A Year with the Turks,”—there is one passage that testifies ad- 
mirably to Turkish honesty, while it shows how a person who does not practice the 
“beat down” system is liable to get cheated this side of Turkey. 


Only a little trait of Turkish honesty may I introduce, as it happened to fall under 
my own observation. A friend of mine wandering through the bazaars, wished to buy 
an embroidered handkerchief of a Turkish shopkeeper. He asked the price, “Sev- 
enty five piasters.” “ No,” said he, aware that it is usual among all traders, whatever 
their creed, to ask at first more than the value, “that is too much, I will give you 
seventy ;” and as the dealer seemed to nod assent, he counted out the money. But 
his surprise was great when the great bearded Osmanli, gravely pushing back to him, 
twenty piasters, observed, “ This is more than the just price. It is always the custom 
here to bargain over a thing down to its fair value, and as fifty piasters is my fair 
price, those twenty belong to you.” Verily, not a few among our professing Christians 
might take a lesson from the believer in the Koran. 


nee vs 


THE LAW OF COMPENSATION, 


Human labor, through all its forms, says Ralph Waldo Emerson in his Essay on 
Compensation, from the sharpening of a stake to the construction of a city or an epic, 
is one immense illustration of the perfect compensation of the universe. Everywhere 
and always this law is sublime. The absolute balance of give and take, the doctrine 
that everything has its price, and if that price is not paid not that thing but some- 
thing else is obtained, and that it is impossible to get anything without its price — 
this doctrive is not less sublime in the columns of a ledger than in the budget of States, 
in the laws of light and darkness, in all the action and reaction of nature. 
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ENGLAND'S COMMERCE WITH RUSSIA IN PEACE AND WAR. 


At a late meeting of the London Statistical Society a paper on this subject was 
read by J. T. Dawson, Esq. The paper was divided into four parts :— 


The first part, being merely preliminary, embraced a description of the area and 
on ge of Russia in Europe, and showed that the artificial system of Peter the 

reat, as continued by his successors during the last century and a half, had not ma- 
terially altered the natural constitution of the Russian empire; that St Petersburg, 
though by this system made the capital city and chief port of the empire, did not as 
yet possess that character apart from the compulsion exercised by the government ; 
that the central provinces around Moscow were by much the most thickly pee 
and that the natural centers of production and consumption were still found at Mos- 
cow and Warsaw. The population of the nine provinces on the Baltic, from Finland 
to Poland, inclusive, was about 12,400,000; and was distributed in proportions vary- 
ing in density southward, from 17 persons per English square mile in Finland, to 103 
per square mile in Poland. The five Black Sea provinces, from Bessarabia to the 
country of the Don Cossacks, had a population of about 4,150,000 ; the average num- 
ber being about 26 per equare mile, and Bessarabia being by much the most popu- 
lous. The ten central provinces around Moscow had a population of about 14,000,000, 
giving an average of 80 persons to the square mile. The artificial character of St. 
Petersburg as a city was attested by the census, which, in a population of nearly 
500,000, showed—exclusive of military and foreigners—only about 16 females to 85 
males, children included. 

The second part of the paper described the Commerce of Russia, marking its char- 
acteristic features by comparison with that of England and France. The 28,900,000 
of the British people annually exported produce to the value of about £90,000,000 
sterling ; the 36,000,000 of the French exported to the value of about £50,000,000 ; 
and the 67,000,000 of European Russians exported to the value of about £14,000,000. 
Russia exported raw produce almost exclusively, consisting chiefly of grain, tallow, 
flax, linseed, hemp, wool, timber, and bristles; the three items first named commonly 
exceeded in value all the rest. The imports consisted chiefly of the produce of 
more southern and of tropical countries, of manufactures, and of raw materials, and 
machinery for some cotton and other factories maintained in the central districts, 
under the cover of high protective duties. Sugar, coffee, tobaceo, wine, and fruit, 
figured largely in the first class. Silk, woolen, and cotton goods, with some hard- 
wares and jewelry, in the second. And raw cotton and yarn, with silk, wool, ma- 
chinery, and dye-stuffs, with a considerable quantity of salt, (scarce in Russia,) com- 
pleted the list of principal articles, Not more than one-sixth of the shipping fre- 
quenting Russian ports was owned by Russian subjects ; the trade of the chief ports 
was almost exclusively in the hands of resident foreign merchants, and the capital 
employed in carrying it on was foreign in a still larger proportion, England taking the 
lead alike in sapplying mercantile skill, capital, and shipping. The Russian tariff was 
highly protective, and had the effect of keeping the Russian people, excepting the 
noble class, ignorant of most of the comforts and luxuries enjoyed by the inhabitants 
of other parts of Europe of similar productive power. The flatness of the country, 
however, with the prevalence of snow during some months of every year over the 
greater part of its surface, made traveling comparatively cheap and rapid; and the 
rivers intersecting the country in all directions, improved by numerous canals, gave a 
very complete system of water communication, and thus added to the facilities of in- 
terior Commerce. 

The third part of the paper was devoted to the Commerce between Russia and the 
United Kingdom, and showed that the Russian people were not only very small con- 
sumers of British produce, but had for some years been reducing their demand for it. 
We tock from them by far the larger share of all they exported, and they took from 
us cotton, raw and in yarn, wool, dye-stuffs, machinery, and coal, with salt, sugar, and 
drugs, and some woven fabrics and furs; the whole being little more than half the 
value of the Russian produce they sent to this country. The balance was settled by 
Russian imports from France and efsewhere, paid for in drafts upon London, About 
two-thirds, in value, of the imports of Russia from this country consisted, in fact, of 
the materials of manufacturing, in Russia, goods that we could supply to the Russian 
consumers at a much less cost. The nobles, however, very generally disdained the 
hme of the native looms. Six of the articles we imported from Russia we had 

itherto received thence in quantities, forming a very considerable proportion of our 
total supply for the year. These were grain, Leas, flax, tallow, bristles, and linseed. 
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Taking the trade of the fourteen years, 1840-53, as a test, the author showed that 
we were indebted to Russia for about 14 per cent of our total imports of grain; that 
in the first seven years of this period we were so indebted for about 72 per cent, 
and in the latter seven for about 62 9 cent of our supply of hemp, and that about 
two-thirds of our supply of imported flax had come thence ; but that our supplies of 
grain, hemp, and tallow had been steadily increasing from other quarters more rapidly 
than fron: Russia; that we had a home supply of flax and linseed; and that a total 
deprivation of the supplies of Russia would seriously affect us in the comparatively 
trifling article of bristles. 

The fourth part of the paper was on the probable effect of the war, and went far 
to dispel any fears arising out of the extent of our dependence upon Russia for raw 
materials, A careful review of the sources and Daeiek af the interior Commerce of 
Russia led directly to the conclusion that, excepting grain and seeds, for neither of 
which were we largely dependent upon Russia, the most natural exit for the greater 

t of the trade was through East Prussia, by the ports of Danzig, Elbing, Konigs- 
urg, and Memel; and that these ports were equally convenient for the imports, ex- 
cepting only such part of them as went to supply the artificial city at the head of the 
Gulf of Finland. Hence that, so long as Prussia remained neutral, the only effect 
would probably be a diversion of the trade from the forced routes through St. Peters- 
burg and Riga to its more natural ways further south, damaging, by reversal, the 
despotic system of the government, and somewhat harassing by the change all who 
were immediately dependent upon the interior trade, but not materially injuring the 
bulk of the population, and much increasing the probability of their being soon 
brought into freer communication with the more civilized nations of Europe. 
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THE ENERGETIC MERCHANT. 


A disastrous fire had swept away in one night a mighty mass of property, and 
among the vast crowd that gathered to see the ruins in the morning, was one who had 
by that fire lost a large fortune, and scarcely a dollar was left. A friend stepped up 
expressed some words of sympathy, hoping he would not be discouraged. 

“ Discouraged |” was the energetic reply; “why, sir, I feel just as fresh now to 
begin life again as when I hadn't a dollar in the world, No fire shall burn up my 
resolution.” 

That man proved as good as his word, and another fortune showed what facilities 
are afforded to true energy in our day. 

This freshness of true energy is a fine thing to contemplate. It is to the merchant 
what it is to the artist who spreads his brush across the glowing canvas, blots out the 
labor of months or years, and begins his great work anew. No man arrives to the 
possession of the highest manliness who permits any power of the elements, any dis- 
aster of fortune, to lessen his energy. The true dominion to which every man should 
aspire is a complete conquest over every possibility of ill fortune, so that amid the 
devastation of an earthquake or the sweep of the destructive fire, he may preserve 
that freshness of energy which is ready to begin life anew. He then has, in reference 
to the struggles of mercantile life, the feeling of one of Napoleon’s marshals who, when 
defeated in one engagement, pulled out his watch, counted the hours, and then ex- 
claimed, “ A victory yet before sunset!” And a victory he did achieve. Like him, 
O baffled brother, put forth a fresh energy, and let not the sun go down upon your 
discouragement ! ' 


eee 


THE WIVES AND DAUGHTERS OF MERCHANTS, 


The editor of the Newburyport Union—who is a woman—speaking of the alleged 
extravagance of wives and daughters, says that a great part of it arises from their 
being kept in ignorance of business affairs. Was it the habit of men to interest their 
wives and families in the details of the day-book and ledger, she thinks we should 
hear much less talk about unreasonable expenditures. “ But if men will persist in 
treating women as fools or children, they must expect them to act accordingly. Did 
any one ever know of a woman ‘ urging her husband into unnecessary expenses,’ who 
was thoroughly acquainted with his resources, and made a confidant of in all business 
matters? We do not believe the world can furnish an instance. Let business men 
try the experiment of making their wives and daughters the confidential clerks (so 
far as knowledge is concerned) of their establishments, and we should hear no more 
lamentations about $500 shawls and $3,000 parties.” 
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1.—Lectures on the True, the Beautiful, and the Good. By M. V. Cousin, Increased 
by an Appendix on French Art. Translated, with the approbation of M. Cousin, 
by O. W. Wianz, translator of Cousin’s “ Course of the Modern History of Philoso- 
phy,” American Editor of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy, author of the ro- 
mance of “ Abelard and Eloise,” &c., dc. 8vo., pp.891. New York: D. Appleton 

& Oo, 

The eighteen lectures that compose this volume contain (and we have M. Cousin’s 
authority for the statement,) the abridged but exact expression of his convictions on 
the fundamental points of philosophic science. In it will be seen the method that is 
the role of his enterprise, his principles, his processes, his results. Under the three 
heads—the True, the Beautiful, and the Good, M. C. embraces psychology, which he 
places at the head of all philosophy, esthetics, and natural right. Mr. Wight, the 
authorized translator, and a most enthusiastic disciple of the author, regards it, in a 
philosophical point of view, the most important of all the distinguished author’s works, 
for the reason that it contains a complete summary and lucid exposition of the various 
parts of his system. The translation is highly creditable to the taste and scholarship 
of Mr. Wight. 


2—Life in Abyssinia: being Notes collected during Three Years’ Residence and 

Travel in that Country. By Mansrietp Parxyys. In two vols. 12mo., pp. 355 and 

350. New York: D. Appleton. 

Three years residence and travel in one country will afford sufficient time to acquire 
a pretty good knowledge of the place and the people. Mr. Parkyns, an intelligent, 
educated, and sensible Englishtnan, with large perceptive faculties, we are not sur- 
prised to find has produced a work abounding in varied information, touching all 
matters of interest to all who “ hunger and thirst” for a knowledge of foreign lands, 
or remote parts of our earth. Besides the interesting incidents of his residence and 
his travels, he has furnished a fund of facts and statements pertaining to the manners 
and customs of the people, their religion, institutions, personal appearance, dress, 
history, &e., &e, The work is handsomely illustrated, and published in the charac- 
teristically beautiful style of the enterprising house named in the title-page, above 
quoted, and is a most valuable addition to the literature of travel. 


3.—fussia, Translated from the French of the Marquis De Custine. 12mo.,, pp. 
500. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Marquis De Custine, the author of the present volume, commenced his travels in 
Russia in June, 1839, and from his high position as a French nobleman, enjoyed rare 
advantages of becoming acquainted with the person and character of the Emperor 
Nicholas, his court and his people. His account of what he saw in Russia is as varied 
as the varying and errart life of the traveler. He visits not only the royal capital, 
but goes into the heart of the country, and describes everything relating to the man- 
ners, customs and habits of the people with a scrupulous exactitude, and with a min- 
uteness of detail as singular, in works of travel, as rare. We have read portions of 
the volume with more than ordinary interest, for we are impressed with a feeling that 
we were perusing the reliable statements of an honest, intelligent and philosophical 
observer. It is in our judgment the best work on Russia that has ever been published, 
It is certainly the most comprehensive we have seen. 


4.—The Orator's Touchstone; or Eloquence Simplified. 12mo., pp. 827. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 


Mr. McQueen understands his subject, and has produced a manual covering the 
whoie ground of public speaking. It embraces a comprehensive system of instruction 
for the improvement of the voice, and for advancement in the general art of public 
speaking. Ina free country like our own, where every man is a representative, and 
may be a speaker, the utility of a work that teaches the most effective method of ad- 
dressing masses of men cannot fail of being useful. This essay on the subject 
abounds in useful rules and suggestions, and no one who ever desires or expects to 
speak in public should fail to make it his study. 
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5.—Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands, By Mrs. Hararrt Bercarr Srowe, author 
of “ Uncle Tom's Cabin,” dc. Illustrated from Designs by Hammatt Billings. In 
two vols. 12mo., pp. 326 and 431. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 

Dr. Franklin said in his life-time that there were two classes of persons, one that 
looked on the ugly, and the other on the handsome leg. Mrs. Stowe, in the present 
instance certainly belongs to the latter class, for the book will be found truly what its 
name denotes—“ Sunny Memories.” How could it well be otherwise, treated as she 
was by the lords and ladies and literati of “ foreign lands,” and especially of Old Eng- 
land. The couleur de rose, under the circumstances, in her descriptions of characters 
and scenes, is quite pardonable, and in much better taste than were the “ notes” of 
Dickens, after his idolization in America. It is well and justly remarked in her preface, 
that “ England and America have heretofore abounded towards each other in illiberal 
criticisms,” and as there is not an unfavorable aspect of things in the old world which 
has not become familiar to the American reader, a little of the other side may have a 
useful influence, Preferring to look on the “ sunny side” of men and things, these 
volumes have to us a peculiar charm, and few, if any, who may take them up will fail 
to read on unto the end. The illustrations are in the best style of the art, and on the 
whole we regard Mrs. Stowe’s book as the most interesting of its class, that has been 
written or published in a long time. 


6.—Lectures on Romanism ; being Illustrations and Refutations of the Errors of 
Romanism and Tractarianism. By Rev. Jonx Cumaine, D. D, Minister of the 
Scotch Church, Crown Court, Covent Garden. London. 12mo,, pp. 728. Boston: 
John P. Jewett & Co. 


With theology as the conductors of a commercial magazine we have nothing to do ; 
and the notice we take of such publications must therefore, of necessity, be of the de- 
scriptive rather than of the critical character. Dr.Cumming, as we have before stated, 
and as is known to most of our readers, is among the most eloquent preachers of the 
National Scotch Church in London. The present volume contains fourteen lectures, 
in which the learned Doctor handles the Roman Catholic Church, its doctrines and its 
formularies, its pope and its priests, without gloves. The lectures, when delivered, 
were listened to by crowded Sieg and with universal admiration by all Protestant 
sects. They display much research and learning, and are written in the characteristi- 
cally eloquent, forcible, and original style of the celebrated author. He combats with 
reason and with argument what he regards as the errors of the Romish Church, and 
we may say, that they are the ablest expose of that Church and its theology we have 
ever seen. 


7.— Wordurfari: or Rambles in Iceland. By Pirsy Mires. 12mo., pp. 334. New 

York: Charles B. Norton. 

We like the off-hand, unpretending, racy, and lively style in which this book of 
travels is written. After a dilligent and long continued search on all the maps of all 
the Wylds, Johnstones, and Coltons, the author tells us he could find but one land that 
was uutrodden. Iceland was the shining bit of glacier, the one piece of virgin ore, 
and straitway to Iceland he went. The result is, he has given us an intelligible, and 
what appears on its face a faithful account of that “lonely isle of the north.” His ob- 
ject has been to present a readable and truthful narrative, to create some interest in 
the people, the literature, and the productions of Iceland. In our judgment he has 
accomplished that object in the most satisfactory manner. It is a valuable and read- 
able work—just what has been wanted—a good thing and in season. 


8.—Leather Stocking and Silk ; or, Hunter John Myers and his Times. A Story of 

Virginia. 12mo., pp. 408. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

In this “ well told tale” the writer sketches in outline, with a good deal of genuine 
wit and humor, some of the personages, and modes of life and thought in Virginia, at 
the commencement of the present century. The chief character, Leather Stocking, 
had a real existence, and is drawn, we are told, with as near an approach to life in 
personal and characteristic traits, as the writer found it possible. The story has more 
of the sunny than the shady in it, and will be read with pleasure, if not with profit. 


9.—A New Tale of a Tub. An Adventure in Verse. With Illustrations after De- 
signs by Lieut. J.S. Corton. New York: John Wiley, 


A new edition of one of the most amusing pieces of wit and humor in our language. 
The illustrations are capital. 
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10.—Hills, Lakes, and Forest Streams; or a Tramp in the Chateaugy Woods. By 

S. H. Haumonp. 12mo. pp. 340. New York: James C. Derby. Boston: Phillips, 

Sampson & Co. 

Mr. Hammond, the author of this volume, is the editor of the “ Albany State Regis- 
ter,” and many of the sketches contained in it. were by him contributed to its columns. 
They attracted at the time more than ordinary attention, and he was induced to give 
them to the public in the more durable and permanent form of the “ bound book.” 
With an ardent love of hill, lake, and forest, he climted the one and wandered around 
and through the others, and engaged in all the pastimes and sports such places and 
such scenes offered. The results of his wanderings are gracefully and graphically 
given us in these pages. They are so full of interest, that one can scarcely take up 
the volume, or rather lay it down, until he reads “ raz END.” 


11—More Worlds than One, the Creed of the Philosopher and the Hope of the 
Christian, By Sir Davin Brewster, K.H., D.C. L., &e., &e. 18mo., pp. 265. New 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 


An essay published a short time since, entitled a “ Plurality of Worlds,” denies the 
existence of any other than the earth we inhabit. That essay was able and iogenious, 
but we have our doubts as to the sincerity of the writer. The volume before us is a 
criticism of that work. Dr. Brewster devotes the principal part of it to a statement 
in favor of a “ Plurality of Worlds,” and answers the various objections urged against 
it by the author of that essay, examining at the same time the grounds upon which 
he attempted to establish the extraordinary doctrine, “that the Earth is really the 
largest planetary body in the Solar System, its domestic hearth, and the only World 
in the Universe !” 


12.— Fashion and Famine. By Mrs. Ann 8, Streruens. 12mo., pp. 426. New York: 
Bunce & Brother. 


A story of American life, by a well-known writer, whose contributions to our peri- 
odical literature have already secured a well-earned reputation. The scene is laid in 
New York city, and many of the characters are drawn from real life. She portrays 
with a graphic hand the extreme conditions of city life. The work is well calculated 
to make an impression, and if it had been heralded, as some works of far less merit, 
its circulation would be commensurate with the most sanguine expectations of the 
author and publishers. As it is, we entertain no doubt of its success. 


13.—Magdalen Hepburn. A Story of the Scottish Reformation. By the Author of 
“ Passages in the Life of Mrs, Margaret Maitland,” “Adam Graeme,” &e. 12mo,, 
three volumes in one, pp. 400. New York: Riker, Thorn & Co. 


The history of the Scottish Reformation, as it is termed, is full of the material for 
romance. The author, availing herself of the incidents and characters of those days, 
has succeeded in producing a story of more than ordinary interest ; and all who have 
read and admired her “ Margaret Maitland,” republished in this country by Stringer 
& Townsend, and noticed in the Merchants’ Magazine, will find in the volume before 
us a work of equal, or even greater irterest. 


14.—The New York Crystal Palace. Ilustrated Descriptions of the Building. By 
Grorce Carsrexsen and Cuartes Gitpemetsrer, Architects of the Building. 4to., 
pp. 86. New York: Riker, Thorne & Co. 


This volume contains not only a technical descriptive record, but a general and 
popular description of the origin, construction, and progress of the Crystal Palace in 
New York. 1t is amply illustrated with a beautifully executed vil color exterior view, 
and six large plates containing plans, sections, and details, from the working drawings 
of the architects. As a werk of art and science it reflects credit upon the authors and 
publishers. 


15.—Tales of the Five Senses. By Gerarp Grirrty, author of “The Collegians,” 

“Tales of the Jury Room,” “ The Rivals,” “ Tales of the Munster Festivals,” &e., de. 

18mo., pp. 284. New York: D. & J. Sadlier. 

In order to excite in young persons a right feeling of the value of that frame with 
which the Author of Nature has gifted man on earth, the author wrote this volume, 
illustrative of external sensation. It is certainly a very pleasing and attractive method 
of conveying to the mind of the young a knowledge of his “ fearfully aud wonder- 
fully” constructed organism. The tales wiil interest and instruct the general reader 
as well as Catholic Christians, 
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16.—Autocracy in Poland and Russia; or a Description of Russian Misrule in Po- 
land, and an account of the Surveillance of Russian Spies at Home and Abroad, 
including the Experience of an Exile. By Joun Aten, 12mo., pp. 200. New 

York: John Wiley. 

The present unassuming volume gives a relation of facts connected with and grow- 
ing out of that form of slavery, as it exists in Russia, under the name of Serfdom. In 
the first chapter the author gives an interesting account of himself; he relates his 
connection with the plan of an insurrection in Poland for liberty; his description of 
his escape from Grodna, and his flight to England and eventually to America, is full 
of deep and thrilling interest. No true American can read this work without appre- 
ciating the liberty he enjoys, under our benign and equal laws, and free, republican 
institutions. 
17.—Leila Ada, the Jewish Convert. An Authentic Memoir. By Osporn W. Trex- 

erY Herenyrer. pp. 854. New York: John Wiley. 

This book purports to contain a scrupulously exact narrative of facts connected with 
“ Leila Ada’s” conversion to Christianity : the writer obtaining his knowledge “ through 
personal acquaintance ot the dearest kind.” She is described as possessing a beauty 
of person and loveliness of character that charmed and attracted all who enjoyed her 
acquaintance. The narrative has sufficient romance to satisfy the most imaginative, 
while the elevating influence of the spiritual life it portrays, far transcends any work 
of fiction, It should be remarked that she possessed all these attractions of person and 
loveliness of character before the change in her religious opinions took place. 


18,—The Iron Cousin: or Mutual Influence. By Many Cowpen Ciarxe, author of 
“The Girlhood of Shakespeare’s Heroines,” “The Complete Concordance,” &c., cc. 
12mo., pp. 511. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


The admirers of the immortal Bard of Avon (and who is not?) are indebted to the 
author for the most complete concordance, and the only one, as far as our knowledge 
extends, of Shakespeare’s plays. It puts Cruden’s Concordance of the Bible, a work 
of great popularity, to the blush. Besides the most patient industry, Mrs. or Miss 
Clarke possesses genius, and can write novels that are as readable as her Concordance 
is referable, The“ Iron Cousin” is a story of social life, and its characters are por- 
trayed with much grace and power, and its scenes, as would naturally be supposed, 
are not wanting in dramatic effect. 


19.—Thoughts and Things at Home and Abroad. By Ex1nv Burerrr. Author of 
“Sparks from the Anvil.” With a Memoir by Mary Howirr. 12mo., pp. 364. 
Boston; Phillips, Sampson & Co, New York: J. 0. Derby. 


This is not, as might perhaps be inferred from the title, a book of travels, but rather 
a series of essays and sketches or “ thoughts and things” suggested to the vigorous 
and cultivated mind, or seen by the clear-visioned eye of the author in his native land, 
or while on his philanthopic mission in England. It is full to the overflowing of the 
“real current” life of its author. The beautiful memoir of the “ Learned Blacksmith ” 
which accompanies it, from the pen of a genial and sympathizing mind, imparts an 
added value and interest to the volume. 


20.—The Poor Scholar, and other Tales of Irish Life. By Wrtt1am Oarwrron, 

Author of “ Valentine M’Clutchy,” “Art Maguire,” “Tuber Derg,” &c. 18mo., 

pp. $22. New York: J. & D. Sadiier. 

The present volume, which forms the sixth number of “ Sadliers’ Fireside Library,” 
contains four tales of varied interest, viz.,‘‘The Poor Scholar,” “A Peasant Girl's 
Love,” “Talbot and Gaynor, the Irish Pipers,” and “Frank Finnegan, the Foster- 
brother.” The works comprised in this series are well calculated to give a correct 
idea of the literature of Catholic Ireland, and the Irish members of that communion 
are deeply indebted to the publishers for the opportunity of perusing well-written 
books designed for their amusement as well as instruction, 


21.—Lectures on Architecture and Painting. Delivered at Edinburgh, in November, 

1853, By Joun Rusxix. New York: John Wiley. 

Mr. Ruskin is the author of two works on architecture that have attracted the no- 
tice of men of cultivated taste in England, Scotland, and the United States; d< voting 
himself to the study of architecture and painting, he exhibits in alt his writings on 
architecture and painting, the hand of the master of those arts. It contains principles 
and suggestions that every architect of any pretensions should not fail to learn. 
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22—A Stray Yankee in Texas, By Pair Paxton. 12mo. pp. 415. New York: 

Redfield. 

A few of the chapters in this volume originally appeared in the “ Whig,” or the 
“ Democratic Review,” or the “ Literary World,” or the “Spirit of the Times.” These 
chapters have been re-written, and interwoven as necessary parts of the author's 
story. The author treats his subjects in an amusing rather than a serious manner. 
That is the author’s forte, and the book is all the better for that; at least it will se- 
cure for him a large class of readers that he otherwise could scarcely expect. Truth 
and fidelity of description are rare qualities in a writer of this class, but not the less 
i desirable. Disclaiming all intention of making up a book by drawing upon his own 
& imagination, quoting from the works of others, whose writings are too often entirely 
p44 void of any pretension to authenticity or correctness, he contents himself with de- 
scriptions of what he saw, and, we may add, “ part of what he was.” 


23.—The Scout ; or the Black Riders of Congaree. By W1ii1aM Gitmore Sis, Esq. 
12mo,, pp. 472. New York; J.S. Redfield. 


One of Mr. Simms’ series of revolutionary tales, embracing “The Partisan,” “ Mel- 
linchampe,” “Katharine Walton,” “ Woodcraft,” and the “Scout,” each complete in 
one volume, and each entirely revised. The American revolution affords a fine field 
for romance, and Mr. Simms has the power and the genius to make the most of it, 
and he has already done so. His romances are fully entitled to form part of our 
American standard romance. A few more such writers as Mr. Simms, and we should 
A | have a literature of our own—a literature that would compare favorably with Anglo- 
oe England. The Scout is equal in naturalness and thrilling adventure to the 

artisan. 


24—The Deserted Family; or Wanderings of an Outcast. By Paut Creyron. 
12mo., pp. 252. Boston. L. P. Crown & Co, 


An interesting story, well told. The scenes are from actual life, though embel- 
lished sufficiently to lend a greater attraction to the book. Yet, we find that the au- 
thor has not passed the boundary of every day’s experience. The characters of these 
pages have lived, sinned and suffered. The fate of the poor outcast (the father of the 
family)—his saving bis own son from ruin—the imprisonment and the trial of the 
young man, accused of murder, and indeed all the connecting incidents of the story, 
are thrillingly narrated. The effect of harshness and unkindness towards the erring 
ones, is finely illustrated, showing that sympathy is not lost even upon the most 
abandoned. A book like this can but have a good influence. 
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25.—Putnam’s Monthly Magazine of American Literature, Science,and Art. Vol- 
ume Three, January to June, 1854. 8vo,, pp. 684. New York: George P. Put- 
nam & Co, 

The present completes the third semi annual volume of this increasingly and de- 
servedly popular periodical. It has from the start been conducted with rare ability, 
taste, and judgment, enlisting as contributors many of the best and most gifted minds 
in the country. Mr. Putnam, the proprietor, is universally acknowledged by the trade 
as one of the most accomplished and gentlemanly personages connected with it—a 
circumstance that has had a tendency to draw around him the fine and sensitive minds 
of literary men and women, who regard him as the prince of publishers. 


. | 26.—The British Poets, The Poetical Works of William Falconer. With a Life by 
. Rev. Joun Mitrorp, 18mo., pp. 236. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. New York: 
x Evans & Dickerson, 

Another volume of this beautifal edition of the “ British Poets.” The “ Shipwreck ” 
: of Falconer has the rare merit of being a pleasing and interesting poem. Its nautical 
E rules, according to Robert Chambers, are approved of by all experienced naval officers. 
‘ The terrors and circumstances of a “shipwreck” have been often described by poets, 
ancient and modern, but never with an attempt at professional accuracy or minuteness 
of detail, before the poem of that name by Falconer, the sailor poet. 


27.—Baker’s School Musie Books. Boston: John P. Jewett & Oo. 


An excellent collection of songs, chants, and hymns, designed for juvenile classes, 

a common schools, and seminaries. The elementary portion is full, clear, and correctly 

% arranged with regard to the order of topics, with easy exercises adapted to the pro- 

' gressive stages of pupils. The introduction of music into our public schools is one of 
the best improvements of the age. 
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a Island Notes, By a Haotz. 12mo, pp. 493. New York: Harper & 
ther. 

Without the flourish of a cam epee ae. Mn this volume gives a very comprehen- 
sive view of the Hawaiian islands, and t iar manners customs and habits of 
the natives are described with apparent fidelity. The writer has evidently taken no 
little pains to portray the condition of things as they appeared in 1853, without par- 
tiality, and independent of all party considerations. In developing the past and 
present condition of the people, in their various relations, he gives his reasons for the 
annexation of that important group to the United States. He considers “ annexation” 
as absolutely pater the protection and advancement of American commerce, for 
“ whoever owns them (the Sandwich Islands) will be masters of the Pacific.” Of the 
several pamphlets and volumes that have been written and published on the subject 
none we believe, from our knowledge of the character of the writer, may be more 
implicitly relied upon for accuracy. 


29.—A History of Greece from the Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. With 
Supplementary Chapters on the History of Literature and Art. By Wittiam 
Smrra, LL.D. Revised, with an Appendix, by George W. Green, A.M. 12mo., 
pp. 655. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

This comprehensive and admirable compend of the history of Greece is based upon 
the great work of Grote, whose vast learning, sound philosophy, grasp of mind, and 
republican convictions eminently fitted him to be the bistorian of Greece. Dr. Smith's 
work is not, however, without pretensions to original investigation ; but the enlarged 
and liberal views of the former are happily reflected in its pages. The work is writ- 
ten, in a pleasing. graceful, and classic style, and is illustrated with one hundred ap- 
propriate engravings. Mr. Green, without altering the text, has added materially to 
the value of the work by a copious appendix, index, and suggestions to teachers of 
history. P 


30.—Farm Implements, and Principles of their Construction and Use. An Ele- 
mentary and Familiar Treatise on Mechanics and on Natural Philosophy generally, 
as applied to the ordinary practice of Agriculture. With 200 Illustrations, By 

Joun Tuomas. 12mo., pp. 267. New York: Harper & Brothers, 

The character and contents of this work are succinctly stated in the title-page. It 
was originally published in the Transactions of the New York State Agricultural 
Society for 1850. The present edition, however, prepared on the basis of the original 
essay, has been revised and enlarged, with the addition of more than double the 
former number of illustrations. We are informed that it is the only treatise on the 
subjects embraced in its pages, as especially applied to agriculture, that has ever 
been published. 


81.—The Knout and the Russians: or the Muscovite Empire, the Czar and his Peo- 
ple. By Geamaiy De Lacuy. Translated from the French by John Bridgeman. 
12mo., pp. 255. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The present aspect of affairs in Europe will impart an interest to the present pub- 
lication. It contains chapters relating to the army, the nobility, the clergy, the navy, 
the magistracy, justice, and the police, the finances, slavery, the knout, the climate, 
St. Petersburg, and the Emperor Nicholas. ‘Ibe strength and the weakness of Rus- 
sia are purtrayed in a manner that will convince the reader that the author under- 
stands the subject he discusses. 


82.—Harper’s New Monthly Magazine. Volume Eight. December to May, 1854. 

Svo., pp. 864. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The eighth semi-annual volume completed in May, 1854, is before us. It embodies 
in its pages the choicest specimens of the foreign periodical literature of the past 
year, and many papers of home production of scarcely less interest. The success of 
this Magazine is, so far as we know, without a precedent in the history of periodical 
literature ; its sale at this time amounting to some 130,000 copies monthly. It is a 
fortune to the “four brothers,” and we are happy to say that their enterprise fully 
entitles them to it. 
338.—Hymns and Other Poems for Children. By Haxyau F. Gourp. With Illustra- 

tions, 18mo., pp. 160. Boston: William J. Reynolds & Co, 

Sixty-four hymns and poems, replete with the sentiments of true devotion, as well 
as pure and beautiful thoughts, conveyed in easy and graceful verse. 











